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CJjitor's Jrttrohttticrn. 



JosBFB Butler was bom at Wantage, England, May 18tli, 1692, 
ihe youngest of eigiit children. The biographieB of that day ivero 
few and meagre ; and in few cases is this ao much to he regretted aa 
in Butler's. It would have beeu both interesting aad profitable to 
trace the development and occupations of one of the mightiest of 
human minds. But no cotemporary gatliered up tlie incidents of his 
life, and now all efforts to elicit them have been without success. 

Hie father was a prosperous dry-goods merchant, who, at the time 
of his son's birth, had retired from business with a competency, and 
resided in a suburban mansion called " The Priory," still in esiatence. 

Being a non-conformist, he educated Joseph at a "dissenting" 
academy at Gloucester, under Samuel Jonbs, a gentleman of great 
ability, and a skilful instructor, who rsused up some of the greatest 
men of theit day,* 

It was while a member of this academy, and about the age of 
twentyM)ne, that Butler disclosed to the world his wonderful power of 
abstract reasoning, in his famous correspondence with Samuel Clarke, 
in relation to that eminent author's "Demonsti-ation of the Being and 
AUribtttes of God." This correspondence is now generally inserted 
at the end of that work. 

Mr. Butler having delibeiately adopted Episcopal views, and re- 
solved to unite himself with the Established Church, his fafier, with 
praiseworthy liberality, sent hira to Osford, where he entered Oriel 
College, March, 1714. Of his college life there is no account; nor 
of the time and place of his ordination. He removed to London 
in 1718, on receiving the appointment of "Preacher at the Rolls." 
Ilis famous Fifteen Sermons were preached in that chapel, and 
published before resigning the place, with a dedication to Sir Joseph 
Jekyl, "as a parting mark of gratitude for tiie favors received during 
his connection with that learned society." 

* Among thesa woi-o Jones, author of the admirable Troatiso on the Canon 
of the Sbk Testaineat ; Lardner, Jlnddox, ChaiulUr, Arclibialiop Sfcier, Ac. 
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6 editor's introduction. 

One of Butler's warmest college frieadB was Edward lalbofr 
soeond B'm of a clergyman wlio afterwards became Bishop of Durhaja. 
This admiralile young man died of smallpos ; in his last hours r*' 
commending Butler to his father's patronage; and scarcely hod that 
gentleman attained the see of Durham, before he gave Mr, B. the 
living of Haughton, from whence he transferred him, in 1725, to the 
richer benefice of Stanhope, 

On receiving this honorable and luerative appointment, he re- 
signed the Lectureship at die EoUs, and in the autumn of 1726 retired 
to his beautiful residence at Stanhope. Here, without a family to 
occupy his time, he devoted himself to his great work, the Analogy: 
using horseback eserciae, seeing little company, living abstemiously 
and caring for his flock. 

Seven years thus rolled away; when to draw him from what seemed 
to his friends too great retirement and application, Lord-Chancello" 
Talbot made him his chaplain, and afterwards, in 1736, gave him a 
prebend's stall in Ecchester. In 1736, Butler being now forty-foui; 
Caroline, consort of George II., appointed him " Clerk of the Closet," 
an office which merely required his attendance at the Queen's apart- 
ments every evening, from seven to nine. 

Being now in London, convenient to the press, and enjoying both 
leisure and competency, he published his imm rtal ANALoti— the 
cherished work of his life. The Queen was dehghttd with the book 
and made herself master of its glorious array of reasoning But she 
died the same year, and he lost not only a );atrone>">i T-ut a friend 
He returned to his benefice at Stanhope, the income cf whi h hid 
been held during his residence in London. 

On her death-bed, the Queen had urged her hib.l"and to [rom te 
her honored chaplain to a bishopric; anl next year the see of 
Norwich becoming vacant, the Bishop of Bristol -naa tiansiated to it 
and the see of Bristol given to Butler. Bnst 1 was the pDoreat 
bishopric in England, its emoluments being but f2 OUO per innuin 
less than those of the rectorship of Stanhope Butler distmutlj 
disclosed his disappointment in his letter to the mmister Walpole 
accepting the position ; and declared that he did not think it very 
suitable to the condition of his fortune, nor answerable to the recom- 
mendation with which he was honored." The king was not dis- 
pleased at this candor, and in 1740 improved his income by giving 
him, in addition to his bishopric, the profitable and influential olEce 
of Dean of St. Paul's. Butler, who had retained the liviiig of Stan- 
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oopo along witK his bishopric, now resigned ttiat rectorsliip. "The 
rich revenues," sajs Pi'ofessor Fitzgerald, " of the Deanery of St. Paul, 
enabled him to gratify hia taste at Bristol." He expended about 
825,000 ia improTiag and heautifjing the episcopal residence and 
gardens, lie fostereii uieful eharities, and cmplojed his wealth for 
others rather than for himself. 

In 1750, upon the death of Dr. Edward Chandler, Bishop of 
Durham, Butler was promoted to that see, the most honorable and 
lucrative In England. He had before been offered the Primai^j, on 
the death of Archbishop Potter, but declined it, with the remark that 
"it was too late for him U) trj to support a fallmg church." On 
assuming his diocese at Durham, Butler delivered and pubhslied hia 
famous Charge to the Clergy, upon " The Use and Importance of 
External Religion." He was at once assailed vigorously, in pamph- 
lets and papers, by Archdeacon Blackburn, the Rev. T. Lindsay, and 
others, on the charge of Popery ; an imputation which is still some- 
times cast upon him, and which finds some slender support in his 
■etting up a marble nross over the communion-table at Bristol. That 
he never waa a Papist, ia now so evident, that we can account for the 
imputation only by the strong jealousy of the Romish Church then 
prevalent, 

Butler now became still more munificent His pruate chirities 
were esceedingly generous, and his public ones seemed sometimes to 
border on extravagance. He gave $2,000 a yearto the county hospital 
and often gave away thousands of dolHis at a time But thongh 
quite lavish in buildings and ornaments as well as in benevolence 
he was remarkably frugal in his personal expenses It la said of 
him, by Bev. John Newton, that on one ou-asion when a distin 
guished visitor dined with him by appointment the provision con 
fiistedof a single joint of meat, and a pudding The bishop remarked 
to hia guest on that occasion, that he " had long been disgusted with 
the fashionable expense of time and m ner in ontertainmenta and 
was determined tiat it should i;ecei\e no o untenance from hia 
example." 

Of his amusements we know little except that he t k muth horse- 
back exercise, and often employed his secretary, Mr. Emms, to play 
for him on the organ, 

Bntler held the see of Durham leas than two years. Symptoms 
of general physical decay t>etrajed theniselves about the time of 
his promotion, and in spite of all that skill and affection ouiild 
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8 EDITOR S INTHODUCTION. 

prompt, lie sunk to rest June 16th, 1752, nged slsty. lie was never 
married 

A coDMiierabie number of hie sermons and chai'ges have teen 
printed, but are too philosophical to he generally read. His great 
work is tJie Analogy, published in 1736, and from that daj read and 
admired by ererj highly-oullivated mind. He was induced to write 
bj a state of things very remarkable in the history of religion. 
Debauchery and infidelity were almost universal, not in any one class 
of society but in all, England had reached the culminating point 
of irreligion, and the firm re-establiahment of Episcopacy had as yet 
done noibing to mend the nation's morals. Piety was deemed a mark 
of ignorance and Tulgarity, and multitudes of those who professed it 
were persecuted to dungeons and death. ^ 

InMel wi'iters, warmed into life by court corruption, becatno more 
numerous and widacious than ever before. Their methods of attack- 
ing Christianity were various; but the most successful then, as 
always, was to impugn iiertain doctrines and declarations of the 
Sacred Scriptures, as irrational, and heDce r^ect the whole. They 
generally idmitted the Being and perfection of God, and extolled the 
sutfioieney of natural religion ; but denied any revelation, or any 
necessity for one. The verdict of the world was that the Bible is not 
authentic, that man is not accounlable, nor even probably immortal, 
that God neither rewards nor punishes, and that present indulgence, 
as far as our nature admits, is both wise and safe. 

Bishop Downam,* one of the most learned of the ciergy, in the 
early part of the soTenteenth century writes tlius; "In these times, 
if a man do but labor to keep a good conscience, though he meddle 
not with matters of state, if be make conscience of swearing, sanctify 
the Sabbath, frequent sermons, or abstain from the common corrup- 
tions of the times, he shall straightway be condemned for a puritan, 
and be less favored than either a carnal gospeller, or a close Papist." 

It was considered settled, especially in polite circles, that Chris- 
tianity, after so long a prevalence, had been found out to be an im- 
posture. The clergy, as a body, did nothing to dispel this moral 
gloom, but rather iuereased it by their violent and scandalous con- 
duct. In the sad language of Bishop Warburton, " Religion had 
lost its hold on the minds of the people." He adds with great point, 
" Though a rule of Hghl may direct the philosopher to a principle of 

? Sermon at Spittle, on Alirabam't tjial 
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action ; and the point of ftonor may keep up the thing called man- 
ners, among gentlemen : yet nothing hut religion, can evei' fix a sober 
standard of behavior among the common people." Even the uui- 
vci-sities were uc the side of irreligion; for pK>fessorships, as well as 
pulpits, were given to men, not for positive worth and fitnesa, but for 
possessing qualities then most in vogue with those who held the 
appointing power. Such were the trying times whieh had driven our 
pilgrim fathers to seek a home amid the wiMs of an unexplored con- 
tinent, and to face the dangers of sea and savage. 

It must ever be i-egarded as among the highest instanees of Gqd's 
bi'inging good out of evil, that this outrageous rampancy of infidelity 
brought out & host of champions for the truth of His word ; who 
boldly met the odium of diecipieahip, and v^iged battle in such style 
that the DeisUoal controversy was settled forever. Never was a dis- 
pute more determined on both sides, and nerer was victory more 
complete. Literary infidelity not only recoiled, but was routed ; and 
isan never again prevail. Jlenceforth, no scholar will ever treat the 
evidences of Christianity as a sulgect of ridicule or contempt. 

When we conti'ast the stupendoi^ learning, and powerful logic, of 
the Christian writers of that century, with the superficial and almost 
contemptible productions of the writers against whom they contended, 
we are tempted to wonder why such power should be requisite to 
overthrow such weakness. But we must remember, that frail logio 
and shallow considerations, will persuade men to indulge their vices; 
while iJie soundest reasonings and the most impressive inducements, 
with difficulty lead them to self-restraint and true holiness. 

The infidel writers of that day hate suii^ into such oblivion thai 
their works are now seldom found but in great libraries ; and even 
well-educated persons scarcely know more of them than their names. 
Yet so perfectly did their principles accord with the temper of Hiia 
times and the universal depravity of the carnal heart, that they 
enjoyed the highest popularity with all classes. Forever honored be 
the names of that noble band, who, in face of such odds, established 
the authority of the Bible, and left the advocates of atheism and im- 
morality without a lurking-place.* In this noble cohort Butler 

• Among them were Cucwohth, born 16I7i "Int*l. Sjet of the Universe:" 
liovLE, 1628 ! " Things above Reason :" Stii-lino fleet, 1B35 ; " La'tters to a 
R-iat:" Sit I. Nekton, 1642; " Observatiuna on Propbecj:" Lesui!, leoO; 
"Short Method witb Dcisls!" Lowth, 1661, Vindic. of the Diviae Aiithoi 
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10 editor's INTROnUCTlOS. 

ctanJa eoiispi"uous ; and to him, I tbink, more thiin to all Ujc otiiers, 
ia to be attritiited tlie sudden and total overthrow of infidelity, when 
Itwaa in its gljr/. 

As a metaphysician, few have equalled him. What he added to 
the science, has eyer since remained a part of it, which can be said 
of scarcely another. He advanced more that was new, fortified old 
positione more ably, and applied speeuladon to religion more usefully 
than any before him. Our language furnishes no profouhder thinking. 
Merely to understand him is an honorable distinction, and Requires 
no small previous training of the power of attention. As a polemic, 
he is keen, sagacious, candid, patient, perseyering, calm, inventiye, 
and profound ; every page indicates that repose of mind, which helonga 
only to true greatness, combined with a full knowledge of the subject. 
So far as I am able to judge, he never presses a consideration beyond 
its just limits, and seldom introduces an illustration which has not 
the force of an argument. Fallacies he seems to abolish at a touch. 

The Analogy employed much of his life. It was begun in hie 
twentieth year, but was not published till he was forty-five. Such a 
mode of writing never makes large books, for the matte:', constantly 
revised, becomes constantly condensed. The Analogy is so con- 
densed, as that to make a satisfactory synopsis is scarcely practicable. 
Hence, though my Conspectus and notes have aided my pupils to 
understand and remember the argument, they do not in any measure 
obviate the necessity of studying the book itseif. If they do not 
increase the number of those who shall studiously peruse the book 
itself, my aim and expectations will be disappointed. 

To this work no reply has ever been attempted! Eslensive as is 
its difiusion, and great as is its acknowledged influence, infidelity has 
had the highest inducements to attempt to set it aside. Written for 
a present purpose, and most signally accomplishing it, it is yet so 
written as to endure, in full value, through all coming time. It is 



of the Bible; King, 1669,- "Origin of Evil.-" Sam. Clark, 18T 
of NbU and Rev. Religion;" Waterlakd, 1883; "Seriptun 
Lahdser, USi; "Credibility of Gospel History:" Lelabd, It 
t)eisdc(d Writers," and "Advnntage and Necessity of Rev 
'IkfiniUoB of Christianity," on "Prophecy," Ac: Wabburton, 1698,- "Di- 
vine Leg. of Moses;" Bishop Newton, 1704; "On the Propheoiea:" Watsoh, 
1737; "Apology Tor Christianity," (against Gibbon,) and also " Apology for lh« 
rSililo," (against; Paine.) 
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undoul'tedlj "tho most original and the most profound work esta-Dt^ 
in any language, on the philosophy of religion,"*' " the most ai'gu- 
meatative and philosophical defence of Christianity e\er submittiid 
to the world ."t 

Wrllera in defence of Christianity had, before Butler, amply dia- 
OuBsed the several departments of evidences ; but still there remained 
objeetions. The structuie of the globe, the course of nature, the 
organization of animals, &o. were affirmed to contradict revelation. 
Its doctrines and dnties, moreover, were pronounced inconsistent with 
Hound reason. ButJer repeats none of the old arguments, but confines 
himself to the showing tiat the deijlarationa of revelation are in per- 
fect harmony with factfl seen daily in the world, and which all admit. 
That the world might not have been ordered and governed otherwise, 
he does not choose to dispute. Taking things as they are, and closely 
studying the connection between one thing and another, we ought to 
inquire what course of action on our part, will conform to the needs 
of such a nature and such circumstances. Our bodies are constructed 
of parts, all adapted to each other, and also to one general end. 80 
too, our souls. And the two together have relations and adaptations, 
which may, to some extent at least, indicate what is designed to be 
the general end of our existence. If Christianity befits these several 
parts of our mixed nature and their obvious uses, then there is no- 
thing incongruous between the two ; and no objections agtunst Chris- 
tianity can be drawn from the course of nature. On the contrary, all 
seems to be governed as the gospel declares it is, and shows that the 
Author of min and the Auth r f the Bible is the same This b still 
more impressive when we consider that we have a mora! Jacullt/ for 
It 18 the very oljtU and business f this fit ulty to deal with right 
and wrung good and eni the fa^ts and magn tudts of wh ih aie 
obvious in the course of nature If Chustianitv does in an especial 
manner befii this faculty if it is a^Jaj ted to prtm te lur general 
rectitude and I appiness and if it Lontains no principle whi h is n t 
disiermlle in the g vernment of theiisible world, then there is no 
discrepancy between Christianity ind Proviience 

This 19 Butler a p aiti n He c nfines hmiBolf to proving such at 
anabgy between rcM-lat n nid the d<iily course of tbm^i as that 
nothing kn nn in tl e 11 \er e cin 1 p ofieied m disjro f of thru 

• MclKTUSn:" Progress of Elbieal Pliilosnplij." 
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tianicy. The mode of wailaro wfis new. Without profeasing to 
prove Christianity to be true, lie demonstratsB that it cannot h>. 
proved to be false ; and that if it be eveo probable, the rejection of it 
is a gross folly and a ti-emendous hazard. Every olgection against it 
he proves (o be equally forcible against facts whioh constantly occur, 
and ■which all admit, though none profess to understand. Thus leav 
ing the ramparts of the churob. to be guarded by the mighty men 
who Lad valiantly maintained its defence, he quietly walked out into 
the eawip of the euemy, and spiked every gun ! 

It has been said that the whole argument of the "Analogy'' seems 
to be built on Ecclesiasljcus slii.24; "Ail things are double, one 
agiunst ihe other, and God hath made nothing imperfect." If it be 
BO, it involves no disparagement to have received thus the seminal 
idea of this immortal work. Who else has so gloriously discerned 
and expanded the profound philosophy of the son uf Sira« ? Others 
have uttered sentiments which seem to involve the whole exposition 
of Butler. Otigen affirms that "he who believes the Scripture to 
have proceeded from Him who is the Author of nature, may well ex- 
pect to find the same sort of difficulties iu it a? are ff und in nature." 
Shall wa assign to Origen the whole credit (f (he Analtgy '! As 
well might we bestow all our admiration for the delightful papers of 
Addison, in the Spectator, to the classical authrrs fnm whom he 
selected appropriate mottoes I By such a rule the entire merit of 
this moat Christian work of Butler should be attributed h> the pagan 
Quintilian, from whom he derives the motto ■which so appropriately 
graces his title-page. 

A rapid sketch of the outline of the argument will aid the student 
at his outset. He begins by taking for granted the esistence of an 
intelligent Author and Governor of the universe. Then, from the con- 
ditions and changes observed in the visible world, he argues the folly 
of olyectlng to revelation on account of doctrines which do but 
declare the same general laws and the same principles of govern- 
ment. That theie is this hariiiony, he proves ; and hence the proba- 
bility that the same sort of government will prevail hereafter, which 
prevails now. He demonstrates that man is under exactly such a 
probation in this world, and as to this world, as revelation affirms 
him to be under, as to the next; and that embarrassments produced 
by the doctrine of necessity, involve nature no less than religion. He 
then evinces the need that man should be placed in a state of train- 
ing and trial, if he is ever to be quaiifled for better conditions'; and 
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thai thl^ Wo '1 as --ow goyovced, is esaotlj adapted to give that 
tiaimng tind to produce sucli a cliaraoter as will insure happiness 
under any possible oontjngeneiea. This is the argument of Part I. 

Pioteodin^ to examine Christianify, he discusses its importance, its 
proofs the unaioidableaess of its containing strange things, the 
aViurdity of expecting fully to eompreheud its statements, and the 
abundance of ita evidence for candid minds, though they are not^ 
and ( ught not to be, irresistible. He answers not only the objections 
to Ohustmnity, but the objections against its proofs ; which he shows 
are very different things. Though he keeps rigidly to tlie refutation 
of objections, and nowhere meddles with the direct evidence of Ohi'is- 
tianity, yet, by removing every objection, he does Jn fact confirm its 
claims. This clearing away of objections, q/jfer the usual proofs are 
presented, crowns and completes the evidence. Thus tlie ultimate 
result of a study of his hook is not only negative but positive ; and 
such has been ita effect on every candid and competent student. 

We should remember that we have no right to require the removal 
of objections, and that therefore the whole of Butler's work is in fact 
supererogatory; a concession and kindness to such as liave doubts, 
either honest or captious. Our only rightful demand of Christianity 
is for credeatiah. It presents these in its nature, its miracles, ita 
prophecies, its propagation, its influence, and its succeaa. If tliese 
are competent, we should bow to its teachings. To suppose that we 
are capable of judging of the propriety of all God's law, or even to 
understand his reasons for it, if they were disclosed, is absurd. 

It is true we naturally presume that a revelation in words, and a 
revelation by natural objects and the visible order of things, would 
ooiooiiie; but to find out the fact or the estent of such coincidence, 
is not our first business. We are to weigh the iesiiirtony in favor of 
religion, embrace it, if sufficient, and attribute the olmcurity of any 
part, to our present want of capacity. The solution of difficulties 
serves to confirm our faith in Christianity, but has no place in our 
gi-oand of receptwm and we have no right to wait for such solution, 
however painful and embarrassing may be the difficulties. 

Another, and perhaps even more important, use of the "Analogy," 
is to dissipate the prejudices and objections to Christianity which 
prevent a candid study of its evidences. These prepossess and poison 
the mind, and obstruct or abate the force of the best arguments. 
Few, if any, after a careful esnminafion of the positive evidences of 
Christian Itj, conclude them to be inadequate. But many ave they, 
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wb) lii.y'ng heard objections which their scan ty learning doea not 
enable them to answer, and tbeix no less scanty interest in the subject 
does not induce them to examine, or wliich their inclinations lead 
them fo cherish, cast it all aside. In this way they relieve themselvee 
from ihe labor of investigation, as well as their oompunctiona of 
conscience ; while they indulge both tlieir love of sia and pride of 
singularity. 

An instance of the use of this book io such a mind, wo have in the 
case of Chalmers. lie had read, when a young man, several infidel 
productions. Their semblance of logic and learning, and supercilious 
confidence of stylo, disposed him to regard all religion as mere super- 
stition. His mind was poisoned. Accustomed as ho bad been to the 
positive and precise rea^sonirigs of mathematics, he could not find 
similar proofs for Christianity. But he was induced, by some friends, 
to study Bntler's Analogy. This, as he espressos it^ look Christianity 
" out of the class of unlikelihoods." It brouf^ht him io the investi- 
gation, as if the evidence was neither plus nor minus. He examined 
the evidences aa he would have don© a declaration that Cicero weighed 
just one hundred and fifty pounds; open to the smallest proof or 
presumption on tie positive side of the question. Delivered from 
prejudice, not only against Christianity but agwnst its proofs, he soon 
saw the madness of deism, and immovably accepted the word of 
(Hod, though he did not, at that time, feel its transforming power 
on his own heart. Long afterwards he writes, "I cannot render 
sufficient homage to the argument, which first, addressing itself to the 
subject-matler of Christianity, relieves it of all disproof, and pro- 
nounces it worthy of a trial ; and then, addressing itself to the evi- 
dence of Christianity, relieves it of all objections, and makes good, to 
that evidence, all the enlireness and efficiency which natively belong 
to it." Years afterwards he said, " Butler made me a Christian." 
That it did far more for him than to effect his change of sentiment, 
that it continued to be a light in his firmament, is touchingly told in 
the Preface of his Bridgewater Treatise, where he says, " I have 
derived greater aid from the views and reasonings of Butler, than I 
have been able to find, besides, in the whole range of our extant 
ftuthirship " 

lo the iincere bpliever in the word of God the "study of Butler is 
of great use Diubta are among Satin's tried weapons, and often 
haunt the holip-it, p'jpfi.i.illy it of a <ontemplative turn. They see 
goodnc." oijrtsacd, and mlo lampant tin woild ruled 'oy wukfd 
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moil, nod truUi making its way witli diffieaity. Their lieans are 
tr^torous, tteir surroundingB fuU of temptation, and the direct evi' 
deuce of OhriBtianity thej may neyer have studied. To such the 
analogical argument cornea with full power, meets a candid esiuni- 
nation, and prevfuls. 

To no Christian is this book so useful as the minister. lie is con- 
stantly confronted by the difficulties which Butler so triumphantly 
handles. Here he is furnished, not only ■with a shield to protect his 
own mind from subtle darts, but a sword to demolish the cavil, aod 
defend tho system of which he is a public teacher. 

To all persons this book is of great value. We arrive at certainty 
in but few of our decisions, and are often obliged, even in matters of 
great moment, to act on probability. Thus we employ precautions 
when an evil is not certain to occur. If the evil would bo very 
serious, we adopt the precaution, when there is but little probability, 
or perhaps a bare possibility, of its occurrence. Now, Butler has 
shown that if the proofs of revelation were weak, nay, if it had abso- 
lutely no proof, nay further, if on fair examination there appeared 
not even a probability of its truth, stiU there would remain a possi- 
bUity, and this alone, considering the tremendous issues at stake, 
should make every man a Christian. This argument cannot be 
applied to Mahometanism or any other religion, because against those 
much may be advanced as di^TOof. Our author, having shown the 
utter absence of disproof, shuts us up to the reception of Christianity, 
were its truth barely possible. 

There have not been wanting persons to disparage the " Analogy," 
because it affords, as they say, no direct proof of revelation. As well 
might we demand a discussion of chemistry in a work on astronomy. 
Stores of writers prove Christianity, and here we have one to relieve 
us from the difficulties which beset it, and objections which still 
remain. There is an aspect in which the Analogy may be said to 
contribute tho best of proof. What can go further towards establish- 
ing a point, than to demonstrate that there is no proof of the con- 
trary? What can show the fallacy of a set of objections, more than 
to prove that they might he urged with no less force against the 
obvious course of nature? This use of analogy is conformable to the 
severest logic, and though offering no pretence of positive argument, 
goes far towards establishing full conviction. "The probabilities," 
says Stewart, "resulting from a concurrence of different analogies. 
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may rii-n so high as to praduce an eiFeot on the belief scarcely dis 
aiigviishaWe fi'om moral certainty." 

When it is considered Uiat Butler's argument is wholly in addition 
to the eumulative iiiasB of direct and almost irresistibls evidence, 
and removes even the ol^eetions whieh attead the Bubjeot, we see the 
rejection of Christianity to be inespressibly rash and absurd. We 
see the skeptic condemned at his own bar, for acting in the mont 
momentous of all possible concerns, in a manner the very opposite of 
that which he calls sensible and prudent in his ordinary affairs. The 
"Analogy" establishes, beyond cavil, strong presumptions that Chris- 
tianity IS true, aside from all inspection of its pi-oofs. The man, 
thecffore, who really understands this boot, and refuses to be a 
Christian, is led by his lusts and not his reason. 

Some a<!mirers of this book have lamented as a defect, its want of 
evangelical tmctnre, and its exclusive reference to natural things. 
To me, this IB a prime recommendation. Were it otherwise, the 
reasoning would be in a circle. The lerj structure of the argument 
demands that it ehould avoid quotations from the Bible. 

It must be admitted, however, that some espressions, t»ken just 
as they stand, without qualification by the current of the argunjent. 
tend to lead asti-ay. For instance, "There ia nothing in the human 
mind contrary to virtue." "Men's happiness and virtue are left to 
themselves." "Beligion requires nothing which we are not well 
able to perform," "Our repentance is accepted, to eternal life.'' 
"Our relations to God are made known by reason." Such eipres- 
sions are not to be taken alone, but as explained fey the general drift 
of sentiment and doctrine. No one can be familiar with his works, 
witliout finding the fullest evidence that Chriotianity was to Butler 
infinitely more than a creed or a ritual. Nor should we forget that 
Buuh expressions are not to be interpreted by the tenor of the 
"Analogy" only, but by that of his whole 'Works.' 

Even if it be judged that he everywhere fails to express himself in 
such phrase as we usually call evangelical, it should be remembered 
that he was a Church-of-England man, at a time when there was a 
powerful reaction against the evangelism of the Puritans, and when 
a real lack of eniotiooal piety was general in his church. 

That he did tii-t eryoy in his last illness, which extended over a 
long period, that snsfaioing sense of the lore of Christ which hearty 
Christians generally feel, is certain. A friend, trying to relieve his 
depression, reminded him of his excellent life, and ospecialiv nis 
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wide liberalitiea. lie immediately replied, "I am but a steward! 
Ail is His, intrusted to me, to promote his glory and ihe good ,>f 
maniind; how cam I know that I have not abused tlie ti'ust? I 
reflect on all these things, and they fill my soul with terror hy the 
feeling of responsibility they awaken." 

On another occasion, hia chaplain sought to soothe his troubled spirll 
by referring to the extensire influence of hia Analogy in roclftimiug 
skeptics. His reply was, " I began tie Analogy witli a view to the 
glory of God ; but as 1 pi'oceeded, yiaions of the fame it might bring 
me mingled tliemselvea with my motives, and all was polluted and 
made sinful I The book may be a blessing to others, but it weighs lit" 
lead on my soul," "Admit all this," tenderly rephed the chaplam; 
"jet has not Jeaus said, 'Whosoever cometh untu me shall in nowise 
be cast out'?" Instantly the Bishop raised himself in the bed, esclaim- 
ing, "How wonderful that the force of this parage never struck 
me before ! ' Whosoever,' — ail, all I ' In no wise,' — no amount of 
6ia can prevent acceptance! Christ's righteousness will hide the 
iniquities of aU who accept hia offer of mercy!" 

From that time, for weeks, Butler spoke to all who approached 
him, of a full and free salvation. He died triumphantly repeating 
this passage. 

If all that is said of the lack of evangelical sentiment in Butler or 
his book be conceded, it certainly cannot impair eitlier the value of 
the analogical argument, or the force of our author's use of it. 

Various oircumstances conspire to make the study of "The 
Analogy" difficult The nature of the reasoning — the conciseness, 
and often obscurity of the style — the dislocation of parts by frequent 
digressions — the arrest of a close course of reasoning to answer 
olyeotions — and the abstjwseness of the subject itself — combine tfl 
make (he full comprehension of its import difficult. Mackintosh says, 
" No thinker so great, waa ever so bad a writer," But this, like some 
other ohjeclions of Sir James, is stated too strongly. The language 
is good, sinewy Saxon, and will endure when much that is now 
jailed fine writing, will seem gi^otesque. Still it is possible to 
write philosophy in better phrase, as has been shown by at least 
two great men, Berkeley and Stewart, Had Butler but possessed the 
glowing style of Berkeley, or the smooth, graceful, and transparent 
diction of Dugald Stewart, his work, instead of serving only for close 
thinkers, or a college testrbook, would have been read by all classes, 
and banished that vulgar infidelity which flippant writers still difl- 
B 2» 
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seminile. That it is thus restricted in its influence a m f tu o 
to the worlo. But he ■wrote for a class, and did his w k mpl t ly 
Literary iafidelity was conquered. Vulgar, ignorant, I t u 
infidelity, will always exist, and is eren now deplorably p al 
Both Europe and America contain conceited and malignant igno- 
ramuses, who by their sneers, their oayils, and their audacity, make 
havoc of bouIb. Of these, Tom Paine is a type, whose hook, the 
contempt of cultivated minds, continues to he sold and read. For 
this class of persona, "Baxter's Call," or "Alleine's Alarm," are 
far more suitable than treatises on the evidences of Christianitj, or 
even Butler's Analogj. 
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The text is the result of a careful collation of Oie rarlous principal 
editions. Oocasiouallj solecisms are corrooted, and a word tt 
or put in. italics, wlien a sentence could thus be made p 
The aultor had a fashion of beginning a large proportion of his sen- 
tences with " and," " but," " now," " indeed," " however," Ac., which 
often Borved to perplex, and in such cases they have been omitttKt, 
Long paragraphs, comprehending different topics, have been so 
divided as to correspond with the true analysis ; which will greatly 
assist the student in detecting the successive stages of the argument. 
Special pains has boon taken to correct and improve the punctuation. 
Hundreds of sentences have thus been rendered more perspicuous, 
and many which were obscure, hare been made lucid. In no respect 
was Butler's stylo, as printed, so defective. 

The Conspectus is made much ampler than any other, for this 
reason; that students are apt to content themselves with such help 
instead of mastering the full discussion by the author. In the present 
case they cannot so do, for such is the fulness of the Conspectus, that 
if they master tiiis, they have mastered the subject itself in full. 

Notes by the present editor are distinguished from those of the 
author by being enclosed in brackets. They are designed to open out 
further views, to elucidate the test, to fecilitate eitended researches, 
and to suggest topics for conversation in the class-room. 

The Index has cost far more l&bor than would be supposed, and 
may not be of much benefit to the undergraduate. Its advantages 
«iU not be small to hini in after life when he desires to recur to par- 
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ticii'jir topiiji. The general scholar will find it enable him to make 
use of the book for occasional reference. Without it the vrork is not 
complete for the claas-rooui, still less for the library. 

That Btudects of the Analogy need help, is confeaaed; and all 
attempts to furnish it hate been kindly received As is remarked by 
Bishop Wilson, "Hia argument, clear and convincing a.a it is to a 
prepared mind, is not obvious to the young reader, whose eiperieme 
of life being small, and his habits of reflection feeble, has not tlie 
turmture netessary for comprehending, at faret, the thoughts und 
coiKlusions of such a mind. The style is too clo-c too upgligeiit, tw 
obscure, to be suitable for the young " 

If it be asked why, with several esistmg helps to the study of the 
Analogy, I offer another, I frankly reply, because 1 have found none 
of them satisfactory, either to the public or to myself. 



Some teachera prefer their test-book-j to be iicoompatiied by a set 
of questions. Such will find in this edition all thoy desire. They 
have only to enunciate each seutence of the Conspectus in the 
interrogative form, and they will have every possible questioa 
prepareil to their hand. 
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1. What ia probable epidence ? 

1. It differs from demonstration in that it admits of degree^! of att degrees. 
1.) 0ns piobabilil; doea nut beget nsaurance. 

2.) But the EliglitesC pretumptioa maliee n probability, 
8.) The repetition of it may make eertainty. 

2. Wliat constitutes probability is likeoeei; in regard to the CTsnt itself, or il9 

kind of evidenees, or its circRmstancea. 
1.) This daily affords presumptioDS, evidence, or eonvictiou : according as it 

2.) Measures our hopes and fears. 

3.) Regulates our expectations as t« men's oDnduct 

4.) Enables as to judge o! character IVom conduct. 

3. It is an imperfeat mode of jnclging, and adapted to 1)eings of limited 



4. Where better evidon. 




though great donh 


Is remain. 


I.) We are as much 1 


>ound to do what, on the whole, appea 



if he did not act, and that earnestly, where the cbanoes of snccess were 
greatly against bim. 

II. Tht list and application of proiabilitiei. 
Shall not go further into the nature of prohabls evidenco, nor inquire ichy 
iikaiiess begets presnmption and conviction; nor bow far analogical 

eonelusive this mode of reasoning is. 
1. In determining our judgments and practice. 

1.) There may be oases in which its value is doubtful. 

2.) There may be seeming analogies, whieb ore not rrnlly auoh. 

a.) But as a mode of nrgumiint, it is perfectly just and conelraive. 
t. In noting correspondencies betBeen the different parts of God's govern- 

21 
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] ') We may eitpecl to find tlie same sort of difficulties in Ita Bible, as '"e do 

in Nalnre. 
2.) To deuy the Bible to be of God, booause of these diffieul ties,' requires u« 

to deny that the world una made by bim. 
3.) If there be a likeness between revelation and tbe Byslom o) nature, it 

affords a presumplion tbat bbtb have the same author. 
i.) To reason on the oopetruetion and goremment of the world, without 

Bottling fuundation-prinoiples, is mere hypothesis. 
B.) To apply principles whioh are «erfain,to cases which are not applicable, 

8.) But to join abatrltot reosonings to the obserration of faott, »nd lirgue, 
from kDOwn present things, to what is likely or etedible, must be 
right, 
7.) We lannot avoid acting thus, if we act at all. 
3. In its application to religion, revealed, as well as jjafDral. This is the us* 
which Hill be made of analogy in the following work. In so using it, 
1.) It will be taken for proved that there is an inteliigant Creator and 
Ruler. 
— There are no presumptions against this, prior (0 proof. 
— There are proofs ^— frcjra analogy, reason, tradition, &o. 
—The fact is not denied by the generality of slieptica. 
2.) No regard will bo paid to those who idly speculate as to bow the world 

—Snob prating would amount to this : 

. AH creatures should have been made at first aa happ; as they 

could be. 
. Kotliing of haiard should be put upon tliem, 
. Should haVB been aecared in their happiness. 
. All punishments avoided. 
—It is a sufficient reply to such talk that mankind hare not faoaiaos 
for such speculations. 
3.) We are, to some extent, judges as to e«d»,- and may ooiiolude that Ka- 

but of the means of producing these in the highest degree, we are not 
oompetont judges. 
—We know not the Sltcnl of the universe; 
— Hor even how one person oar 
—We are not often competent t 

— As to God, we may presume that order will prevail in his 

but are no judges of bis modes for accomplishing this end. 

4.) Instead of vainly, and perhaps sinfully, imagining schemes 1 

— Comparing the known coarse of things with what revelatioi 
us to expect. 

III. The fine of this me of Analogy. 
1. Sometimes is practically equivalent to proof. 
3. Confirms what is otherwise proved. 
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3. Shuws that tlis sjEiem of revelatiun is no more open to ridicule, than 

4. Answers altoost all objeotiona agMDst religion. 

5. To a great exlent aneners objecUon: against the proaft of religion. 

IV. General scope of ike hook. 
t. The divino government is conEidered, as containing in it. 
Cliap. 1. Man'a future existence. 

a state of reward or ptiniEbmeiiL 

IT present life probationer;, 
i. And also disciplinarj. 
i. Notwithstanding tbe doctrine or neceesitj. 

!. As proved by miracles. 

I. As a ECheme imperfectl; eouprehended. 
riad on by a mediator. 

ing eucb an amount of ecidence as Ood snir Bt to gtrt 
mg EuGicient and full evideuee. 



PART I. 

CHAPTER L 



^ill not discuss the Buhjeot of identity; but viU consider vbat analogy sag- 
gcBts from obanges which do not destroJi and thus see wbether it is not 
^robabk that wo shall live hereafter. 

I. The probabilities that vie shall survive death. 
I, It is a law of nature that creatures should exist ia direreut stage£,and 
in various dogrees of perfection. 

— Eggs are hatched into birds. 

— Our own present state is as different ftoia our state in the wojnb, H 
two star.ea o( the same being can be. 
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—That ve shall hereafter exist in a slate as diB'erent ham the present u 
the present is from our state in the womb, is according to analogy. 
a, IVe now hiiFfl oapaoitiee tut happiness, action, lalserj, Ac, and there is 
alnuj's a. probabilit; that things will continue as they are, exof^pt when 
esperienoo gives ns reason to think they Kill be nllerod. This is a gene- 
ral lawj and is onr only natural raasou for espaoling the oonUnnnnet of 
any thing. 
3. There is no reason to apprehend that deatli will destroy us. 

If there was, it would ariBe from the nature of death ; or from the analogy 

of nature. 
1.) Not from the nntnro of death. 
—We know not what death is. 
—Bat only mme of its e/«l.. 
— These etfects do not imply the destroction of the lirlog agent. 

nothing of what thf powers themselves depend on. 

2.) Not from analogy. 

— Reason shows uo oonneetion between death and our destruction. 

faoultiea cease to be able to trace tLem, is a probakility of their 
■ ly survived wonderful ehanges. 

II. PresumjJliona against a future life, 
1. That death dMroj/i us. 

A«i. I. This Is an assumption that we are oompoand and material beings, and 
hence disoerplible ; which is not true. 
1.) Consciousness is a single, indivisible power, and of course the subject ot 

it must be. 
3.) The material body is not ourself. 

3.) We oan easily oonceive of onr having more limbs, or of a different kinu, 
or of having more or fewer senses, or of having no bodies at all, ot ot 
hereafter anlmaHug these same bodies, remodelled. 
4.t The dissolution of a succession of new and strange bodies, would have 

Am. 2. Though the absolute simplicity of the living being oannol be provei by 
eipeHmmi, yet facts lead HS so to oonoludo. We lose limha, Ac. 
Our bodies were once eery small, but we might, then, have lost part 

I.) Thus we see thatnocertnin bullc is neoessar; to our existence, and noless 
it were proved that there is, and that it is larger than an indissolnbla 
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— Onr only ground for tbis prosumpiion is our relation to other a, 
of matter. But wo ece these are not necessary to US. 

—It will not do to ssy that lost portions of tho body were not ast. 
who is to determine? 

— The relation botivaen the living agent, and tho most essential p 

the body, is only ouc by which they mutually offaot each othc 

I.) If we regard our body as made up of orgnns of sense, wo come 

— Wo Boe with the eyes. Just as we do with glasses. Tho eye ii 

recipieal, any mors than a telesuope. 
— It is not pretended that vision, hearing, Ae. can be traced olea; 



— Thus, our loss of the orga^a of peroepijon and motion, not being tha 
destrucdon of the power, there is no grojind to thinli that the de- 
struction of other organs or instrumenta vrouid destroy lU. 
Objection. These obEervatiotiE apply equally to brutes. 

Ani.l. Be it so. Perhaps they are immortal; — may hereafter improve! wo 

know not what latent powers they may have. 

1.) The human being at one period looks as little likely to make great 

intellectual attainments ,- for a long time he has oapooities for virtue 

and religion, but cannot use Cbem. 

2.) Many persona go out of lie world who never became able to esarolEe 

Ant. 2. If brutes were iiumorla], it doss not prove them to bo moral agents. 
1.) It may be necessary, for aught we know, that there should be living 

creatures not moral agents, nor rational. 
3.) All difficulties as to what would beoume of thorn, are founded in onr 
ignorance. 
3. That our souls, though not material, so depend upon tho bodily structure, 

that we cannot survive its destruction. 
Ana, 1. B«aaon, memory, Ac rfo noi depend on (he body, as perceptions by 
the senses do. Death may destroy those imirmnenls, and yet not 
destroy the pou/cri of reflection. 
Ant. 2. Human beings exist, here, in two very different states, each having iU 
own laws; sensation and reflection. By the first we feel; by the 
second we rebjon and wiil. 
I.) Nothing whioh we know to be destroyed at death, is neoessary to reflect- 
ing on ideas formerly received. 
3.) Though the senses act like scaffolds, or levers, to bring in ideas, yet when 
once in, we can refleot, Ac without their aid. 
Am. S. There me diseases whicli prove fatal, £c., yet do not, in any part of 
their course, iv^mr the intellect; and this indicates that they do not 
desii-ou it. 
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1.) Id tlie diseases alluded to, persuna bave tbeir reflectire poirer, id fiiU, 



befors death. 
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deatTm/ thefc 
1.) We daily aeerf 

Be koo» of, from 
2.) Seeing then 

of aucb exercise. 

3.) Oar postliumoaa life may he but a. going on, ivilh addltiaua. Like the 
change at our birth — whicli produced D0( n. suspenaioB of the faonliies 
ve had before, nor a (ofo2 change in our ttaleof llfej hut B coDtinuauce 

t.) Deatb may but at OEoe put ua into a Ugher atate of life, aa our birth 
did; our relation iD bodily orgaaa may be the only binderanc« to our 
entering a higher oonditioii of the refleotJTe poiTera. 
5.) Were tre even atire that death noald suspend our intellectual poners, it 
would not furnish even the lowest probability that it would deatroy 
them. 
Objec. From the analogy of plants. 

All'. This furnishes poets nilh apt illuetnvtions of our frailty, but affords no 
proper analogy. Plants lire deatitul* of perception and action, and 



1. It has been shown, that confining onraelvea to what we knot 

probability of ever ceasing to be; — it cannot he concluded froi 
of the thing :— nor from the analogy of nature. 

2. We are therefore to go upon the belief of a future osiatoneo. 

3. Onr going into new aeenea and conditions, ia jnst at natural OS 

into the world, 
it Onr condition may natnratly be a social one. 
5. The advantages of it may natBrally be bestowed, according ti 

law, in proportion to one's degrees in virtue. 
1.) Perhaps not so much aa now ij »o«"c(y,- but by God's mor 



answer all the purposes of religion, aa well us de 
I.) Even a demonstratJon of a, future state, would n 
but would be reconcilable with atheism. 



the whole of Chris 
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But as religion implies a future slate, rpj prcsamption against ai 

Thfl foregoing obaervflUons ramove all presumptions of that sort 
prove to a great probability, a fuudameutal doctrine of religiou- 



CHAPTER ir. 



The question of a future Ufa is rendered momentous bj our capacity for 
happineea and miEerj. 

Eapecislly if that htippiuess or misery depends on our present conduct. 

Wo should feel (he deepest solicitude on this subject. 

And that if there were no proof of a future life and inleresl, other than tho 
probabilities just discussed. 

I. In the presetit world OUT pleasures and pains art, to a great extent, 

1. Wb see them to be consequences of out actions. 
S. And we can /oresee these oonsequenCBs. 

3. Our desires are not gratified, without the right kind of exertion. 

4. By prudenae wo may enjoy life ; rashness, or even neglect may make ui 

5. Why this is BO IB another matter. 

1,) It may he impossible to ba otherwiao. 

2.) Or it mny be best on the whole. 

3,) Or God's plan may be to make only tho good happy. 

i.) Or the whole plan may be incomprehensible to us. 
Oyefl. It may be said " this is only the course of nature." 
Am. It is granted: but 

1. The course of nature Is bnt tho will of Sod. We admit that God is the 

natural governor of the world: and must not turn round and deny it 
hecanse hia government is um/ortn. 

2. Out natural foresight of the consequenees of actions, is his appointment. 

3. The oonseqnenoeE themselves, are his appointment. 

i. Our ability to foresee these ooii sequences, is God's inuruclion how we are 

Ohjec. By this reasoning wo Me inslrucffid to gratify our appetites, and suoh 
gratification is our reward for so doing. 

in geiierot; but ne may, in particulnc eneee, damage ourselves by 
indulgence. Our eyes are made to see with, but not to look at every 
thing :— for instance the sun. 
It follows, from what has been said, that 

II. We are, now, actually ander God's government, in the strietest 
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2. The auDBiii g of pleaaurea and palna to certain aetioDS, and giving noticB 

nf them, is the very essonoo of government. 

3. Whether bj direct acts ipon U8, or by contriving a general plan, doea not 

affect the argument. 
1.) If magistrates could make laws which should Meciila theiasdvei, their 

government would be far more perfect than it is. 
!.) God's making fire barn na, ia aa much an inatanco of goTcrnment, as if 

ho directly injlicled the burn, nhenever ite touched fire. 

4. Hence the unnlogj of nature ahowa nothing to render inoreilible the Bible 

doctrine of God'a rewarding or punishing uccording to our actions. 

Additional remarks on Punlshmenl. 

As men object chiefly to future punishment, it is proper to show further thai 
the course of odministriition, as to present puniahment, is analogous tu wliat 
teligion teauhes as to the future. 

Indeed they add credibility to it. 

And onght to raise the moat serious apprehension. 

I. Circumslanees io he observed torching present punishmenli. 
1. Thoj oflen follon' acts which produce present pleasure or advantage, 
a. The aufferings ollen far exceed the pleaanre or advantage. 
3, They often Ibllon remotely. 
4< After long delay they oflen come suddenly. 

5. As tioae remote effects are not certainly foreaeen, they may not he thought 
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II. These things are no{ accidental, bat proceed from fixed kites. 
ley are matters of daily eiperienoe. 
roceed from the general lawa, by which the world ia governed. 



e.g. Prorerbs, eh. i. 

The analogy aufBciently ansners all objectiona aguinat the Scripture doctiini 
of l\ituro punishment, such as 

1.) That our frailty or temptationa annihilate the guilt of vice. 
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1. Such reflectloris ore terrific, but ought to he stated and conelderBd. 

2, Disregard of a hereafter cannot be justiflad by any thing short of a 

demo«^lrati<i« of atheism. Even skeptical doctrines alTord no }u9tlfl- 



CnAPTER III. 



As the structure of the worid shows inteUi's-^ce, so the mode of dislribnting 
pleoauro and pain, shows government. That is, Ood's nalurai gOTerament, 
such as a king exercises over his Eubjecls. 

But this does not, at Erst sight, determiae what is tho moral character ot 
<ncli Eovotnnienf. 

I, Wkal is a moral or righteous government ? 
1. Not mere rewarding and punishing. 

ft. But doing this according to character. 

3. The perfection of moral goyecument is doing this exacthj, 
Objeo. God is simply and absolutely beuevoleot. 

Aut. Boaevolence, inflnile in degree, would dispose him to produce the grealeat 

possible happiness, regardless of bohaviouf. This wonld rob God of 

other attributes j and should not be asserted unless it eon be proved. 

And wheUier it can be proved is not tbe point now in hand. 

The question is nut whether there may not be, in tho universe, beings to 

JDstice; but whether he treats lu so. 

4. It must be owned to be vastly difficalt. in such a disordered world, to eatl- 

mat« with ezactness the overplus of happiness on the side of virtue: and 
there may be exceptions to the rule. But it is far from being doubtful 
that on the Khole, virtue Is happier than vice, in this world. 

II. The biginnings of a righteina administration, are seen in nalxtre. 
!• It has been proved (ch. IL) that God governt i and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that be would govern ri^hteoiisty. 

1.) Any other rule of government would be harder to account for. 
2.) The Bible doctrine that hereafter Ihe good shall be happy, and the 
wicked miserable, is no more than an espectation that a method of 

3. The opposite consequences of prudence and rashness, show a right censti. 

tntion of nature; and our ability to foresee and control these oonsequencos, 

shows that we are under moral law. 
3. God has BO construotsd society that vice, to a great degree, is actually 

punished by it. 
1.) Without this, society eoald not eiist. 
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>i theil 

Objee, SnoieTjr often puniehes good actionE, and rOBurdB wiokedneaa. 
Am. 1. This ia not necessary, and lonaequently not natural. 

2. Good aoliona are never pui>IJihed bj sooiet; an goad, but bel^Buea 
considered bad. 
1. Bj tha oouraa of nature, virtoe ia rewarded, and vioa puniatod, ai lueh, 
nhich proves a, moral goveriiiuent; aa will bo aeen If wo vightlj digtin- 
guiab between aotiona and their qaaliUas. 
1.) An action may produce present gratification tbough it be wrong: in 
wblp.b case lie gratifloation is in tbe aol, not tbe morality of it : in otboc 
eases the onjojment consists wholly ia the qnality of virtuousneBS. 
!.) Vice is naturally attended with uneoeinees, apprehension, Toiation, 

— This is a very different feeling from that produceii by mere misfortune. 
— Men comfort themselves under misfortune, tbnt it was not lieir own fault. 
3.) Honoat and good men are befriended o* mih. 

i.) Injuries are resented aa implying fault; and good offioea uro regarded 
with gratitude on account of tbe iulfnlimi, even when they fail to 
benefit us. 
— This ia seen iu family government, where children are punished for 
falBchood, IVetfulneaa, &c., though no one ta hurt. 

intention goes far in determining tbe penalty of wrong-doing. 
S.) The whole course of the world, in all agea and relations, turns muob upon 

approbation and disapprobation, 
e.) The very fact of onr baring a moral nature, is a proof of our being 
nndor God's moral government. 
— We ai'3 placed in a condition ■wbioli unavoidably operates on our moral 

—Hence It arises that reward to virtue and reprobation otvice, aa such, 

is a rale, never inverted. If it he thougbt that tbore are iuBtanees 

to the contrary, (whioh is not bo,) they are evidently monstrous. 

— Tbe degtef in which virtue and vice receive proper returns, ia not the 

qnesiion now, but only tjie thing ilaelf, in some degree. 

7.) It is admitted that virtue sometimes enffera, and vice prospers; but tbia 

is disorder, and not tbe order of nature. 
8.) It follows, that we have in Iba government of tbe world, a declaration 
from God, for virtue and against vice. So far aa a man is true to virtue, 
is he OD the side of the divine administration. Such a man must iiava 
a sense o/ seeurifj, and a hope of aotnelMiig ietter, 
i. This hops ia confirmed by observing that virtue bas necessary tendencies 
beyond their present effects. 
1.) These are very obvious with regard to individuals, 
a.) Are as real, though not so patent, in regard to aoeiety. 

— The power of a eooiety under tbe direction of virtue, tends to prevail 
over power not so directed, just as power under diroclion of rcaBiu, 
tends to previwl over brute force. 
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— As this may not lie Qonoeded, wo will Dotico hon the case stands, 

. Lengdi of tima, and proper opportunity, are necessary for roaaoB 

to triamph OTer brutes. 
. Rational beings, disunited, envlons, unjust, and treseherous, tna; 

bo oreroome by brutes, uniting tbemflolveB by instinot : bot this 

nould bo an inverted order of things, 
— A like tendency has virtue to produce superiority. 

. By making the good of Eociety, the object of every member 

of it. 

, By uniting all ia one bond of veramtj and justice. 
J.) If the part of God's government whieh wo see, and the part wo do 
not see, make up one eolienie, then wa aae a lenrfency in virtue to 
superiority. 
4.) Bnt to produce that superiority there must bo 
— A foroe proporUoned to the obstaulea. 
— Sufficient lapse of time. 

—A fair field of llittl ; such as extene of time, adequala occaaions, and 
opportunities tor the virtuous to unite. 
6.) These tbiogs are denied to virtue in this life, so that ite tondonci&e, 

though real, are hindered. 
8,) But it may bave all raquidtc advantages hereafter. 
— Blernity wiU be Usting enough. 



—Other orders of virUions beings will join ; for the very nalnre of virtue 
is a bond of union. 
t.) The tendency of such an order of things, so f;ir as seen by vioious beings 

In any port of the universe, would be to the amendment of all who 

were capable of it, and their taoovary to virtue. 
6.) All this goes to show that the hinderances to virtue are contingent, and 

that its beneficial tendencies are Ood's declarations in its favor. 
fl.) If the preceding considerations are thought la be too speculative, we 

may easily come to the same result by reflecting on the supremacy 

which any earthly nation would attain, by entire virtue for many ages. 



tal system of religion. The govei 



MJtc Why may nut things be now going on in other worlds, and continue 
always to go on in this world, in the same miiad and disordered 
state as at present? 
Ant. We ore not proving that God's moral government ia perffA, or the truth 
of religion, but only seeing what there is in the course of nature, to 
confirm it, supposing it to be linown. Wore there nothing to judge by. 
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gronud to oonolnfle tbot hereafter we alould bo rewarded or punished 
exaotly aooording to onr deserts. But even then tliero would ho no 
indltation that vine b better than siitue. Still the pieoeding obaarvB- 
Mons MHfirm the doolrino of future retrihulion ; for, 
1.) They show that the Author of nature is not indifferent to virtue 

a.) 'Ihat future distrlbuOve justiea would differ not in kind, but in degree 
only, from God's present gorernment. It would be Iho */«cl, towards 
which we eee the lendeiicif. 

3.) That higher lewarda and puoishTuents may be hereafter. 

4.) That WB should sepeel it to ha so; because the tendencies of vice and 
virtue are immutable, while the hinderancea are only artificial. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Thi doetrino of probation coniprehonds several partioulara But the mo?l 
common notion is that our future interests are dependinii ; and depeudmg on 
tmrttlve'. And that we have opporiumtiet for both good snil barl condu<.t, 
and Icmplationt to each. 

Thle is not eiaclly the same as our being under moral government, fur it 

Hence needs to be oonsiderod by itself. 



2. We often blame ourselve" and others foi; evils, ns re=altiag from mis 

conduct. 

3. It is very nerlain that we often mi's pcssible gjod, and incur eiil', not fo: 

want of knowing better, bat through our faull. 
i. Every one epeaks of the hasarda of young persona, IVom olhoi riuuaei 
than ignorance. 
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II T/iise latiral or temporal trii/s are anilogoa to our moral 
and rekgious trial 
I. In both cases irhat oon&titvites the trial is eitlieT m our ciTbumstancea 

1.) Some noulii do ngbt l>ut fur violent or eitroord nary tsmplatic na 

a.) Otiierfi will >eek avil, sod go out of their way attor wicked indulgenoe, 

3.) Bat even those who err through temiitatioii, must Lave that within which 

makes them tvtceptible of temiitlltion. 
4.) So that we are in a like slate of prohation with ceepeot to hoth preSBDl 

%• If ne ptooeed to observe how mankind behove iu both Cdpucities, we see 



3. The analogy ie no leEB plain in regard to the influence of others upon na. 
1.) Bad example. 

2.) Wrong education. 

3.) Corruptions of religion. 

4.) Ooncrnl prevalence of mistakes aa to true happiness. 

4. In both oases negligence and folly bring diffionky as well as viae. 

m. The disadnanlages ice labor under from out fallen and disordered 
stale, are the same, m relation to both earthly andfaliire interettt. 
This disadvantage affords no ground of complaint ; for, 

3. And so moj we obtain the security and comfort of religion. 

3. We might as well complain that we are not a higher order of beings. 



1. ''t is thus proved that the stats of trial, which religion says wo arc in, ia 

credible; for it eiactly corresponds to what we see. 

1.) If from birth till death we were in a constant seourity of enjoyment, 
without care or correctness, it would be a presumption against religion. 

S.) It might, If we had no esperienoe, be urged that an infinitely good Being 
would not expose us lo the hazard of misery. This is indeed a dlffi- 
cnlty, and must remain so ; bnt still the course of natare Is as it is. 

3.) The miseries which we bring on ourselves are no more unavoidable than 

2. It hss been proved that we are in danger of miscarrying as to our inlerestB, 

both present and future. 

3. The sura of the whole is, that as we do not have present enjoyments and 

honors forced upon us, in spite of miscondnet, so this mnj be the case, 
as to that ehiof and final good which religion proposes. 
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lead in tho ccndition epokea of in tbe lii^t e 

. question which cannot ■■■ '' "*" ■•■ *^-* — -— ' ' - 

jtand, if told. And if n. , - — „_ 

tainly is consistent with God's righteou_ „. 

m placed in ocdar to become qualified for 



Id be placed in the ccndition spekea of in tbe lii^t ehaplfir, la 
lb cannot be unSBOred. It may be tiat we could not andcr- 
And if we oould, it might injure ua lo kntw, juBt now It 



keref 

I. TFe are placed in this stale of trial, for our improifmenl in 
virtue, as the feqiiisite qualification for future stcuTtli/ a/iil 
happiness, 

1. Brcrj ereoture is designed for a particular way of life. 

1.) Bsppiness depends on tbe congruitj between a creature s nature and its 

2.) Man's character might be bo ebanged as to make him meapalh of 

3.) Or be might be placed, without changing big nnlura, in n world wliere be 
must be wretched, for wont of the proper objects lo answer to hia 

4.) So that without determining what is the future condition of good men, 
wa know there must lie neccBsarj qnalifiealions to make us capable of 
enjojing it. 

2. Human beings aro so constituted as to become fit for new and different 

conditions. 
].) We not onlj acquire ideas, but store them up. 
2.) We can become mure expert in any kind of action. 
3.) And can make settled alterations in our tempers. 
4.) Wo nan form habils^hoth bodilj and mental. 
As these operate in producing radical changes in human oharaeter, wa will 

—Neither peroepUona, nor knowledge, are habits; though necoasBry to 

— There are habits of perception, however, and habits of action; the 

forniar are passive, tbe latter active. 
—Habits of body are produced by external aets, and habits of mind by 

tbe ei t f p pi y g 1 m t 

— Resolutl tdwil dmyiiylwdf g 

good hbtBt th gdf gpf ^^ 

mind, t 1yd thllltmyhd hmdt 

-Passive mp b [tt w L Tiifmltwtb 
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— Benoe aetiVB habits maj be formed nnd EtreDgthen6d,br»i'ti°Kaceor(U 
log to eertftin motivee ur exeiiement?, nbicb grow less seneibly fell 
and less and less feit, aa tho habit atrengthens. 

oaeea of dietress in order Ib relieve them, uausea dimiBlehed 
seOEiUveness fit tLe sight of misety, and stronger bonevolenoe 
Dud apEJtnda in velLevJog it. 
. So admonition, experience, and example, if acted upon, produce 

8.) The formation of a habit may fae itoperoeptiblo and even inexpUcablB, 
but the thing itself ia matter of certain esperience. 

e.) A habit once formed, the 8«lion becomes easj and often pleasamHe: 
opposite inolinaiiona grow weaker i diffioultiaa Ubb : and occasions more 

7.) Thus, a new character, in several respects, is formed. 
J. We shoQjd not have these capacities for improvement and for the reeun. 
stmotion of character, if it were Bot necessary. 
1.) They are necessary, even as to this life. 

etrength eooje gradnally. 
— If we had them in full, at birth, we should at first be disli acted 
and bewildered, and onr faculties would ha of no uie previous to 
eipsrience. Ignorant of any employment, wo could not provide 
for onraalves. 

tJU he ncqiii'-e knowledge, esperience, and habits. 
2.) Provision is made for our acquiring, in youth, the requisite qualities for 
manbuod. 
—Children imm, from their very birth, 
. The nature and use of ohjeets. 
. The subordinaMons of dumestie life. 
. The rules of life. 
■ — Some of this leaJ'ning is acquired so Insensibly, a to eem 1 ke □ 
s^nct; but some reqnires great care and labor, and the d n f 

— According as we act during this formative period u ha a t 

— Eaily oppoFtnnilaes lost, cannot be recovered. 
«.) Our slate of discipline throughout this life, for another, is exactly of the 
name kind ; and comprehended under one general law. 

life, it would be no objection. 
. We do not know how food, sleep, Ac. enlarges the child's body; 

nor would we expect such a result, prior to osperienca. 
. Nor do children understand the need of exercise, temperance, 
restraint^ &c. 
—We tlius see a general analogy of Providence indicating that the 
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4. If virtue ia a nocessttry qunlification for fntnre happineaa, then we seo onr 

need of tbe momt onltars of our present Btnte. 
1.) Aoalogj indictites that onr fiitnre state will be social. 

—Nature furni^lies do shadon of uniensonuljleiiess in the Scrtptnre 
doeliiufl that this future commuaiij nil! be under the more imme- 
diate government of Gud. 

—Nor the least proof that ito mcmbera nlll not require the esernise of 
VBracitj, justice, io. towards eaeh other; end that character «hich 
remilii from the practice of anch Tirtuea. 

— CBrtainlj the uniTorse is nnder rootal government; anil a virtuons 
character must, in aome waj, ho a condition of happineaa in that 

1.) We are deficient, and in danger of deviating from nhat ie right. 
—We have deairea for outnard objects. 

— The times, degrees, 48. of gratifjing these desires, are, ot right, sub- 
ject to (he control of the moral principle. 
—But that principle neither eicitsa them, nor prevents their being 

excited. 
—They maj exist, when they cannot he lanfullj gratified, or gratified 

ataU. 
-When the desire exists, and the gratification ia unlawful, we are 

S.) Tho only security is the principle within. 

^Tho strengthening of this lessons the danger. 
— It may be strengthened, by discipline and exercise. 
. Koting examples. 

. Attending to the rights and not to preference. 
. Oonaidering our true interesta. 
—When improved, it becomes, in proportion to its strength, our socnritj 

from the dangers of natural propenalona. 
— Virtue, become habitual by diaeipline, is improved virtue; and im- 
proved virtue must produce inoreosed happiness, if the government 

i.) Evan creatures made upright may fall. 

— The fall of an upright being, is not accounted for by the nature o( 

liberly; for that would only be saying that an event happened 

because it might bappen. 
— But from tbe very nature of propensions. 
—A finitely perfect being would have propenaiona corresponding to its 

surroundings; its Duderstanding,- and ita moral sense; andnlltheae 

In due proportions. 
Snoh a being would have propenBinoE, though the object might not 

be present, or tbe indnlgenoe might be contrary to its moral sense; 

and this would have some tendency, however Sioall, to indues 

—The tendency would be increased hy tha frequency cf occDsions; and 
yet more by tbe least indulgenee, even in thought; tQI, under peculiar 

— Tbe first tranagreasion might so utterly disorder tlie constitution, and 
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larltiee j and benco Co the cdqsItu 

6.) On llie contrary, a finitely perrect being may atlain higlier virtue, ani 
more aecarity^ by obeying tba morat principle. 
— For the danger would Icsbbd, by the increased EubmissiveneEa of 

—The moral principle would gain force by exercise. 
6.) Thus vieo is not only criminal, but degrading i and TirtuB ia not only 
right, but improving. 
— The degree of improvement mny be such that the danger of ainning 

may be almost infinitely lessened. 
— Yet the eecDrity may always be the habits formed in a state of dis- 
cipline; mating such a state altogether iit and necessary. 
T.) This courEe of reasoDiDg is vastly stronger when atipUcd to fnllcn and 



11. T!ie prssmt world is pemliarly fit for such diaciplmi 



very difiorent fn 

%■ Our experiecce in this norld, with right views and practice, may leave 

eternal impressions for good. 
3> Every act of self-govern men t in the eseroise of virtue, must, fVom the very 

make of our nature, form habits of virtue, and a more intense virtuous 

principle. 
4> Besolute and perseve. 



S> Self-denisJ is not essential to virtue, but is almost essential to disoipline and 
improvement. 
1.) Because actions materially vhtuona, which have no difficulty, bat agree 
with ear inclinations, may be done merely IVom inolinatioD, and so not 
be reatig virtuous. 
2.) But when they are done in face of danger and difficulty, vlrtnousness is 
increascii, and confirmed into a habiL 
Obj'ea. 1. M our intelleotual or physical powers may be overtasked, so may our 

moral. 
.Ins. This maybe so in exceptional cases, but it does not oonfule the argument 
In general, it holds good. All that is intended to be proved is, that this 
world is )«*enrffrf to be a state of improvement and isfitltdloT it. 
1.) Some ecienoes which of themselves are highly improving, :'eqaire n 

trying measure of attention, which some will Eot submit to, 
1) It is admitted that this world disciplines lonnj to vice ; but this vicious- 

disoiplins to good men. 'I'ho Khole end In placing mankind as they 
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ere we Snow not; but tbeso tbinga are evidont — -the virtues of Eoma 
are exeroieod :— and so exeroiaed be to bo improve^: and improvad 
beyond what thej would bo in a perfectly virtuous community. 
8.) That all, or even the gonctnlity, do not improve, is no proof thfit their 
irapTOvemeut nas not i»lended. Of seeds and aQimals not one in a 
million comes to perfeoljoa ; yet such aa do, evidently answer an end 
for which they were designed. The appearance of maste in regard to 
eeeds, &e. is just as unaccountable, as the ruin of mond agents, 
O^Vo. 2. Rectitude arising from hope and fear, is only the discipline of 
self-love. 

of such obedieoae, forms a habit of it; and distinct habits of various 
virtues, by repressing inclinadon whenever justice, veracity, Ac 

Beside, veracity, jnsUoe, regard to flod's autiiority, and self-interest, are 
coincidenli and each, separately, a just principle. To begin a good 
life from either of them, and persist, produces that very character 
which corresponds to our relatiooa to God, and secures happiness. 

not wanted to qualify us for a state of happiness. 
Ant. Such is not the verdict of experience. Passive submission is essential to 
right character. Prosperity itself begets extravagant desires i and 
imagination may produce as much discontent as actual condition. 
Hence, thongh WB may not need pnd'enre in heaven, we shall need that 
tetnpeT which is formed by patience. 
Self-love would always coincide with God's oomoiands, when our interest 
was rightly understood; but it is liable to error. Therefore, habits of 

Oijifl. 4. The trouble and danger of such discipline, might have been avoided 
by making us at once, what we are intended to become 

Am, What we are to be, is the elfecl of what we are to do. God's natural 
government is arranged not (o save us from trouble or danger, but to 
onplle and incline us to go through them. It is as natural for us to 

things we are left to onr choice, whether to improve our powers and so 
better oor condition, or to neglect improvement and so go without the 

Analogy, therefore, mattes the same arrangement credible, aa to a fliture 



1. Kot to the all-knowing Being, but to bis creaUon, or part 

ways which we know not, 

2. It niuy be a means in disposing of men according to chf 

3. And of showing creation that they are so disposed of. 
(. Such display of character certainly contiibulos, large 

course of things cousidtred in this chapter. 
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have no right to object to ChrisUanity, fi>c tliey of oourse hold 
to ho oompatiblo with what (hey see in nature, 
^ien is, whether it be not equally oompalible with what Chris- 

L absurdity as necessity, is pusiUng; 



I. Necessity does not destroy the proof <tf on inldl^ent Author and 
Oovernor of the aorld. 
I. It doee Dot exclude design and deliberation. 

1,} Thi^ is matter of actual experience and conecionsncsa. 

— Necessity doea not account for the exiileuee of any thing, but is only a 
cireai/ielance relating to its origin. Instance t!ie case of a honee: 
the fatnliet admits that it had a builder, and the only question nonld 
be, was he obliged to build it aa he did ? 

ame as to the eonstnietion of the world. To say it exists by 

necessity is only an sbstraot notion, and cnn do nothing. 
) We Bay Hod exists by nei;essity, because we intuitively discern that IberB 
must be an infiniie Being, prior to all causes; but we cannot say that 
energ lli'nj so exists. The fact that many changes iu nature are pro. 

) Tbua though the fatalist does not choose to mean by necessity an ogBUl 
necessarily, he is obliged to mean this, 
so follows that a thing's being done by necessity does not eicluda 

; does not exclude a belief that we are in a state of religion. 
Suppose a ftttaliat to educate a child on his own principles,— viz.! that 

blame, 
(It might be asked, would ho, if possessed of common sense, so educate 

his child r) 
— The child would be delighted with his freedom; bnt would soon proT« 

— He would meet with checks and rebuff, which would leaoli him that be 

— He would, in the end, be convinced either that his doctrine was wrong, 
or that be had reasoned Inconclusively upon it, and misapplied it. 
3.) To apply fatalism to practice, in any other way, would be foand equally 

fallacious : s.^. that he need not take care of bis life. 
e.) Ko such abanrdity follows the doctrine of freedom, 

— Reasoning on this ground is justified by all experience. 
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iroofs of religion on the anpposilion of free- 
LiaiTe on tta sappoaition of nBoasBity. 
it God bos a nill and a cbarncler. 
having awill and a character; from bwng 
,, io. 

I ex,niEe for crimD, it Dqually excuaea the 
L of the one, it desCroyB 

3.) The very asEnmptioa of injnetice in pnoishiDg crime, sliowe that ne ean- 
not rid oaraelvaa of the notion of justice and injustice. 
Oi/gu. If necessity be reconcilable with the character of God, as portrayed ia 
Cb 'Et' n'ty, does it not destroy the proof that he bus that character; 
and eo de troj the prooft of religion ? 
Ara No Happ ncss and misery are not oor fate, but tie reaulla of our con- 
d a deEOvernmentiathatof aratberaDdamligiEtratB; and hia 

na a u e of government must be veracity and justice. We shall 
p aed o how that, 

II JVj y does not destroy the proofs of religion. 
I. II is a plain fact that God rewards and punishoa. 

1.) lie baa given us a moral faoally, by which we discern between actiona, 

and approve or disapprove, &e. 
a.) This implies a rnle, a peculiai ftincf of rnlo; i.e. one from which wa 

cannot depart nitbont being sslf- condemned. 
3.) The dictates of our mora! faculty are God's laws, with sanotions. It not 

only raises a seDee of daiy, but a sense of Beam-it^ in obeying, and 

danger in disobeying; and Ihia ia an eiplioit aanction. 

mnat infer that in the upshot happiness will follow virtue, and miaor; 

5.) Hence religious worship is a duty. If only as a means of keeping np tho 

6.) Ho objection from necoaaity can lie against Ibis course of proof. 

— The ooncloaion is wholly and directly from facta; not from what 
might appear to us to be fit, but from what his actiona tall ns k« 



3. Nfttnrat religion has exlarnal evidence 



ignorant of history, and of the prsaent atatu of mankind, he nonlil 
inquire : 
—How this religion came? 
— Ilow far the belief of it Bltended? 

— If ho fonnd that some one had totally propounded it, as a deduotioD 
of reiison, then, though its evidencea from reason would not be i-«. 
paired, its history would furnish no further proof. 
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S) But suot an one would find, on the eonlrary, 

—That eEsentially it had baen profasaed in all countries. 

— And ean he tmtei up through all ages. 

— And nas not reutuned out, but revealed. 
8.) These things ara of great »eigbt. 

— Showing Batumi religion to be conforoied to the common secee 

— And either that it vms revealed, or foroes itaelf npon the mind. 
—The rude state of the early ages leads lo the belief of its bei 
revealed, and suah is the opinion of the learned. 
<i Early prelenees to revelation indicate some original real one from whi 
lioj were copied. 

^The biatory of revelation is as old as history itself. 
— Such a fact is a proof of religion, against which there is no p 

— And inilieataa a revelation prior to the examinaUon of the boolt m 
to contBin it; and independent of all eonsideraUona of its bei 
corrupted, op darkaaed by fables. 
4. It is thus apparent that the exiemat evidence of religion is cunsiderab 



1. The do.n(^c of taking custom, &<:. for our moral rule. 
1.) Wo arc bU liable to prtaudiea. 

2.) Reason may bo impaired, prjrverted, or diaregarded. 
3.) The matter In hand is of inSnite moment. 

2. The foregoing observations amount to pracdoal prooF. 

Objee. Probabilitiea which cannot he confuted, may bo overbalanced by 
greater probabilities: mnch more by demonstration. How, aa the 
doctrine of necessity must be true. It cannot ba that Qod governs us 
ns if we were ttoa when he knows we are not. 
Ana. This brings the matter to a point, and the answer is not to be evaded, — 
vii.: that the whole conatitution and course of things shows this 
reasoning to be false, be the fallacy wbere it may. 
The doctrine of freedom shows where, — vis. ; in supposing onrselves neces- 
sary agents when in fact we are free. 
Admitting the doctrine of neoeasltj, the fallacy evidently lies in denying 
that neeeasary Dgents are aecouat&ble; for that they are rewarded and 

jQBOLnsiOB.— It follows that necessity, if true, neither proves that Glod will 
not make hia creatures happy or miserable aceording to their eonduet, nor 
destroys tha proofs that he will do bo. That ia, neccsaity, practically, is 
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CHAPTER VII. 



In arguing Ba to its troth, analogy oould only sbow it to ba oredil-le. Bnt, if 



I. The ordering of nature is a scheme; and make) it Tfdible Ay 

analog!/, thai Tnoral ffnvemmBiil is a scheme, 

I. The parte curiously correspond to eaoh other; indiviiluala to inJividualB, 

spocies to epeoies, events to events ; and all Uiess both immediiils and 

remote. 

S, This correspondence embraeaa all the past, and all the futnro ; including 



It of 

2.) Things appBrcnlly the most insignificant, seem to bo ocoessarj to others, 
of the greatest importance. 
t. If such is God's natural government, it is credible that snob is his moral 
government. 
1.) In fuel they are so blended as to moke one scheme. 

the animal, and our animal organization snbserves our mentaL 
—Every act of God seems to look beyond the oecaaion, and to have 

reference to s general plan. 
—There is evidently a previous adjnstmcnt. 
. The periods, ie. for trying men. 

■ The liinde of Tetiiimtion. 
2.'' The whole comprises a ajBtflm, a very small part of wbieb is known to 

us ; therefore no objections against any part can he iosisted on. 
S.) This ignorance is univeceally acknowledged, aseept in arguing against 
religion. That it ought to be a valid answer to objections against 
religion, ire proceed to show. 
— Snppoae it to be asserted that alt ovils might fanve been prevented h^ 
repeated interpositions ; or that more good might have been so pro- 
dnoed ; which would be the utmoet that oould he said : still, 
— Our ignorance would vindicate religion from any objections arising 
from apparent disorders in the world. 
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'nppo« 



ipoaeibla, which aH do not aee fo bo bo; 



made against an act related lo other ind 

— Somo unknown relation, or unknown impossibility, may rondar the aot 
not only good, but good in the highest degree. 
II. Consider some particular thinga, in the natural government of 
God, the like of tohkh vie may infer, hy analogy, to be con- 
tained in JHs moral government. 
1. Ko ends are nocovnpUsbed withont moans. 

I.) Often, meaHE very disagreeable bring the moat desirable results. 

2.) How means pteduee ends, is not learned by reason, bnt cxporience. 

S.) In many oases, before esperieneB, we should have espeeted eontrnry 

results. 
4.) Hence we may infer that those things which ere objeeted against Qod'e 

moral government, produce good. 
6.) It is evident that our not seeing houi the moans nork good, or their 

fitness to work good. 
6.) They mny not only be fit, but the (wfi/ means of ultimate good. 

suffering for gin be better than if we were restrained by force, yet it 
would have been better if evil had not entered the world. 
Am. It is gr.inted that fhongh sinful acts may produce benefits, l» refrain 
from theai nould produce more. We have carotive pains, yet pain is 
not better than health. 
3i Natural government is carried • 
1.) Nature sbowa that this is bi 

are general laws. They enable us to foreeaet for th p 
good. 
3.) It may not be possible, by general laws, to prevent 11 i 

remedy them. 
S.) Direct interposiijons might perhaps remedy many d 
under thorn, but this would have bad effeots. 

— Leaving as no rule of life. 

—Every interposition wonld have dietant eSacts : so that 
guess what would be the idApJb result. 
. If it be replied that Ihoae distant ofi'ecls might als 
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Ofrfed. If ire ara so Ignorant as this whole argument supposes, we are lo« 
ignorant to undsrstand the proofs of religion, 

Aas. 1, Total ignornnee of a subject prooludes argument, bnt partial ignorance 
does not We may, in various degrees, itnon- a man's character, and 
the waj he is Hkelg to pursue eertain ends ; Mid yet not know how he 
ought to act (0 gain those ends. In this caae objections to liis mode 
of pursuing ends may be answered by onr ignorance, Lhougb that he 
doee net in a certain manner is capable of proof. So no mny have 
evidence of Ood's character and aims, and yet not be competent judges 

of rohgion, but no objection to religion itself. 

^tH. 2. If our ignorance did invalidate the proofs of religion. Be welt as the 
ol^ections, yet is it undeniable that moral obligations remain un- 
aSected by our iguornnee of the consequences of obedience or viola- 
tion. The eonaequencea of vice and virtue may not be fully known, 
yet it is credible that they may he such ua religion declares : and this 
credibility is an obligation, in point of prudeiice, to abstain t^ora sin. 

Aat. Z. Onr answers to the objections against religion, are not equatl; valid 
against the proofs of it. 
[Answers rehearsed.] 

Atu. i. Our answers, though they may be said to be based on onr ignorance, 
ara really not so, but on what analogy teaohes co!icer«i»g our igno. 
ranoe, — vis.; that it renders us incompetent judges. They are baaed 
on enpeiienee, and what we do iiiuw ; so that to credit religion is to 
trust to experience, and to disregard it is the contrary. 
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3. Our very nature oompels us U) believe tl 

Author of nalnre, is just and good. 

4. Whatever be his ehaiaeter, he formed th' 

he does, and has assigned us our part a 
&. Irrational creatures aot tlioir part, and rei 
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PART n. 

CHAPTER I, 



Btebt one must admit that we need a, revelfition. Few, if any, ooulfl reasf 
oat a eystem, even of natural religion. If tbey could, tbere le no prolmbilii 
that they would. Such ns might, would still feel the want of revelation, "i 
Efty that Christianity ia auperfluons, is as wild as to say all are happy. 

No axactncaa in attending to natural religion can make ChristianitJ of smo 

If Chriatianitj be from God, we must obey, unless we know ali his rensoi 
for giviug it: and also that those reasons no longer esiat; at least in our cas 
This we cannot linow. 

The importance of Christianity appears if we regard it 

I. Ai a tepablkation 0/ natural religion. 

1. It gives the moral system of the universe. 
1.) Free from corrnptiona; toach lug that 

—Jehovah created all things. 

— governs all things. 

—Virtue is his law. 

— Mantiind will be judged according to character. 
2.) It publishes ila facts authoritatively, 
3.) With vastly more eleamassi e.g. the doctrines of a future state: dang 

of ain : efficacy of repentance. 
4.) With the advantage of a viaible ohuroh, distinguished from the world 1 

Vbjec. The perveraions of Chrislianitj, and the little good it has done, 
dm. 1. Natural religion ia no less perverted, and has done loss good. 

2. The beneflta of Christiani^ are not small, 

3. The evlla ascribed to it, are not its effects. Things are to be jadgi 

by their genuine tendencies. 

6.) With the additional advantage that every Christian, is bound to instru 
and persuade others. 



the Son and Holy Ghost. 

inn of baptism. 

ia to Christ, and the Holy Ghost, based 
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III. The fearful hazard of neglecting Vhrhtianity. 
1. Those nbo think naUral religion euffinent, must a.dmit that Christiauilj t 

highly im;iorlan(. 
8. Our relations to Christ being made known, onr religious regard to him is 

an oxidant obligation. 

3. Thaao relations being real, there is no reason to think that our osglect of 

behoving Buitobij to tliem, will not bo attended with the same kind of 

4 . If wo are corrupt and deprsTed, and so unfit for heaven, and if wo need 

God'e Holy Spirit to renew our nuturB, how can it be a alight thing 
whether we make nse of the means for obtaining such assistance ? 

5. Thus, if Christianity be either true, or merely credible, it is most rasli and 

preeumptuoBs to troat it lightly. 



e such beei 
commanded. 
3.) The manner in which a duty is made known, dues not make It mora 
positiTB. 
3. The ground of regarding moral duties as superior to positive. 
I.) Both have the nature of moral comtnands. 
2.) If the two conflict, we must obey the moral. 
— Fositjve institutions are meane to morai ends. 

— Obedience to positive institntiona, has no value but »a proceeding f 
moral prlncipte. 
3.) Both moral and positive duUes are reoenled, and so are on a level ; 

precepts must prevail when the tvo interfere. 
3, There is loss necessity for determicing their relative authority, than si 

us aoceptaneo with God, without moral virtue. 
2 ) Scripture always lays stress on moral duties. 

3.) It is a great weoknoss, though very comoion, to make light of poai 
iuBdtutions, because less important than moral. 
—We are bound to obey all God's eomnumda. 

— A praoept, merely posiUve, admitted to be from God, creates mi 
obUgation, in (ha strictest sense. 
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CHAPTER 11, 



Tlie analogy of Doture is generolly eupposed to afford presumptions agamet 
TLej are deemed to require stronger evidence than otber eventB. 

I. Analog!/ furmshes no presumptions against the general scheme of 

Christianity. 
I. It is no preEumption against Chtiadanitj, that it is not the disooverj of 

reason, or of axporienoe. 
3. fior is it a {irosuinption against Christianity, that it oontsinii things trnlike 
the apparent course of aatura. 
1.) We cannot euppoao every thiag, in the vast universe, to ho juat like what 

is the conrse of nature in this little world. 
3.) Even nithin the present compass of our knowledge, we see many things 
greotlj unlike. 
3i If we choose to call wlint is unlilie our Imcwn course of things, mtractdova, 
still that does not make it imprttbable, 

II. There is no presumption against such a revelation, as wB shozild 

note call miraculous, being made, at t/ie beginning of the 



from that which rules the 

extent, to which a power via exertei^. 

5. There is then no presunption from analogy against supposing man had a 

6. All tradition and hiatory teaches that he iiad, which amounts to a real and 

III. There w no presumption against miracles, or a miraculous revela- 
tion, after the course of nature vias settled. 
t. Such a pvesumplion, reqairea the adduction of some pamthl case. 
'i. This would require us to know the hislcrj of some other world, 
;i. Even than, if drawn from only one other world, the presumption would 
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— Hente the qucslion of a presumption ngainst miracles, involves only 
the degree of presumption, (not nhether the presumption is peculiar 
U> mirnclea,) and nhetber that degree is such aa to render them 

stances on which the course of catnre depends. 

— Fivo or six thousand yours may have given oooasion aad reasDns for 
mirconlous iBterpoaitiODE of Providence. 
3. Taking iti religion, there are distinct reasons for miracles; to afford 

additional instruction ; to attest the truth of instruetion, 
t. Uiracles mnst not be eampnred nith common events, hut nith uncommon; 



1. There are no analogiea to render miracles icoredible. 

3. There arc no presumptions [igninst them, j>ecu{i(ir to them, aa distinguished 
from other unusual phenomoua. 



:not fnll enongh: has in it foolish things: 
s tj'ranny: is not universally known: not 
nell arranged ; figurative language, dkc 

It is granted t!iitC iF it contained immoratilies or conlradielions they voutd 
ihow it to be fhlae. But oGher objections against religion, aside from objections 
against its evidences, are frivolous; as will now be shown. 

Let the student look to the force of tlie proofs, rather than any conscqnencet 



It. Kature shews many things we should not huve expected, prior to expe- 

3. Hence it is altogether likely it nonld be so in religion. 
i. If a citiaan is incompetent to judge of the propriety of the gemral iaw£ rf 
his government, be is equally inoompetent to judge when and how far 
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II, We are no bsller judges of hole rtvelation should be imparled. 
Whether to etery man, or ta Borne for others ; or what mode 
or degree of proof should be giyen ; or whether the fcEOW- 
ledge shoald be given gradually or Guddenly. 

1. Wb »ro not able to judge how much new knowledga ought to be given 

2. Nor how far, nor in what waj, God should qualify men to transmit anj 

TevelatioD he might make. 

3. Nor Bhetber the evidence should bo certain, probable, or doubtful. 

4. Nor whether all should have the same benefit from it. 

9. Nor whether it should be in wriling, or verbal. If it be said that if not in 
writing it would not have nnswered its purpose: I asli, what purpoaef 
Wh kn w wh 1 purposes would best suit God's general government? 

6. All wh h h w be absurd to objeut to pardeular things in revelation 



1. No b fa A uld overthrow the authority of a revelation. 

2. I an on be e hrown by nullifying the proofs. 

3. Though the proofn eould be shown to ho less sfax>ng than is afSrmed, it still 

should ooDtrol our conduet. 

IV. Modes of arguing, which are perfectly Jail, m relation to other 

books, are not so as to the Bible. 
1. We are eompetent judges of oomDioo books, bat not of Soripture. 
*. Our onlj inquiry should be to find out the sense. 

3. In other boohs, internal imptobabilitiee wenkeu external proof; hut in 
regard to rBvelotion, we soareely know what are improbabilities. 
1.) Those who judge the Scripture by preconceived ejtpeotnfaons, will imagine 

they find improbabilities. 
2.) And so they woald by thus jud^ng in natural things. 

— It would seem very improbable, prior to experience, that man should 
be bettor able to determine the magnitodes and moHona of heavenly 
bodies, than he is to determine the caases and cures of disease, which 

— Or that we should sometimes hit upon a thing in an instant, e\-on when 
thinking of somclbing else, which we hod been vainly trying to 
discover for years. 

— Or that langnage should be so liable to abuEe, that every man may ho 
a deceiver. 

— Or that hi'ute insKnct should ever be superior to reason. 

V. Such observations apply to almost all objections to Christianity, 

at distinguished fi-om olg'eiitions against its evidence. 
For {nstanoe, the disorderly manner in which some, in the apostolic ag«4 
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The perjoD having nny sucli gift, would hayo the same power OTar it which 
he wonld haye over any tjFher ability, and i light pervert it. 

To Bay why was he not also endued with ;uiideooe, to reutrain its use, 
is but saying why did not God give a 'iigher degree of miraculous 
endowmenl ? As to which we are not comj stent Judgee. 

only on those who are prudent and make the beet use of tiiem. 
Kor is worldly injtriiction, by educatOH, commonly given in the happieet 

VI. There is a membUnce between reiigion and nature in several 
other respects. 
., In both, common and neceesary thlnge, are plain; but to "go on lo perfeo. 
tiDB" in either, requires exact and laborious stady. 
~ e hinderaneeB to both religions and physical knowledge, are the esme 
in kind. A more perfect knowledge may be brought about, 
1.) By the progress of learning and liberty. 
2.) By students attending to intimations overlooked by the generaJity. 

yet only lately are any great disooveties made. 
4. Perhaps these scientific diacoveries, are to bo the means of opening and 

ssoerlaiuing Bible truth. 
Objee. The cases are not parallel for natural knowle !gc i of lo consequen e 

Ans-l.Ths cases ore parallel for natural kniwiedge is ss mporlant to 

well being 
.A«9.2.It the cases were not parallel there are plenty of other analogies, 
wbiih how that S d does not disj enae his g fti SLtkird og lo oar 
notions ot tbeir value 
O^ic 2. If Christianity be intended for the recovery of men why not sooner 

introduced and more widely diffused? 

A»f. The objection is ju>t as strong agaiuit toe natnr 1 ocientea RaT if the 

light of nature and of ray Htion are b th fr m the ■nme i urce ve 

might Krpeci that revelation would have been introdaced and diffused 

jnst as it is. 

1.) Remedies for disease are known but to i few, or not known at all, nor to 

any without care and study. 
2.) 'When proposed by discoyerera, IheJ have been treated with derision, Kid 

the use rejected by thousands whom they might have cured. 
3.) The bast remedies have been used unsUili^Uy, and so made to piodne* 

4.) Their benefit may oome very slowly. 

6.) In tome cases they may be wholly inaffeolnal. 

t.) Thay maybe so disagreeable that many will not submit to use them, even 

with the prospect ot a cure. 
T.) Somatiuies the remedy may be entirdy out of reach if wo were re«dj 



All this reasoning aiay ha applied to Chris 
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TIT Ha ig obiialed all objKhom to Chn tiamty from n eon 

lammg thtngi vie should not have expe led v.; tall lovr 

consider the objeiHiom againal its moralii!/ 

I. Rea nn may judge as to wheCier reyelaHon oontaina Ihinga ojntrarj to 

Just ce andmslom i,e a> those attr butes nre tAUght bTiioturjil re! gion 

But no auch objecdooa are advanced, except such aa would equally 

condemn the eonsOtutign of nature. 

it. There are indeed particular precepts, lo particular persons, which iitauld bo 

immoral, but for the precept. The precept ohangea the nature of thf 

3. None are contrary to immutable mi>ru.lity. We are never commanded M 

Cllltivnte the principlea of ingralitude, treachery, &B. 

4. God may commftnd the taking of life or property because these ate kii, 

5. The only real difficnlty is, that such commands are liable to be perverted by 

the wieUed (o tlieir own horrid purposea ; aud lo mislead the weak. But 
such objections do not lie against revelation, aa such, but against the very 
notion of reliffioa p* a trial. 

6. The sum of the whole is, objections against the gekeme of- Christianity 

do not affect its truth ; since there are no objecdona against ita morality. 

dons ugaiust the eiiidence, will be cojiaidcrcd in a subsequent chapter, 
[.■.«. eh. vil.] 



CHAPTER I\'.« 



Is the last chapter it was shown that we might espect, beforehand, that a 
revelation would contain strange things, and thlnga liable to great objections. 

This abates the force of sueh objeetiona, or rather precludes them. 

But it may be said this does not show such objectionable tilings to be good, 
or credible. 

It WB! a eufflcient answer [ch. vii. part i.] to objections against the ooursa 
of nature, that it was a scAenrr, imperfectly comprehended. 

I. ChTistianity is a scheme, beyond our comprehension. 
!• God's general plan is to conduct things gradually, ao that, finally, every one 
shall receive what be deserves. 

2. Chrislianity is a. pariicular arrangement, under this general plan ; is a part 

o( It, and conducaa to its completion. 

3. It is It-aelf a complicated and mysterious economy. 
I.; Its arrangements began IWim fhe fail of man. 

S.) Various dispensaWons, patriarchal, prophetic, Ac. were preparatory to it 
3.} At a certain juncture in the condition of the Borld Jesus Christ came. 
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4.) ThB mission of tho Holy Ghost was part of this eeonoraj. 
J.) ChriEl LOW presiiiEB over it, and niU establUh the church, jiidKe lb* 
world, giva ap the kingdom, Ac Ac. 
4. Of coarse, we can comprsbend but little of such B scheme. 
6. We plainly see. from what is revealed, that there is very mnch unrOFeiJed. 
6. Xhus it is evi:dent thai we are as little capable of judging aa to tlie whole 
ajstem of religion, as we are as to the whole system of nalnro. 
II. In both material and apiriluai things, means are vied to 
accomplish ends. 
1. Hence a thing may seem foolish to us, because we do not tnow ils object 



III. ChrUtianitij is carried on by general laws, no less than n< 

1. Why do we say there are la,m o/ natvre T 

1.) We indeed linovf some such. But nothing of the lawa of many tti 
. Pestilence. . Storms. . Earthquakes. . Dive 
human powerE. . Association of ideas. 
3.) Hence we call many things aettdentot, which we knew ore nol 

of chance, but are eubjeot to general laws. 
3.) It ie a very little way that we can trace things to their general 
4.) We attribute many things to such laws, only by analogy. 

2. Just tor the Eome reasons, we say that miraelea comport with God' 

(awB of xniidom. 
those by which 



>r under) 



ndings, 



e, then Christianity, if 
vealed bat in part, a 



r of fact 



ohapt*r, [ch. iii.,] ai 






the next thing is to dieonss objeciiotis i 

As one of tliese is directed against tlte ackeme, ai 
be considered here. 

Objee. Christianity is a roundabout, and perplese* 
men, for want of understanding or powc 



.«. J.) (, 



es jnst saeb ci 



ist now described, it will 

ore obliged to adopt, in 
the natural world. The 
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3.) Vf« do not know what are mcara, nn. 

4.) Great length of Ume is reqnired in e 

lableSf geological poriodSf ^c* 
5.) One BtBle of life is a prepsration and 
6.) MilH is impatianl, bat Jehovah delibi 



CHAPTER V. 



I. Our edstente, and all its salUfaclums, are hg Ihe medium of olhera. 

1, If BO in the natural world, why not in the Bpiritnol? 

2, T6b objection therefora is not only agtiinst Chrisft tnediatiun, but aH 



is of falling from a preciiiice. 

3. Ibis is not taking punishment out of the bands of God, and giving it to 

III. In natural providence, God haa made provision thai the bad 
consequences of actions do not always follow. 
1« We may say God could have prevented all evil. But we see he permits It, 

1.) Thus the bad consequences of trifling on a pfeoipioe may be prevenMd 

2.) Wo may ourselves do mucb towarde preventing the bod oonse([uenceB of 

our misdeeds. 
S.) Sliil more if assisted. 
2. It might have been porfoetly just if it ncre not so; but that it is eo, ehoiri 
compassion, as distinguished from goodness. 

4. Thus analogy sanclions an arrangement, by which the ruinous conscqueneet 

of vice or folly may be averted, at least in some caaes. 

5. If the oonsequenees of rash and inconsiderate acts, which we scarcely call 

vicious, are often so serious, wb may apprehend that the bad conaequenoei 
will he greater, in proportion as tbe irregularity is greater. 
fl. A dissolute dieregard to al! religion, if there be a religion, is iucamparebly 
more reprehensible than the mere neglects, iniprudeneies, Ac of this life. 

even death, no one can say what may be the consequences of blaephuajy, 
contempt of God, and final impenitence. 
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B> 'Sot can any one tell, haw far the consequences of such great iricbednsBS 

cau possibly be preventGirl, conaislentlj nith tte eieraal rule of right. 
D, Still there noiild, from aualogj, be some hope of room for pardim. 

IV, There a no probabitit}/ that any thing we could do atom, wouM 
entiTsly prevent the effects of out irregularitiee, 
t Wt> do not knew all the renaona for punishmenl, nor nby it ehonld. be Bt 

to remit puniEhmont. 
2 Hor do we know all tlie consequences of Tioo, and so shonld not know huw 
to prevent them. 

3, Vice impairs men's abilities for helping themselves. 

4. Misconduet makes assbtance neoessarj, which otherwise wonld not have 

been. Why should not the same tbings be so, aa to onr future LnteroBtsI 
6. in temporal things, behaving well in time to come, does not repair old errors, 
why should it as to future things ? 

6. Were it so in all eai^a it would he oontrary to all our notions of government. 

7. (t could not be determined in wliat degree, or in what cases, it would be 



V In (hit elate of apprehetsian aviakened bt/ the bght of nature, 
reveiatiun coiner m and teaches jmaiiaely the possibikly of 
pardon and safety 
I. <;onfirm3 <ur fears as to (he unprevented oonsequen ea f ain 
3 De lares the world to be DA state of rum 
3 That repentance alone w 1 not secure pardon 
*. That tbere is a mode of pardon by mtorpo'it on 

5 That Gods mural toTernment la oompa.aio ale aa woU as his natural 

government 

6 Ihat be baa provided by the interposition of a mediatir to lave n en 

7. All this seems to put man in a strange state of helplesa degradation. But 
it is not Cbristianity which puts him so. All pliilesupby and bietory 
show man lu be degraded and corrupt. 

ing the dim testimony of tki 
as medato and propitiatory 
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2. Ho has a kinadom wliioli ia ngt of tliifi world. 
1.) Fftunded ft ohuroh. 

2.) Governs it. 

1.) Baoii of these ehail ILva and reign witli him forever. 

3. He is a propiliatoty sacrifice. 

I.) U.o« hi" BMrifico becomea efficscious we are not ixaoHj tol^ 

2.) t n e u may b aba d a a oanno « an 

S.) H any mp a n f wan o u h n Itu Q e 1. m { 

4.) S m be ana h ana eip a n e T u f h 



ica n ce sa y vi a k vld b he toio na of ha 

#c 
I. We linow not how future puniahment would have been mfiiefod. 
a. Nor all the reasons why it would ba neeessary. 

3. The eatisfaoljon bj Chriet, docs not represent Sod as indifferent whether 
he punishes the innocent or guiitj, 

1 ] We see in this noild the innocent /greet; to suffer for the faults ot 

th E Ity 

2 ) B t Ch ff d Z fj, 

4 Th gh fl lly y h II 1 E to his own deserts; 

ytdgtJip fttd hm u Butferings may be 

nee y 
I ) G d mm ds I asa t (h th ugh n many oaaea it eosla ul 



2.) One person . suffer 


1 g, often (end to el e e a 


111 . 


5. Vicarious atonement 


for sinners, serves to vindit 


■ate the anthority of Qod'i 


laws, and to dolor i 






6. Objections to viearion 


IS suffering are obviously nol 


: objections to Chriatituiity 


but to tho whole cc 






7. The objection, there 


fore, amounta lo nothing 


more than saying that ( 



not see it to be so ; though ho must own he ia no judge, and caald not 
understand why it should be necessary, if it were so I 

Vni. We have no reason to expect the same information touehmg 
God's conduct, as ict haiie in telalitm lo our own duty. 

1. God iuEtruots us by experience. 

2. This experience, though sufficient for our purposes, is an infinitely small 

part of his providence. 

3. The things not understood involve God's appointment, and Christ's ez». 

eotion ; but nhat it required of at, wo are clearly inforiood. 
«, Even tho reasons for Christian precepts are made obvious. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



It lias lieen thought to be a posiUve argument against rcvelalion, that its 

But the argument aniouats to just this, that God would not bestun on us any 
favot, eicopt in euch a mode and degree ta tie thought hesi, and did exacti; 
the same for everybody else. 

Such a, notion, all analogy contiadiots. 

I. jl/en act in their most important eoncej-ns on douhlfvl evidence. 

1. It is often abfolutcily impo>iil)le to say nhich of tno modes of acting iriU 

give moat pleasure or profit. 

2. If it nere possible, ve cannot know nhat changes temper, eattety, Ul 

health, Jie. might produce, so as to ileetroy our pleasure. 

3. We cannot foresee what aooidenta may cut it all oK 

4. Strong objections and difficulties may atleoh to the course of action we 

adopt, whioh yet all nould admit ought not to deter us. 
6. We may, after all, be deceived by appearances, or by our pasaiona, Ac 
6. Men thiuk it reasonable to engage in pursuit of adrantage, even when the 

II. A3 to the light of Christianity not being universal. 

1. Temporal good is enjoyed in rery diiferent degrees oven among ereatures 

2. Yet it is eerlalu that God governs. 

3. We may prudently or imprudently use oar good things. 

4. The Jewish religion was not universal. 

5. If it be intended that Christianity should be a small light, shining in a 

great and Ttide-spread darkneaa, it wonld be perfectly nniform with 
other parts of God's providence, 
e. If some have Christianity so corrupted, and interpolated, aa to causa 
thoughtful persons to doubt it, aa ia the case in some countrioai and if, 

are manifest parallels in God's natural dispensations. 
T. No more is espoeted of any one, than is equitable under his circumstances. 

instrnct his neighbor. 
». If revelation were universal, in esteot and degree, different understandings, 
educations, tempers, length of lives, and outward s.dvant^ges, would soon 
make the knowledge of it as di^erent as it is at present. 

III. Practical reflections. 

Firit. That the evidence of religion is not such as wavoidablji to convince all. 
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S> iBtelleDtuEiI iaaf.leDtioD to no Eerions a matter, is n^ immoral, as disoba- 

dience after cooviodon of the trutli. 
Secondly. If tie evideiice is renllj doubtAil, it puta ns on probation, 

1. If a IB»B were in doubt whether a cerlain peraon had done him Iho groatori 

favor, or whether hie whole temporal int«reat dopeadcd no him, he ougbi: 
not to regard that person as he would if there were no reaaon to think so. 

2, So if there ia only reason to apprehend that Christianity moj ha 'rue, wo 



and those nho doubt its truth. Their faupos and fears are the eama in 

liind, thongh not in dcgrco ; and so their obligations are much the same. 
*. Doubts presuppose tome evidenee, belief more, and certainly more tlill. 

Baoh state should inflnence our conduct, and does so, in common things. 
5. It shows a mental defect not to see evidence unless it is glaring; and a 

eorrnpt heart not to be iuSuenced by it unless overpoweririg. 
I'hirdli/. Difficulties as to believingreligloD, are no more a ground if complain^ 
than difficulties ia practising It. 

1. They constitute a wholesome diaoipline. 

1.) In allowing an unfair mind U, deceive itself. 

2.) In reqniring belief and the praedoe of virtue under some uncertainties. 

2. In the ease of some minds, speoulative diffionlties as to the evidenee of 

religion is tbe principal trial. A fall ounviotion of its truth would 

Foiirlhlj). The difficulties may be in iJie objector rather than in the religion. 
I, Not sufficiently in earnest ta be informed. 
3 Secretly tciahet reiigion not to be true. 

3. Looks at objecliuDS rather than replies. 

4. Treats the subject ludiorouely. 

Fifthly. The proof of Christianity is level to common men. 

1. They are capable of being convinced of the existence of Ood, and of their 

miiruJ atcountability. 

2. And they can understand the evidence of miraoles, and the fulfilment of 

3> If they are capable of seeing the difficulty, they are capable of understand- 
ing the proof. 

4, If they pick up objections from hearsay, and will not or cannot esamino 
them thoroughly, they mast remain ignorant, juat as they do as to tba 

Objec. Our directions should be too plain to admit of doubt; like those of an 

earthly master. 
Am. The earthly master only wants his work done, and is oareleas as to tt« 
state of the heart ; but ns the whole of morality consists in the state of 
the hearty the oases are not parallel. 
Fiaallf. The credibility of our being in a state of probation is just as great 
as the credibility of there helng any religion. Our probation may 
be whether we choose to inform ourfielves aa to our duty, and then 
whether wo choose to do it. 
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1 exBotlj the ease as to temporal mnttars. To discern what ia 
ollen requires difficult conEideration, and yet leaves doubts : 

oubt, ia oflea fatal 





CHAPTER 


vir. 




HiTiNoermeider 


d the objections both t 


the general 


scheme of Christianity, 


and to particular 


octrinca in it, it only reiuaina to co 


sider the positive evi- 


a«noe of its truth; 


i.s. wliat analogy teaci 


OS with roga 


d to that evidence. 




evidences of Cbrlstia 


ity, beside 


Jiose from miracles or 


prophecy, which ar 


the principal; embra- 


ing a great 


nrioty of proofs, direct 


and collateral, and 


reaching through all 


past lime. 


We shall now consider 


the proofs from am 


iCLES and pbophecv. 






I. Miradet 








1. Bible history gives the same evident 


for the m 


nelea described, as for 










1.) The miraoles 


are evidently not put 






historians 


nd pocte put into the m 


ouths of her 




S.) The account 


of them have been q 


otcd as genu 


ino, by varioua writers, 


from tbst d 


ay to this. 






8.) These accou 


tB are confirmed by b 


bsequent ev 


entsf and the miracles 


alone, can 








4.) The only fair 




theao alatem 


nts, and their reception 


in the world, is that the things really happened 








11 diaproved 


oven if doubtful. 


a. Paul's Epiatlcs 






ond what can attaob to 


mere history. 








I.) AddilionaL 


His evidence la quite d 


tached. Be 


received the gospel not 




with the other apost 




ately, and direct from 


Christ, oflc 








a.) FscuUar. He 


speaka of Christ's mira 






as familiar 


facta, fully believed by 


those to wh 


m he Wfota. 


3. Christianity de 


TiBnds credence on the 


ground of i 




received by great numbers, at the time and on 


the spot; which is the 


ease with no 


other religion. 






].) Its first conv 


rts embraced it on tti 


ground. 




a.) It is not CO 


celvable that they w 


uld have d 


no so, at Euob fearftil 


saorifloe, u 


less fully sadafiad of the truth of t 


ese miraelea. 


S.) Suoh a profe 


sion and eacrifiees fn 


niah the same hind of evidenoe ai 


if Ihoy had testified to the truth of the miracle! 


in writing. 


i.) It ia real evidence, for they had full 


opportunity 


inform themselves. 


6.) It is a sort o 




direct hist 


ry, though of tbo asm* 
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6.) Hon are suepieioua as nell as credulons, and slow to bolleve agatmt iA«> 
inle.etti, us tbeae did. 
4. It lies upon nnbeiievers to show nhy all this arrny of proof is to ha 
rejact«d( but in Buch an tuipoptant oonoern we ahaJI proceed la nolioa 
some possible objecKors. 
Objec. 1. Bntbnsiasts make similar aaetificoa for idle follies. 
Am. 1. Tbis obleotion ignores the distinctiou betneen opinions and facts. 
Suffering for HD opinion is no proof of its trulb ; but in attestation 
of ohaerved faots, it is proof. 
S. ELtbuaiaam aeakeiie testimuQj, it is true, even as Co foete ; and so dues 
diaeaae, tn parliculaf iiislancet. But when great numbers, not weak, 
nor negligent^ affirm that ihf^ aaw and heard eeitain things, it is the 
lUllest evidence. 
S. 'So nject testimou; on ths ground of enthusiasm, requhres that the 
things teatified be ixcredible; which has not been shown, as to 
religion, but the oonlrary. 
i, Keligion is not the only thing in regard to which witnesses are liable 
to enthuaiaam. In eommoD matters, we gel at the truth (brough 
ivituesses, though inffueneed by part; spirit, custom, humor, 

Obja. 2. Enthusiasm and knavec; ma; bare been cumbinud in the apostles 



mwe in religious than in common affaira. Men in all matt. 


ers deceive 


themselves and others, io every degree, jet human leslim. 


iny is good 


ground of belief. 




Objic 3. Men have beeo deluded bj false miracles. 




An«. Not oftonor than by otter ptelenoea. 




Objec. 4. Fabulous miracles hare historical evidence. 




An^ 1. If this were equal to that for Scripture miraotea, the evidei 


nee for the 


latter would not be impaired. The objection realij amou 


ints to this, 


that evidenefl proved not to be good, destroys evidence wb 


iloh is good 



testify, in coses boI related to each other, and one is proved false, the 

other must not be believed ! 
2. Nothing can rebut testimony, bnt proof that the witness is incompetent, 

or misled. 
8. Agajnst aU such objections mast be set tbe fact that ChristJa 

too serious a matter to allow the first ' ' ' 

evidence ; and sJso that their religio 

n As to the evidence from prophecy. 
1. Obscurity as to part of a prophecy does not inv 

if Uiat part were not written, or were lost. 

prophecy fulailed, and yet see enough fuli 

than bnmau foresight. 
3. A Ions ""■»'«* of prophecies, all applicable to 

sueh erents were tnleuded. Thia anawers t 

proplieciea wero not intended to be applied a 
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jrnpbecy. 



So ir a loDg seiteE of propbeoies he vpplicobie lo tbo present state of toe 

world, or to the eoming of Christ, it is prwof that thej were so intended. 
Besides, tba ancient Jews, be/oi-e Christ, applied the prophecies lo him, juM 
ae Christiana do now. 
!• If it could bo shown that tie prophets did not undorstand their own pre- 
dictions, 01 thnt tteir prophecies are capable of being applied to otter 
events than those to which Christiana apply them, it would not abate the 
force of the argument from ptopheay, even with regard to fhoso instances. 
For, 
1.) To know tte whole meaning of an author we must know the whole 
meaning of hie hook, but knowing the meaning of a hook is not 
knowing the whole mind of the author. 
2.) If Ibo book is a eompllatiim, the authors may haie meanings deeper 
than the compiler saw. If the prophets spoke by inspiratu n, they are 
not the authors, but the writers of prophecy and may not haio known 
all that the Diriue Spirit intended. But the tulhlment of the propbevy 
ehowB ■ foresight more than human. 



will not submit to the perplexity and labor of understan 
not modesty and fiursess enough tu allow an argument its 
wilfully discard the whole inves ligation. 



Vfe now proceed to tbe geheraI: akquuent embracing both direct and ctr. 
oumslantial evidence. A full discussion would reqnire a Tolnmo, and cannot 
be expected here ; but aomelhing sbuald be said, espeeiall; as most questiona 
of difficulty, in pracUcal sOalrs, are settled by evidence arising from ciicum- 

Tho thing asserted is that God has given us a revelatton declaring himself 

plan for the recovery of mankind out of sin, and raising them to perfect and 
final happiness. 

I. Consider this reoelaHon as a history, 
I. It furnishes an account of the worid, as God's world. 

1.) God's providence, commands, promises, and threatenlngs, 

2.) Distingnishes God from idols. 

3.) Describes the condition of roligion and of its professors, is > world 

considered as apostate and wicked, 
i.) Political events are rcl.ited as affecting religion, and not tiu iheir 

importance as more political events. 
6.) The history is ocntinued by propbeay, to the end of the world. 
3, It eabraccs a vnst variety of other topics; natural and moral. 
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1.) rhns furnisliing tha largest soope for otitioism. 

2.) So that doutH of ita ttuth oonfirlB tliol truth, for I,, thii unlightened ag 
the olaims of a book ot aneh a nnture oould be e,-jily and finally slion 



S.) Hone who bolieve la natural religi 


en, held that Ohr 


, It oontams a minute acoonnt of Gofl's 


selecting one nati 


people, and of hia dealings with the 








2.) Threala of dispersion, Ao. if they n 


jbelled. 


3.) Promises of a Messiah as their pri 


neei so clearly as 


eipeelatioQ, Ao. 




4.) ForeCeiling his rejection by them. 


and (bat be ehou! 



II. A3 to the a-utlimticit!/ of this history. 
ppose a person ignorant of all history but tl 



1. That natural rtligion owes its establiGhment to tie truths cent: 

book. This no more dUprows natural religion, than oui 

Euclid. 

2. The great antiquity of reielation. 

3. That its obronology is not oontradicted but confirmed by linowi 

4. That there is nolbipg in the history itself to awaken suBf 

fidelity. 
1.) Every thing said to ba done in any age or country, is oonfor 



and none of tbem itnpair the narrative. 

ral bialory, oonflrmB the accounts oC the 
miracles, for they arc all interwoven, and make but one statcmeat. 

7. That there certainly w«a and is such a people es the Jews ; whose form of 
eovernment was founded on these very books of Moses; and whose 
acknowledgment of the God of the Bible, kept them a distiiwit race. 

S. That one Jesus, of Jewish extruetion, arose at the time when the Jews 
eipectod a, Massiab, was rejeeted by them, as was propbesied, and was 
received by the G entiles, as was prophesied. 

0, That the religion of this Jesus spread till it bccsme the religion uf the 
■ world, notwithstanding every sort of resistanee; und has cjntinueo ull 
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1. Beoapitulation of the preceding tea obBervations. 

2. Add the fact that them arc nbTinus appearances in the world, aside from 

the Jews, nhich oorrespond to prophetio history, 

3. These flppearances, EOtppared with ^ihle history, and with each other, in 

a joint mew, will appear to be of grent weight, and would impress ona 
nha regarded them tor the first time, more than the; do US nho hate 

ot thorongh, amounts to proof of some- 
thing more than hnman in this matter. 
1.) The snflioieiioy of these proofi may be denied, hot the ra^sitnce of them 

2.) The conformity of prophecies to events may be said to be accidental, but 

the eonformili) iUclf cannot be denied. 
3.) These collateral proofs may he pronounced fanciful, but it cannot be said 

they are nolMng. Frobahilities may not amount to demonstration, but 

5. Those who will set down all seeming completions of propliecy, and judge 

of them by the common rules of evidence, will find that logfther they 
amount lo etiong proof. Because probable proofs, added together, not 

6. It ia very well to observe objeotionsi but 

mistake on one eide is for more diuigero 
and (he safest conclusion is the best. 
T> Beligion, like other things, is to bo jndged by all the eTidenee taken 
tflgelber. Unless alt its proofs be overthrown, it remains proved. If 
no propf singly were sufficient, the whole taken laigether might be. 

8. It is much easier to start an objection, than to comprehend the united force 

of a whole argument. 

9. Thus it appears that the positive evidence of revelation cannot be destroyed, 

thoagh it sbonld be lessened. 



CHAPTER Vlir. 



If all made up their minds with proper core and candor, there would be no 
need of this chapter. But some do not try to understand what they condemn ■ 
and our mode of argument is open to objections, espeoially in the lainds o.' 
thoB( who judge without thinking. The chief objections will therefore be con- 
gidered. They are these;— it does not solve difliaultiea in revelation to as« 
that there arc as great in natural religion :■ — it will not make men i-eligiooi U 
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[how tliani that it ia as important as worldly priidenoe, for showing that, di 
not moka them prudent;— the justice of God in the Bjsleni of religion. Is [ 
proved by showing it ia as apparent aa in bis natural prorideneB ;— no reaai 
ing from analogy ean carry full oonviolion : — mankind will not rcnounco p 
sent pleaaurea, for a religiira which is not frae from donbt. To e!ith of whi 



1, TbiB is but resolving to comprehend the ndtura of God, and the whole plan 

of bis goTernment throughout eternity. 

2. It ia always right to argue from what ia known, lo what is disputed. We 

are oonslantly so doing. The most emiueul physiouin does not underaland 



3. If religion proposes greater than worldly interests, and has the same reasons 
for belief, then it has proportionally a greater oinim. 

3. If religion being left doubtful, proves it to be false, then doubts as to the 
success of any worldly pursuit show it to be wrong. Yet we constautlj 
act, even in the most Imporlaut sfiairs, without certainty of being right. 

III. Ai lo the fastice and goodness of God in religion. 

1. Our business is not io vindicate God, but to learn our duty, governed as wb 

are ; which ia a very different thing. It haa been shown that if we knew 
all thinge, present, past, and future, and the relations of each thing to all 

and it is probable we should. 

2. We do not aay that objections against God'a justice and goodness are 

removed by showing the like objections against natural providence, but 
that they are not eonclnHve, beeause they apply equally to what we know 
to be facts. 
f. The enistence of olyeotiona doea not destroy the evidence of facta. The 
fact for instance thai God rewards and punishes, though men may think 

Justice than it doea injustice. 

1. Though the reason ablenesa of Christianit; cannot be sh wn f m a a gy 

the troth of it may. The truth of a fact may be pro d w h n d 

U. ita quality. The reasonableness of oheying Chr taa y is p d, 

if we barely prove Christianity itself to bo poRsiblc. 

■l. Though analogy may not show Christian precepts to be d J. OS 
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M CONSPECTUS OF THE ANALOGY. 

IV, The analogical argument does not remove doubt. 
1. W t p doe y m h 11 1: t wh h th an he no doablf 

E hi wyfp ng d j gtlilfaie not agreed 

p Wh Ih jn nam- H 11 rnpl h biect", is olwnjs 

to d 11 ni h th th b] t 11 ocompUshed, will 

g h^p Ytmadntatboc t, refuse ta raa.ke 

3. Tb bj t 1 k th ry t f liRi The embracing of it 

p aupp a 16 ta i gr f nd and t ty to try whuh, and 
eieroise, and improve it, is its intention. Just as warning a man of 



V. As to the small injluenre of lie analogical argument. 
some reject it b nothing to our purpose. We are inquiring n 



Z. Raligioi 
3. Even tl 



luld have some < fl 
tbough not EO strong, f 
likely to have greater infl 



Further. It must be eonsidered that the ronaoning in this treatise is on th 
priuQiplBB of other mon, and iirgumenlB of the Htmoat importance are omiLtui] 
because not universally admitted. Thua as to Fatalism, and the abstract filnos 
or unfitness of actions. The general argument ia just a question of fact, an. 
is here 80 Iteated, Abstract truths are usually advaneed as proof; but in Ihi 
work, only /new are adduced. That the three angles of a triangle arc equal t 
two right angles, ia an abstract truth ; but that they so appear to as, is onl; 
B matter of fact. That there is such a tiling as abstract right and wrong, whicl 
delsrmiuee the will of God in rewarding and punisbing, ia an assertion of a: 
abstract truth, as well as a fact. Suppose God in this norld rewarded au> 
punished every man exactly as he obeyed or disobeyed his conscience, thi 
would not be an abstract truth, hut a fact. And if all acknowledged this as . 
feet, all would not see it to be right. If, instead of hia doing it now, we aa; 
he will do it hereader, this too is not an abstiacl Iralh, but a question of faci 
This foot could be fnlly proved on the abstract prineiplea of moral fitnuaa; hu 
withont them, there has now been given a eoiicltiawt practical proofs "hie 
though it may be cavilled at, and shown not to amount to demonstration, caunc 
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Henoe it luiij be said as to Iha furoa of this ti'eatisB, 

1. To such aa are convinced of the truth of revelation, ns proved oo (h« 

principlea of liherly and moral fltneas, it will niniiaii ft full conhrmalion. 
To snob as do not admit those priiiciples il le an originsl proof. 

2. Tboae who believe hHI find objections removed, and tbote who disbeiie™ 

will find the; have no grounds for their acepticisiu ; and a good deal 
beside. 

3. ThBB though some maj think too much is here made of analogy, jel there 

can be no denying that the argument is real. It confirms uUfaeU to 
which it can be applied ; and of many ia the only proof. It is strimg 
on the aide ot religion, and ought to be regarded by such as prefer facts 



Keeapitulates the general struotnre and design of the ailment, the classel 
}f persons for whose benefit it is particularly adopted, and declaree thtw who 
reject Christianity to be wholly without eicuse. 
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gii]toi-ti£fm£nt i^xtixth ta l\i |irst (SMliirii. 



If the reader should hero moot with any thing whicii he had aox 
before attended to, it will not be in the obsorvationa upon the consti- 
tution and course of nature, these being all obvious, bat in the appli- 
cation of them ; in which, though there is nothing but what appears 
to me of some real weight, and therefore of great importance, yet he 
will obaarve several things, which will appear to him of very little, 
if he can think things to be of little importance, which are of any 
real weight at all, upon such a subject of religion. However, the 
proper force of the following treatise lies in the whole general analogy 
considered together. 

It is come, I know not how to be taken for granted, by many 
persons, that Christianity is noi si- much as a subject of inquiry; 
but that it is, now at length, discovered to be fictitious. Accordingly 
they treat it, as if, in the present age, this were an agreed point 
among all people of discernment; and nothing remained, but to set 
it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way 
of reprisals, for its having so long interrupted the pleasures of the 
world. On the contrary, thus much at least, will be here found, not 
taken for granted but proved, that any reasonable man. who will 
thoroughly consider the matter, may be as much assured, as he ia 
of his own being, that it is not so clear a case, that there is nothing 
in it. There ia, I think, strong evidence of its truth ; but it is oertaia 
no one can, upon principles of reason, be satisfied of the contrary. 
The practical consequence to be drawn from tiiia, is not at;ended to 
by every one who is concerned in it. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Probable evidence is essentially distinguished from demon- 
Btratiye by tliis, that it admits of degrees ; and of all variety of 
them, from the highest mottJ eertaintj, to the very lowest pre- 
Bumption. Wo cannot indeed say a thing is prohabiy true upon 
one very slight presumption for it , because, is there may be pro- 
babilities oil both sides of a questiDu, thtre may be some againat 
it; and though there be not, yet a alight presumption dues not 
beget that degree of conviction, which is implied la saying a 
thing is probably true. But that the slightest possible presump 
tion is of the nature of a probability, appears from hence ; that 
such low presumption, often repeated, will amount even to moral 
certainty. Thus a man's having observed the ebb and flow of 
the tide to-day, affords some sort of presumption, though tho 
lowest imaginable, that it may happen again to-morrow : but the 
observation of this event for so many days, and months, and ages 
together, as it has been observed by mankind, gives us a full 
assurance that it will. 

That which chiefly constitutes probahilitj/ is expressed in the 
■wa^i-Ukdy, i.e. like some truth,* or true event; like it, in itself, 
in its evidence, in some (more or fewer) of its circumstances.' For 
when we determine a tbing to be probably true, suppose that an 
event has or will eome to pass, it is from the mind's remarking 
in it a likeness to some other event, which we have observed has 
come to pass. This observation forma, in numberless daily in- 
stances, a presumption, opinion, or full conviction, that such 
event has or will come to paaa ; according as the observation is, 
that the like event has sometimes, most commonly, or always, so 

• Vorisiniilo. 

» [These tbrtewaya of being "lika," are Terydiatinfit from oaoh other. The 
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far as our obseiTiition reaotes, come to pas^ at lilie distances of 
titDe, or place, or upon lite occasions. Hence arises the belief, 
that a child, if it lives twenty years, will grow up to the stature 
and strength of a maa ; that food will contribute to the preserva- 
tion of its life, and the want of it for anc!i a number of days, be 
its certain destruction. So likewise the rule and measure of our 
hopes and fears conoerning the success of our pursuits; our es- 
pectations that others will act so and so in such circumstances ; 
and our judgment that such actions proceed from such principles ; 
all these rely upon our haying observed the like to what we hope, 
fear, expect, judge ; I say, upon our having observed the like, 
either with respect to others or ourselves. Thus, the prince* 
who had always lived in a warm climate, naturally concluded in 
the way of analogy, that there was no such thing as water's he- 
coming hard, because he had always observed it to be fluid and 
yielding. We, on the contrary, from analogy conclude, that there 
is no presumption at all against this : that it is supposable there 
may bo frost in England any given day in January next; pro- 
bable that there will on some day of the month ; and that there 
is a moral certainty, i.e. ground for an expectation without any 
doubt of it, in some part or other of the winter. 

Probable evidence, in its very nature, affords but an imperfect 
kind of information; and is to be considered as relative only to 
beings of limited capacities. For nothing which is the possible 
object of knowledge, whether past, present, or future, can be pro- 
bable to an infinite intelligence; since it cannot but be discerned 
absolutely as it is in itself, certainly true, or certainly false. Bat 
to us, probability is the very guide of life. 

From these things it follows, that in questions of difficulty, or 
such as are thought so, where more satisfactory evidence cannot 
be had, or is not seen; if>the result of esamination be, that there 
appears upon the whole, any even the lowest presumption on one 
side, aod none on the other, or a greater presumption on one side, 
though in the lowest degree greater; this determines the ques- 
tion, even in matters of speculation. In matters of praotice, it 
will lay uB under an absolute and formal obligation, in point of 
prudence and of interest, to act upon that presumption or low 
probability, though it be so low as to leave the mind in very great 

■ The story is told by Mr, Looka in tho Chaplur of Proiabilitj. 
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d b wl h h ru> r 1 m lly 

pd Iw phwll dglb 

h pp 1 f h h ji wt h 

1 k w b 
Fuhoqcf 1 11 mn 

i^lllnk eh mklwpbb flp 

p bnh hm mlhwn 

d f qn to b pp sabl ad d bl h 



i 



be less n m h b m n 1 



lib 1 ,h, 1 ra] 

d w h a pp n 



dm p b b wli p 

b dbh mpp du 

wb h h m n d m 

dwh pdu 7 gd 

against the errors, to which reasoning from aoalogy is liable, 
This belongs to the subject of Logic; and is a part of that sub- 
ject which has not yet been thoroughly considered. Indeed I 
shall not take upon me to say, how far the extent, compass, and 
force, of analogical reasoning, can be reduced to general heads 
and rules; and the whole be formed into a system. But though 
60 little in this way has been attempted by those who have treated 
of our intellectual powers, and the exercise of them ; this does 
not hinder but that we may be, as we UDquestionably are, assured, 
that analogy is of weight, in various degrees, towards determin- 
ing our judgment and our practice. Nor does it in any wise 
cease to be of weight in those cases, because persons, either given 
to dispute, or who require things to be stated with greater exaot- 

i" [Tbi< ia good common sense, nnd men alwnys act thna if prudent. But it 
'! nnt enougii thna to not in the mutter of saJvoUon. " He that believeih not 
thnll he damned ;" Mark xvi. IS. "He tiiat believelh bath evorlastrng life:" 
Johniii 36. "With the heart man W<ec«S anio righleonsnes!!" Kom. s. 10. 
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ness than our faculties appear to admit of in praetioal matters, 
may find other cases in whicli it is not easy to say, whether it be, 
ov he not, of any wciglit; or instances of seeming analogies, 
which are really of none. It is enough to the present purpose to 
ohserye, that this general way of arguing is evidently natural, 
just, and conclusive. For there is no man can make a question 
but that the sun will rise to-morrow, and he seen, where it is seen 
at all, iu the figure of a circle, and not in that of a square. 

Hence, namely from analogical reasoning, Origen* has with 
singular sagacity observed, that " he viko believes the Scripture 
to have proceeded froTn, him, who is the Author of nature, vaay 
weU expect to find the same sort of dijicullies in it, as are found 
in the constitution of nature." And in a like way of reflection 
it may be added, that he who denies the Scripture to have been 
from God upon account of these difSculties, may, for the very 
same reason, deny the worM to have been formed by him. On 
the other hand, if there he an analogy or likeness between that 
system of things and dispensation of Providence, which revela- 
tion informs us of, and that system of things and dispensation of 
Providence, which experience together with reason informs na 
of )' e the known course of nature ■ this is a presumption, that 



t p ru h m 

body, and the nature of diseases and medicines, from mere mathe- 
matics,) is an error much akin to the former: since what is as- 
sumed iu order to make the reasoning applicable, is Hypothesis. 
But it must be allowed just, to join abstract reasonings with the 
observation of facts, and argue from such facts as are kntwn, Vf 

" Philoenl. p. 23, Ed. CanU 
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otliers that arc like them; from that part of the divine govera- 
merit over intelligent creaturea which comes under our view, to 
that larger and more general government over them which is 
beyond it; and from what is present, to collect what is likely, 
credible, or not incredible, will be hereafter. 

This method then of concluding and determining being prac- 
tical, and what, if we will act at all, we cannot hut act upon in the 
oomuion pursuits of Hfej being evidently conclusive, in various 
degrees, proportionable to the degree and exactness of the whole 
analogy or likeness; and having so great authority for its iutro- 
duction into the subject of religion, even revealed religion ; my 
dea'j,n is to apply 't to that ubject 'n general both atu al and 
re c 1 d tak ng for proved that there an nt 11 g nt iuthor 
of n tu e and natural Governor of the world For as the e s no 
p e npt on a^,a nst this j r or to the proof of it ao t hn been 
ften [ oved with aocun il ted ev denoe f ou th s argument of 
n lo y a d frnaJ causes fiou abstract reason ngs t om the 
st an ent ad t oa nd te t mony an 1 from the gene al cou- 
nt i uanl nd Nor does t appear o f r s I can find to be 
den d by the j^enerdl tj of those who prof ss them'telves dia- 
s fiei w h tl e c lence of lel g on 

4.S the e a e ome who n teid of thus at end ng o what is 
ji i ct the con titut on of na e fo m the n t on ot God's 
^ e Qment upon hjp th b a bo th re are othc who ndulge 
the sel es n va n and die spe u at o s 1 ow the wo Id might 
po bJy ha e been fra ed othe vse hnto ni jon sup- 
po t on that th a^ m gh n mag n ng that they should have 
been d sposed nd carr ed on dfte a, be t r n odel th n wh t ap- 
pears n the jresent d sp sition and onduct of them Suppose 
now 1 jcrson of such a t m ot in nd to go on w th ] s re eries, 
1 11 he had at length bs 1 up a orae part eul r pi n of nature, 
a ajpei n^, to h m the h t — One shall s arce be tho ght guilty 
ot detract on a a n t h min understand g f one should say, 
e e bet reh nd that the plan which thia sp cul t ve person 
woul 1 hi upon h ph he were the w seat of the sods of men, 
pr h bly wou i not 1 e he ry b t e en icco d ng to h s own 

' [Sume of these EpcoulatioDS, carried to the full measure of nlisijnlitj' unil 
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notions of best; wbetber he t!io\ight ttat to be bo, which afforded 
occasions and motives for the exercise of the greatest viitve, or 
which was productive of the greatest happiness, or that these two 
were cecessarily coonected, and run up into one and the same 
pl.n. 

It may not be amiss, once for all, to see what would be the 
amount of these emendations and imaginary improvements upon 
the system of nature, or how far they would mislead us. It 
seems there could be no stopping, till we came to some such con- 
elusions as these ; that all creatures should at first be made aa 
perfect and as happy as they were capable of ever being : that 
nothing, surely, of hazard or danger should be put upon them to 
do; some indolent persons would perhaps think nothing at all : 
or certainly, that effectual care should bo taken, that they should, 
whether necessarily or not, yet eventually and in fact, always do 
what was right and most conducive to happiness ; which wouM 
be thonght easy for iDfinite power to effect, either by not giving 
them any principles which would endanger their going wrong, or 
by laying the right motive of action in every instance before their 
minds in so strong a manner, as would never fail of inducing 
thom to act conformably to it : and that the whole method of go- 
vernment by punishments should be rejected as absurd ; as an 
awkward round about, method of carrying things on; nay, as con- 
trary to a principal purpose, for which it would be supposed 
creatures were made, namely, happiness. 

Now, without considering what is to be said in particular to 
the- several parts of this train of folly and extravagance, what has 
been above intimated, is a full direct general answer to it ; namely, 
that we may see beforehand that we have not faculties for this 
kind of speculation. For though it be admitted that, from the 
first principles of our nature, we unavoidably judge or determine 
some ends to be absolutely in themselves preferable to others, and 
that the ends now mentioned, or if they run up into one, that 
this one is absolutely the best; and consequently t!iat wc must 
oonolude the ultimate end designed, in the constitution of nature 
and conduct of Providence, is the moat virtue and happiness pos- 
sible; yet we are far from being able to judge what particular 
disposition of things would be most friendly and assistant to vir- 
tue ; or what means might he absolutely necessary to produce the 
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Ipf tf&idd Up fhtn 
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to such as will consider wlut a puctical proof is, because it is 
the voice of God speskiag in us Heiioe we conclude, that virtue 
must be the happiness, and vice the misery of every creature ; 
and that regularity and order and right cannot but prevail finally 
ia a universe under his goveirnietit But we are in no sort 
judges, what are the necessaiy means of acoou plishiog this end. 

Let us then, instead of that idle and not very innocent em- 
ployment of forming imaginary models of 1 world, and schemes 
of governing it, turn o«r thoughts to what we experience to be 
the conduct of nature with respect to intdlii^ettt creatures ; which 
may b 1 d ' to g ral 1 w ruks of administration, in 

the n wy mnyfhlw f aturc tospecting inanimate 
mat m y b 11 d m ( m ats Let us compare the 
know d f h ng^ with what is said to be 

the m I y m f h L owled^pd dispensations of 

Pro 1 1 m wt h we find ourselves under, 

witl wh Ig h b 1 e\e and expect; and see 

whe 1 h J 1 g 1 of a piece. Upon such a 

comp w 11 I b k b d that they are very much 

sothblmyb ^P ^^ same general laws, and 

resol 1 to 3 sa I pi f dne conduct. 

Th I J 1 p p d to b Dsidered is of pretty largo 
exte d ts f ] p rt some more, in others less 

esat. In w p h ps, it may amount to a real 

prac cal p f 1 "i in these it is a confirma 

tion wl p d h w 1 will undeniably show, what 

too many need to have shown them, that the system of religion, 
Lutli natural and revealed, considered only as a system, and prior 
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to the proof of it, is not a subject of ridicule, unless that of ja- 
ture be so too. And it will atford an auswer to almost all objec- 
tions against tie sjfiteiu both of naturil and revealed religion j 
though not perhaps an answer in so great a degree, jet in a very 
coDsiderahle degree an answer to the objections against the evi- 
dence of it : for objections against a proof, and objections against 
what is said to he proved, the reader nill observe are different 

The divine government of the world, implied in the notion of 
religion in general and of Chnstianitj, conta.ins in it : that man- 
kind is appointed to live in a future stale ,* that there everj one 
shall he rewarded or punished;^ rewarded or punished respect- 
ively for all that behaviour here, which we comprehend nnder the 
words, virtuous or vicious, morally good or evil :J that our pre- 
sent life is a probation, a state of trial, § and of discipline,]! for 
that future one ; notwithstanding the objections, which men may 
fancy they have, from notions of necessity, agaicst there being 
any such moral plan as this at all;^ and whatever objections may 
appear to lie against the wisdom and goodness of it, a& it stands so 
imperfectly made known to us at present ;** that this world being 
in a state of apostasy and wickedness, and consequently of ruin, 
and the sense both of their condition and duty being greatly cor. 
mpted amongst men, this gave occasion for an additional dispensa- 
tion of Providencs ; of the utmost importance yff proved by mira- 
cles ;|J but containing in it many things appearing to us strange, 
and not to have been expected ;§§ a dispensation of Providence, 
which is a scheme or system of things ; |||| carried on by the media- 
tion of a divine peraon, the Messiah, in order to the recovery of 
the world j^^ yet not I'evealed to all men, nor proved with the 
strongest possible evidence to ail those to whom it is revealed ; 
but only to such a part of mankind, and With such particular 
evidence, as the wisdom of God thought fit.*** 

The design then of the following treatise will be to show, that 
the several parts principally objected against in this moral aiid 
Christian dispensation, including its scheme, its publication, ai.d 
iiie proof which God has afforded us of its truth; that the pa*. 

* Ch. I t Ct. ii. J Ch. iii. 3 Ch. iv. I Ch. t. f Ch. vi. 

"Ch. vii. tt P"t "■ Ch. i. ttCh. ;i. ^JCl..m. IliCh.iv. 

IK Ch. y »** Ch, vi. vii. 
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ticular parts principally objected against in this whole disponaa- 
tion, are analogous t« what is esperienced in the constitution and 
course of nature or Providence ; that the chief objections them- 
Belves which are alleged against the former, are no other than 
what may be alleged with like justness against the latter, where 
they are found in fact to be inconclusive ; and that this argu- 
ment from analogy is in general unanswerable, and undoubtedly 
of weight on the side of religion,* notwithstanding t!ie objections 
which may seem to lie against it, and the real ground which there 
may be for difference of opinion, as to the particular degree of 
weight which is to be laid upon it. This is a general account of 
what may he looked for in the following treatise. I shall begin 
it with that which is the foundation of all our hopes and of all 
our fears; all our hopes and fears, which are of any oonndo- 
ration ; I mean a future life. 

• Ch.TiiL 
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ANALOGY OF RELIGION. 



PART I. 



CHArTER I. 

A FUTUKB LIFE.' 

Steange difEcTilties have been raised by some coneerniDg pet 
Bunal identity, or tbe sameness of living agenta, implied in tiiQ 
iwtlon of our existing now and hereafter, or in any two succcs 

• [Thia chapter Dr. Chalmers regards as the least antisfactory in tha book : 
not because laeking in jnut analogiea, but because infectaa with tte obacnra 
iMtBphjsios of that age. Hia reasoning, however, onlj aervaa to ehow that B. 
hsa perhopa made too much of the argument from the indiTiBibility of Cun- 
soluusness ; and by no means that be does not fairl; use It 

We certainly cannot oljeot that (he subject of identity is not made plain. 
Who has eiplaired identity, or modon, or cohesion, or erystalliiation, or any 
thing? Locke goea sqaarely at the SDbJeet of perBonal identity, (see Essay, 
cb. 27,) hut has rendered ns small njd. Hia definition ia, "Existenoa itaalF, 

nianicable to two beings of the same kind." I had ratber define it "the on. 
interrupted oonOnuanoe of being." What ceases to esisl, oannot again eiistl 
for then it wonld exist after it bad ceased to exist, and vonld have existed be. 
fore It existed. Locke makes coiiscivHSiiess to conatitnte identity, and argues 
that a man and a person are not the same j and that hence if I kill a man, but 
was not oonsclous of what I did, or have utterly forgotten, I am not the same 
person. Watts shows up this notion of Locke very liidlerousi;, 

Bntler, in hia "Dissertation," urges that eonsoionanessjiresyiy^oses Identity, 
as knowledge preauppoees truth. On Locke's theory, no person would have 

snppose the soul made up of many conseiouEnessea, nor oould memory, if ina- 

..m.1, .,!«.! ii..ir owr .u«....iv. ,..™ or in..] ^^ 
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A FUTURE tIPB. 



Mve muments; whiet, whoever think'' it worth while, may sea 
considered lu the first dissertation at the end of this treatise. 
But without regard to any of them here, let us consider wiiat the 
analogy of nature, and the several changes which we have under- 
gone, and those which we know we may undergo without being 
est, as to the eifect which death may, or may not, 
and whether it be not from thence probable, that 
! this change, and esist in a future state of life 



have upon 



I F 



capacities 
in maturi 
ment of 



P' 

b g I t th present world in the helpless 

. t t f f J d having arrived from thence to 
w fi d t t b g eral law of nature in our own 
th t h m t the same indi'mduah, should 

! f 1 f dp ption, with capacities of action, 

1 t d ff period of their being, greatly 

f m th pp t d th m ID another period of it. In 
t th m 1 w h Id For the difference of their 
i d t t t 1 f t tb b' th (t g higher) and 
I h vast enlargo- 

h h nd birds and 

insects b h h d by this means 

entering w h w w cc ininodations 

for them d fi d w p ass gned them ; 

these are w Thus all the 

various a d w d m m to be taken 

into cons d h Tb wh h we ourselves 

existed f rm _ , h w d yi •■* almost as 

different from our present in mature age, as it is possible to con- 
ceive any two states or degrees of life can he. Therefore that we 
are to exist hereafter, in a state as different (suppose) from our 
present, as this is from our former, is but according to the analogy 
of nature ; according to a natural order or appointment of the very 
Bame kind, with what we have already experienced. 

II. We kn w we are endued with capacities of action, of hap- 
piness and nj y f w nscious of acting, of enjoying 
pleasure d ff p N w that we have these powers and 
capacitie b I d th p umptioo that we shall retain 
them thr h d ft 1 th deed a probability of it aban- 
dantly suffi n to t up n units there be some positive reason 
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to think tTiat death is the destruction of those living powers ■ be- 
cause there is in every case a probability, that all things will con- 
tinue as we experience they are, in all respects, except those in 
which we have some reasoo to think they will be altered. This 
is that kind* of presumption or probability from analogy, ex- 
pressed in the very word continuance, which seerns our only na- 
tural reason for believing the course of the world will continue 
tti-morrow, as it has done so far as our experience or knowledge 
of history can carry ua back. Nay, it seems our only reasou for 
believing, that any one substance cow existing will continue to 
exist a moment longer ; the self-existent substance only excepted. 
Thus if men were assured that the unknown event, death, was 
not the destruction of our faculties of perception and of action, 
there would be no apprehension that any other power or event, 
unconnected with this of death, would destroy these faculties just 
at the instant of each creature's death ; and therefore no doubt 
but that they would remain after it; which shows the high pro- 
bability that our living powers will continue after death, unless 
there be som g d t th' k that death is their destruotion.f 
For, if it wo d b a nner certain that we should survive 

death,* prov d d w ert^Q that death would not he 

our destmct n mu b highly probable we shall survive 



* r say Mad obabiUly; for I do not mean (u nffipiB 


that 




al'lar 


daatb, as thsra . a will. 






u.bi- 


IplDUS { sad may Eignif; either ihs deatrutltoa of a Uviiig beiii^, ro at Ihal the 




liviiy beiiig ikall be incapable 0/ ever perceiving ar acting again at alt ; « 


:llh« 


denructioit- of Ihoie ineoin and iuterinnmn by »4^ il i» capable 0/ il. pr 




lift, of iu prtjcKi ilcM of perception and of action. U b here used in 


the 


former Beose. When it is used in the latter, the epithet yr«e«! Is added. 


Tbe 



we have no reason to think the dcstcuctioa o( living powers, in the former 
sense, to be possible. We hare no more reasoa to thinli a being endued Ivith 
living powers, ever ioses tbem during ile whoie esistanca, than to boiieve thai 
a stone ever acquires them. 

ii [The nest paragraph inaiotttes tliat Butler does not, as Chalmers thinks, 
(onsidar this argumant as "handing us over to an absolute damonelration." Il 
just phiees all argaments for and against the soul's futnre life, in that balanced 
eondition, which leaves us to learn the fact from revelation, free frum presump- 
tions oj,ain« its truth. This view of the case entirely relieves the objecUonaa 

Don, as to Ibe «'uturc, both of mau and bea^U] 
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it, if there be no ground to think death will be one deatruo- 

Thoagh I think it must be acknowledged, that pi-ior to the 
natnra] and moral proofs of a future life coaiiuonly insisted upon, 
there would arise a genera! confused suspicion, that in the great 
shoek and alteration whioh we shall undergo by death, we, i.s. 
our living powers, might be wholly destroyed ; yet even prior to 
those proofs, there is really no particular distinct ground or reason 
for this apprehension B,t all, so far as I can find. If there be, it 
Kiust arise either from i7ie reason of the thiiiij, or from the analot/i/ 

But we cannot argue from tlie reason of the thing, that death 
is the destruction of living agents, because we know not at all 
what death is in itself; but only some of its effects, such as the 
dissolution of flesh, skin, and bones. These eifects do in no wise 
appear to imply the destruction of a living agent. Besides, as 
we are greatly in the dark, upon what the esercise of our living 
powers depends, so we are wholly ignorant what the powers them- 
selves depend upon ; the powers themselves as distinguished, noi 
only from their actual esercise, but also from the present capa- 
city of exercising them; and as opposed to their destruction : for 
sleep, or certainly a swoon, shows us, not only that these powers 
exist when they are not esercised, as the passive power of motion 
does in inanimate matter; but shows also that they exist, when 
there is no present capacity of exercising them : or that the capa- 
citiM of exercising them for the present, as well as the actual 
esercise of them, may be suspended, and yet the powers them- 
selves remain undestroyed. Since then we know not at all upon 
what the existence of our living powers depends, this shows fur- 
ther, there can no probability be collected from the reason of the 
thing, that death will be their destruction : because their exist- 
ence may depend upon somewhat in no degree affected by death; 
upon somewhat (juite out of the reach of this king of ten-ors. 
So that there is nothing more certain, than that tlie reason uf the 
ikin'j shows us no connection between death and the destruction 
of living agents. 

Nor can we find any thing throughout the whole analoijy of 
nature to afford us even the slightest presumption, that animals 
ever lose their living powers; much less if it were possible, that 
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they losG them by death : for we have no faculties wherewith to 
tiatie any beyond or through it, bo as to see what becomes of 
them. This event removes them tvom our view. It destroys 
the sensible proof, which we had before their death, of their being 
possessed of living powers, but does not appear to afford the least 
reason to believe that they are, then, or by that event, deprived 
of them. 

Our knowing that th y ve e pofA ased of the e power* up to 
the very period to wb h we have facult es capable of trac ng 
them, is itself a p oh b ! ty of tl e r retain ng th m beyo d t 
This is confirmed an 1 a seos ble red b 1 ty s ^ ven to it by oh- 
serving the very ^reat and aston sh ng changes wh ch we h<i e 
experienced; so ^ eat that ou es steoce n another bteoflfe 
of perception and of a t on w 11 be hut ccord ng to a n thod of 
providential conduct tl e 1 Lc to wh h his 1 een aire ly eser 
cised even w th e rd to ou "selves iccord ng to a course of 
nature, the like to wh h we i a e al ealy ^one through 

HowcTcr, as one ca not but be gre tly en ble, h w d ffi It 
it is to silence imagination enough to make the voice of reason 
even distinctly heard in this case; as we are accustomed, from 
our youth up, to indulge that forward, delusive faculty, ever ob- 
truding beyond its sphere; (of some assistance indeed to appre- 
hension, but the author of all error,) as we plainly lose ourselves 
in gross and crude conceptions of things, taking for granted that 
we are acquainted with what indeed we are wholly ignorant of: 
it may be proper to consider the imaginary presumptions, that 
death will be our destruction, arising from these kinds of. early 
and lasting prejudices ; and to show how little they really amount 
to, even though we cannot wholly divest ourselves of them. 
And, 

I. All presumption of death's being the destruction of living 
beings, must go upon supposition that they are compounded ;° and 

' [Dodwoll had published a tooli, in which be argues fhat human sonls are 
not iindirnKy immortaf, but become so, bj the power of the Holj Ghost, in re- 
generalion. Dr. Clurlie replied. Tbe oontroveray wiu contioued bj Collina. 
Dr. C. wrote four tracts on the subject. 

These "presomptlons" form the base of materialism, Bnii hence til denip,! 
(if a future state. Burcly, thnnghts and feelinga, if material, have estenaion. 

luporior to tlie gloomj misla of modern intidala have even pagans been ! Cicera 
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so, disjeq-tibfe. But since consciousness is a single ami indi- 
visible power, it, should seem that the subject in which, it resides 
must be so too. For were the motion of any particle of matter 
absolutely one aod indivisible, so as that it should imply a eon- 
tradiotioD to suppose part of this motion to exist, and part not 
t« exist, i.e. pal't of this matter to move, and part to be at rest, 
then its power of motion would be indivisible ; and so also would 
the subject in whieh the power inheres, namely, the particle of 
matter: for if this could be divided into two, one part might 
be moved and the other at rest, which is contrary to the sup- 
position. 

In like manner it has been ai^ued,* and, for any thing ap- 
pearing to the contrary, justly, that since the perception or con- 
sciousness, which we have of our own existence, is indivisible, so 
as that it is a contradiction to suppose one part of it should be 
here and the other there ; the perceptive power, or the power of 
consciousness, is indivisible too ; and consequently the subject in 
which it resides, i.e. the conscious being. Now, upon supposi- 
tion that the living agent each man calls himself, is thus a single 
being, which there is at least no more difficulty in conceiving 
than in conceiving it to be a compound, and of which there is the 
proof now mentioned ; It follows, that our organized bodies are no 
more ourselves or part of ourselves, than any other matter around 
us. And it is as easy to conceive, how matter, which is no part 
of ourselves, may be appropriated to us in the manner which our 
present bodies are ; as how we can receive impressions from, and 
have power over, any matter. It is as easy to conceive, that we may 
exist out of bodies, as in them ; and that we might have animated 
bodies of any other organs and senses wholly different from these 
now given us; and that we may hereafter animate these same or 
new bodies, variously modified and organized ; as to conceive how 

msikes Calo say, "The Boul Is Sieiuiple, uDcompoundedBUbslancc, ni'hont partji 
or mixlura ; it cannot be divided, and ao cannot perisli." And in nnothor place, 
"I never could believe tbnt the euul lost its senses by escaping from seuselese 
■natter; or that eucb a release will nut enlarge and improve its powers;" and 
again, " I am persuaded that I shall only begin truly to live, when I cease U 
live in this world." Xenophon reports Cjma as saying, is hia lost roomenls, 
" my sans ! do not imagine that when death has lakei: me from you, [ shsJ 

* See Dr. ClarkeV Letter to Mr. Dodicell, and the defcacu; of it 
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we can animate such todies as our present. And lastly, the dis- 
solution of aJl these several organized bodies, supposing onrHolves 
t-o have succeesively animated them, would have no more con- 
ceivable tendency to destroy the living beings ourseives, or de- 
prive ua of living faculties, the faculties of perception and of 
Mction, than the dissolution of any foreign matter, which we are 
capable of receiving impressions from, and making use of, for the 
common occasions of life. 

II. The simpiieity and absolute oneness of a living agent can- 
not, from the nature of the thing, be properly proved by experi- 
mental observations. But as these f<M iii with the supposition 
of its unity, so they plainly lead us to <wnrf«<fe certainly, tliat our 
gross organized bodies, with which we perceive objects of sense, 
and with which we act, are no part of ourselves ; and therefore 
show us, that we have no reason to believe their destruction to be 
ours ; even without determining whether our living substance be 
material or immaterial. For we see by esperienee, that men may 
lose their limbs, their oi^ans of sense, and even the greatest part 
t I b d s, and yet remain the same hvmg igents Persons 
n tra up the existence of themselves to a time, when the hulk 
1 th b d es was extremely small, in comparison of what it is 
o m tu go : and we cannot but think, that they might then 
1 1 t a usiderable part of that small body, and yet have re- 
m n d th ame living agents; as they may now lose j,reat part 
of their present body, and remain so. And it is certain, that the 
bodies of all animals are in a constant flux,'' from that never- 
ceasing attrition, which thei-e is in every part of them. Now, 
things of this kind unavoidably teach us to distinguish, between 
these living agents ourselves, and lai^ quantities of matter, in 
which we are very nearly interested; since these may be alien- 
ated, and actually are in a daily course of succession, and changing 
their owners; whilst we are assured, that each living agent re- 

J [As every partiole of our bodies is ohnnged Kithin Eeven jears, an ove- 
rago life would take ns through many such changes. If ttiB mind thangea 
witli the body, it would ba unjust for an old man to be made to suffer for tha 
eins of his jioutb. To escaps this, the niaterialist ie driyen to affirm that lAe 
ahAe Is not altared, though every pariiele be ohaaged. 

This argument from the eonataut flux is irresistible. It proves our identity, 

tumptioii tbat the Ego oanuut exist without t^ie particulnr bodyF] 
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mains one and the same permanent being.* And this general 
observation leads ua on to the following ones. 

Jfirsi, Tliat we have no way of determining by experience, 
what is the cei-tain bulk of the living heing each man calls him- 
self: and jet, till it he determined that it is larger in hulk than 
the solid elementary particles of matter, which there is nO ground 
to think any natural power can dissolve, there is no sort of reason 
to think death to he the dissolution of it, of the living being, 
even though it should not be ahsolutely indiscerptihle. 

Se-condly, From (mi being bo nearly related to and interested 
in eertiiin systems of matter, (suppose our flesh and bones,) and 
afterwards ceasing to be at ail related to them, the living agents, 
ourselves, remaining all this while nndestroyed notwithstanding 
such alienation ; and consequently these systems of matter not 
being oui'selves, it follows further that we have no ground tu 
conclude any other (suppose internal) ST/stems of matter, to ba 
the living agents ourselves; because we can have no ground to 
conclude this, but from oar relation to aod interest in such other 
systems of matter : and therefore we can have no reason to con- 
clude what befalls those systems of nmtter at death, to he the 
destruction of the living agents. We have already several tinies 
over, lost a great part or perhaps the whole of our body, accord- 
ing to certain common established laws of nature, yet we remain 
the same living agents. When we shall lose as great a part, or the 
whole, by another common established law of nature, death, why 
may we cot also remain the same ? That the alienation has been 
gradual in one ease, and in the other will be more at once, does 
not prove any thing to the contrary. We have passed undestroyed 
through those many and great revolutions of matter, so peculiarly 
appropriated to us ourselves; why should we imagine death will 
he so fatal to ns ? Nor can it be objected, that what is thus 
alienated or lost, is no part of our original solid body, but only 
adventitious matter. Because we may lose entire limbs, which 
must have contained many solid parts and vessels of the original 
body; or if this be not admitted, we have no proof, that any of 
these solid parts are dissolved or alienated by death. Though we 
are very nearly related to that extraneous or adventitious matter, 
whilst it continues united to and distending the several parts .■' 
* See Diseerlotion I. 
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our solid body, yet after all, the relation a person bearii to tlic«e 
parts of his hody, to which he is most oearly related, amounts but 
to this, that the living agent, and those parts of the body, niutu- 
ally affect each other.' The same thing, the same thing in kind 
tliough not in degree, may be said of all foreign matter, wbich 
gives us ideat., aad over which we have any power. From these 
obseriatione thb whole ground of tbe imagination is removed, 
that the dis-^olution of any matter, is the destnjction of a living 
agent, from the inleiest he once had in such matter. 

Thirdly, If we consider our body somewhat more distinctly, 
as made up of oigans and inEtnaments of perception and of mo- 
tion, it will bring us to the same conclusion. Thus the common 
optical experiments show, and even the observation how sight is 
assisted by glasses shows, that we see with our eyes in the same 
BP-qse as we see with glasses. Nor is there any reason to believe, 
that we see with them in any other sense ; any other, I mean, 
which would lead us to think the eye itself a percipient. The like 
is to be said of hearing, and oui feeling distant solid matter by 
means of something in our hand, feems an instance of the bko 
kind, as to the suhjeit we aie consideiing All these ire in- 
stances of foreign matter, or such as is no part of our body, 
being instrumental in pieparing objects for and conveying them 
to, the peicemng power, in a manner simikr to the manner lo 
which our orgins of sense prepare and convey them Both are 
in a like way instruments of our refeiving such ide^s from ex- 
ternal objects, IS the Author of nilure appointed thjse extern il 
objects to be the occasions of escitmg in u? G-lassi.^ ire eMdLnt 
inotanoes of thii, niraely of matter winch is no part cf our 
body, preparing olijects Jor and conveying them towaids tbe per- 
ceiving power m hke manner as out bodily oigaas do And if 
we see with oui eyes only in the same inanDOr as we du with 
gU'ses, the like may justly be concluded, from analoj;y, oi all 
our other sen-ses It is not intended, by any thing heie &iid, to 
affirm, that the whole appaiatus of vision, or of jeiteption by 

<■ [Tbe lomd ofTecta thp body, ne much as tbe body does tbo mmd Loib, 
linger &a qu i-ken tbo iroulation fear checks it lerroi may ?t)p it alt)- 
?etber. Mama la as ofieii produced bj niurnl, US ly phjsical cou^ea, and 

Boldom ehonB, on disseution, any deraugement. Bat Uiis Joes out prove Ihui 
there was no /tw^tiono.1 derangement.] 
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any othat senae, can be traced through all its steps, quite up U> 
the living power of eeeiug, or pevceiviag : but that so far as it 
can be traced by experimental observations, so far It appears, that 
our orgaps of seuse prepare and convey objects, in order to their 
•leing perceived, in like manner as foreign ma.tter does, without 
affording any shadow of appearance, that they themselves per- 
ceive. And that we have no reason to think our organs of sense 
percipients, is confirmed bj instances of persons losing some of 
them, the living beluga themselves, their former occupiers, re- 
maining unimpaired. It is confirmed also by the experience of 
dreams ; by which we find we are at present possessed of a latent, 
and what would be otherwise an unimagined unknown power of 
perceiving sensible objects, in as strong and lively a manner with- 
out our external organs of sense, as with them. 

So also with regard to our power of moving, or directing 
motion by will and choice ; upon the destruction of a limb, this 
active power evidently remains, unlessened ; so that the living 
being, who has suffered this loss, would be capable of moving as 
before, if it bad another limb to move with. It can walk by the 
help of an artificial leg. It can make use of a polo or a lever, 
to reach towards itself and to move things, beyond the length 
and the power of its arm ; and this it does in the same manner 
as it reaches and moves, with its natural arm, things nearer and 
of less weight. Nor is there so much as any appearance of our 
limbs being endued with a power of moving or directing them- 
selves; though they are adapted, like the several parts of a 
maehine, to be the instruments of motion to each other; and 
some parts of the same limb, to be instruments of motion to the 
other parts. 

Thus a man determines that he will look at an object through 
a microscope; or being lame, that he will walk to such a 
place with a staff, a week hence. His eyes and his feet no 
more determine in these cases, than the microscope and the staff. 
Nor is there any ground to think they any more put the determi- 
nation in practice ; or that bis eyes are the seers, or his feet the 
movers, in any other sense than as the microscope and tte staff 
are, Upon the whole, then, our organs of sense, and our limbs, 
Bie certainly instruments,' which the living persons ourselves 

' [ " S. V hat ahall ws saj, then, of the shoctnater ? Thai he aiUs Bllh 1 1> 
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make use of to perceive and move with : there is not any proba- 
biUty, that they arc any more; nor consequently, that we have 
any other kind of relation to them, than what we have to any 
other foreign matter formed into instruments of peroeption ana 
motion, suppose into a microscope or a staff; (I say any other kind 
of relation, for I am not speaking of the degree of it) nor con- 
sequently is there any probabihty, th'it the alienation or disso- 
lution of these in'struments, is the destruction of the perceiving 
and moving assent 

And thus our finding that the dissolutnn of mitter in which 
1 ^in^ beings were mo'it nearly interested is not their dissoluticn, 
and that the destruction of several of the organs ind iiistrumenta 
of perception and of motion belonging to them is not their 
de'.truotion , sh ws demonitrativtly that there is no ground to 
think that the dissoluticn of any other matter, or destruction ot 
any other ot^ans and instruments will he the dissolution or 
de-itruction of Ining agents fiom the like kind of relat on And 
wt hive no rea& n to think we stand in any other kind of rehtion 
to any thins; which we find dissolve 1 by death 

But it IS said these ohacrvations are equally applicable to 
biutcs ' and it is th u^ht an insuperable difficulty thit they 

Instrnment onlj, or with hie hands also f A. WUh his hands nlao. S. Does 
he usa his eyes hIso, in making shoEa F A. Yes. S. But are we agreed Chut ho 
whu nses, and whut lie uses, sre different? A, Yes. S. The sboamaker, then, 
and harper, are different from the hands and ejss they use ? A. It appears so. 
S. Does a man then me his whole hodj? A. Certunly, S. But he who uses, 
and that which be uses ara diiTerent. A. Yes. 8. A man Ihea is something 
different from his own hody." Plat. Alcibi. Phim, p. 129, ». Slallb. Ed. 

" It may easily he perceived that the mind both sees and h»ars, and not those 
parts which are, so tfl speak, window! of the mind." "Keliher are we bodies ; 
nor do I, while speaking Ibis to thee, speat to thy body," " Whatever is done 
by thy mind, is done by thee," Cicero, Tusc. Disput. I. 20, 48 and 22, S2. 

" The mind of each man is the man ; not tliat figure which may be pointed 
out with tlie finger." Cia, de Rep. b. 6, s. 24.] 

B [Butler's argumont, if advanced !ot proof wonld prove loo maeh, not only 
as to brutes but ns to man ; for iC would prove preexistence. And this is really 

lality only by philosophy. Philosophy oannot establish the doctrine of a 
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should be immortal, and by consequence capalle of everlasting 
happiness. Now ttis manner of expression is both invidious and 
weak : but the thing intended hy it, is really no difficulty at all, 
either in the way of natural or moral consideration. For 1, Sup- 
pose the invidious thing, designed in snob, a manner of expres- 
sion, were really implied, as it is not in the least, in the natural 
immortality of brutes, namely, that they must arrive at great 
attainments, and become rational and moral agents; even this 
would be no difficulty, since we know not what latent powers and 
capacities they may be endued with. There was once, prior to 
experience, as great presumption against human creatures, as 
there is against the bmte creatures, arriving at that degree of 
understanding, which we have in mature age. For we can trace 
up our own existence to the same original with theirs. We find 
it to he 3 general law of nature, that creatures endued with 
capacities of vii'tue and religion should he placed in a condition 
of being, in which they are altogether without tlie use of them, 
for a considerable length of their duration; as in infancy and 
childhood. And great part of the human species go out of the 
present world, before they come to the exercise of these capacities 
in anj/ degree. 

2, The natural immortality of brutes does not in the least 
imply, that they are endued with any latent capacities of a 
rational or moral nature. The economy of the universe might re- 
quire, that there should be living creatures without any capacities 
of this kind. And all difficulties as to the manner how they are 
to be disposed of, are so apparently and wholly founded in our 
ignorance, that it is wonderliil they should be insisted upon by 
any, but such as are weak enough to think they are acquainted 
with the whole system of things. There is then absolutely 

The render nbo clioosea to look further ioto the discnssiou as to the immor- 
tality of bruleB, will Bad it spread out in PoLiQSic's Anti-Lncreaus, and atill 
more in Baylu's Dicticuary, under the orticlea PeiiKiiu, and RoRARiiia. 
The tapis is also discussed iu Dss Cartes on the Passionei Baxter on The 
Hature of the Sonl: Hume's EfBnya, Easay »: SnAncn's Ligbt of Nature: 
CHEYKE'sPhiluaoiihiflBl Principles: Wasstafp on the Iminortaiitj of Bnitos 
EnwARUB' Critical and Philosophical ExereltalioDS : Watt's Essays, Essay » ■ 
Coluber's EHquiij: Locke on the UuderslaHding, b. 2, ch. ix.- OmoN on 
the bosarreclJon : Willis De Auima BraUe.] 
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riotliing al a'.' in this ol^jection, which is so rte topically urged, 
flgaiaat the greatest part of the natural proofs or presumptions ol' 
the immortality of human minclB; I say the greatest part, for it 
is less applicable to the following ohservation, which is more 
peculiar to mankind. 

III. As it is evident our present powers and capacities of 
reason, memory, and affection, do not depend upon our gross 
body in the mauner in which perception by our organs of sense 
does ; so they do not appear to depend upon it at all, in any such 
manner as to give ground to think, that the dissolution of tbia 
body will be the destruction of these our present powers of refleo- 
tion, as it will of our powers of sensation ; or to give ground 
to conclude, even that it will be so much as a suspension of the 
former. 

Human creatures exist at present in two states of life and per- 
ception, greatly different from each other; each of which has its 
own peculiar laws, and its own peculiar enjoyments and suffer- 
ings. When any of our senses are affected, or appetites gratiSed 
with the objects of them, we may be said to esist or live in a 
state of sensation. When none of our senses are affected or 
appetites gratified, and yet we perceive, and reason, and act, we 
may be said to exist or live in a state of reflection. Now it is 
by no means certain, that any thing which is dissolved by death, 
is in any way necessary to the living being, in this its state of 
reflection, after ideas are gained. For, though, from our present 
constitution and condition of being, our external organs of sense 
are necessary for conveying in ideas to our reflecting powei"s, as 
carriages, and Severs, and scaffolds are in architecture ;" yet when 
these ideas are brought in, we are capable of reflecting in the 
most intense degree, and of enjoying the greatest pleasure, and 
feeling the greatest pain, by means of that reflection, without 
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an y assistance from our senses ; and without any at all, whicli wa 
knoiT of, from that body which will be dissolved by death. It 
does not appear then, that the relation of this gross body to the 
refleetiug beiufc is, in any degree, necessary tn thinking; to in- 
tellectual enjojments or suffeiings : nor, consequently, that the 
diasolutioD or alienation of the former by death, will bo the 
destruction of those present powers, which render us capable of 
this state of refieetion. 

Further, there are instances of mortal diseases, which do not 
at al! affect our present intellectual powers; and this affords a 
preaumptioi!, that those diseases will nut destroy these present 
powers. Indeed, from the observations made above,* it appears, 
that there is no presumption, from their mutually affecting each 
other, that the dissolution of the body is the destruction of the 
livinp; agent. By the same reasoning, it must appear too, that 
there is no presumption, from their mutually affecting each other, 
that the dissolution of the body is the destruction of our present 
reflecting powers : indeed instances of their not affecting each 
other, afiord & presumption of the contrary. Instances of mortal 
diseases not impairing our present reflecting powers, evidently 
turn our thoughts even from imagining such diseases to be the 
destruction of them. Several things indeed greatly affect all our 
living powers, and at length suspend the exercise of them ; as 
for instance drowsiness, increasing till it ends in sound sleep : 
and hence we might have imagined it would destroy them, till 
we found by experience the wealtness of this way of judging. 
But in the diseases now mentioned, there is not so much as this 
shadow of probability, to lead us to any such conclusion, as to 
the reflecting powers which we have at present. For in those 
diseases, persons the moment before death appear to be in the 
highest vigor of life. They discover apprehension, memory, 
reason, all entire ; the utmost force of affection ; a sense of cha- 
racter, of shame and honor; and the highest mental enjoymente 
and sufferings, even to the last ga^p. These surely prove even 
greater vigor of life than bodily strength does. Now what pre- 
tence is there for thinking, that a progressive disease when 
arrived to such a decree, I mean that degree which is mortal, 
will destroy those powers, which were not impaired, which Vi%t« 
• Pp. 84, 8i. 
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not affected by it, durinf!; its whole progress quite up to that 
degree? And if death hy diseases of this Itind, ia not thg 
destruction of our present reflecting powers, it will scarce be 
thought that death by any other means i=. 

It is obvious that this general observation may be carried 
further. There appears to be so little connection between our 
bodily powers of seusatiyn, and our present powers of reflection, 
that there is nu reason to conclude, that death, which destroys 
the former, does so much as suspend the e^-ercUe of the latter, ur 
interrupt our continving to exist in the like state of reflection 
which we do now.' For suspension of reason, memory, and the 
affections which they excite, is no part of the idea of death, nor 
implied in our notion of it. Our daily experiencing these powers 
to be exercised, without any aBsistance, that we know of, from 
tho.se bodies which will be dissolved by death; and our finding 
often, that the exercise of them is so li\elj to the last ; afford a 
sensible apprehension, that death may not perhaps he so much aa 
a discontinuance of the exercise of these powers, nor of the 
enjoyments and sufferings which it implies.* So that our post- 
humous life, whatever there may be in it additional to our present, 
may yet not he beginning entirely anew; but going on. Death 
may, in some sort and in some respects, answer to our birth; 
which is not a suspension of the faculties which we had before 
it, or a total change of the state of life in which we existed when 
in the womb; but a continuation of both, with such and such 
great alterations. 

Nay, for aught we know of ourselves, of our present life and 
of death, death may immediately, in the natural course of 

1 [We are told bj acepties that "mind is tho result of a curious nnd oomplL- 
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things, pwt us into a higher acd more enlarged state of life, as 
our birth does;* a state in which our capacities, and sphere of 
ptirception and of action, may he much greater than at present. 
For as our relation to our external organs of sense, readers us 
capable of existing in our present state of sensation ; so it may 
be the only natural hinderance to our existiog, immediately, aad 
of course, in a higher state of reflection. The tiTith is, reason 
does not at all show us, in what state death naturally leaves us. 
But were we sure, that it would suspend all our perceptive and 
active powers ; yet the suspension of a power and the destruction 
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chief thing in the other, the power of perception and of action; 
which is the only thing we are inquiring about the continu- 
» This, oecording to Strubo, naa the opinion of the Braohnmna, ™,<iCn" fi" 
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ance of. So that tbo destructioa of a vegetable, is an event not 
similar or analogous to tLe destniotioQ of a living agent. 

If, as was above intimated, leaviog off the delusive custom of 
substituting imagination in the room of esperienee, wo would 
confine ourselves to what we do know and understand; if we 
would argue only from that, and from that form our expectations, 
it would appear at first sight, that as no prohahility of living 
beings ever ceasing to he so, can be concluded from the reason 
of the thing, so none can be collected from the analogy of 
nature ; because we cannot trace any living beings beyond death. 
]5ut as we are conscious that we are endued with capacities of 
perception and of action, and are living persons; what we are to 
go upon is, that we shall continue so, till we foresee some acci- 
dent or event, which wil! endanger those capacitities, or be likely 
to destroy us : which death does in no wise appear to be. 

Thus, when we go out of this world, we may pass into new 
scenes, and a, new state of life and action, just as naturally as we 
came into the present. And this new state may natui'ally be a 
social one.' And the advantages of it, advantages of every kind, 
may naturally be bestowed, according to some fixed genera! laws 
of wisdom, upon every one in proportion to the degrees of hia 
virtue. And though the advantages of that future natural state 
should not be bestowed, as these of the present in some measure 
are, by the will of the society; but entirely by his more imme- 
diate action, upon whom the whole frame of nature depends : yet 
this distribution may be just as natural, as their being distributed 
here by the instrumentality of men. Indeed, though one should 
allow any confused undetorniined sense, which people please to 
put upon the word nahtral, it would be a shortness of thought 
scarce credible, to imagine, that no system or course of things 
can be SO, but only what we see at present ;* especially whilst the 

>^ [Our nature nill always be ours, or we efaould cease to be ourselves, and 

somelimes, that he is not complete in bitnseif for the production of happlnessi 
and so looks round for that which may fit his wants, and SQBpIy what lie can. 
not produce from within. Hence amnBements, of a tbousnnd kinds, are re- 
forted to, and still more, society. Society is n want of the mind ; as food is 
of the body. Society, saoii as perfectly suits our real nnturc, and cfllla out, in 

inch society must include God.] 
• See Part II. chap. ii. and Part II. olinp. iv. 
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probubility of a future life, or the natural immortality of the 
soul, ia admitted upon the eyidence of reason ; because this is 
really both admitting and denying at once, a state of being differ- 
ent from the present to be nat.iira!. But the only distinct mean- 
ing of that word is, stated, fixed, or settled j since what is natural 
aa much requires aod presupposes an intelligent agent to render 
it so, i.e. to effect it continually, or at Stated times, as what ia 
supernatural or miraculous does to effect it for once. 

Hence it must follow, that persona' notion of what is natural, 
will he enlarged in proportion to their greater knowledge of the 
works of God, and the dispensations of his providence. Nor ia 
there any absurdity in supposing, that there may be beings in the 
universe, whose capacities, and knowledge, and views, may be so 
extensive, as that the whole Christian dispensation may to them 
appear natural, i.e. analogous or conformable to G-od'a dealings 
with other parts of his creation ; aa natural as the visible knowD 
course of things appears to us. For there seems scarce any other 
possible sense to he put upon the word, but that only in which it 
is here used ; similar, stated, or uniform. 

This credibility of a future life, which has been here insisted 
upon, how little soever it may satisfy our curiosity, seems to 
answer all the purposes of religion, in like manner aa a demon- 
strative proof would. Indeed a proof, even a demonstrative one, of 
a future life, would not be a proof of religion. For, that we are 
to live hereafter, is just as reconcilable with the scheme of 
atheism, and as well to be accounted for by it, as that we are. 
now alive is : and therefore nothing can be more absurd than to 
argue from that scheme, that there can ho no future state. 
But as religion implies a future state, any presumption against 
such a state, is a presumption against religion. The foregoing 
observations remove all presumptions of that sort, and prove, to 
a very eonsiderabie degree of prohahility, one fundamental doc- 
trine of religion; which, if believed, would greatly open and 
dispose the mind seriously to attend to the general evidenoo 
of the whole. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OP OOD BY REWARDS AND PTTtilSHMENTS. 

That which makes the question concerning a future life to be 
of so great importance to na, is our capacity of happiness and 
misery. And that which makes the consideration of it to be of 
so great importance to us, is the supposition of our happiness and 
misery hereafter depending upon our actions here. Indeed, 
without this, curiosity could not but sometimes bring a subject, 
in which we may be so highly interested, to our thoughts; espe- 
cially upon the mortality of others, or the near prospect of our 
own. But reasonable men would not take any further thought 
about hereafter, than what should happen thus occasionally to 
rise in their minds, if it were certain that our future interest no 
way depended upon our present behavior; whereas, on the con- 
trary, if there be ground, either from analogy or any thing else, 
to think it does, then there is reason also for the moat active 
thought and soheitude, to secure that interest; to behave so as 
that wo may escape that misery, and obtain that happiness, in 
another life, which we not only suppose ourselves capable of, but 
which we apprehend also is put in oar own power. And whether 
there be ground for this last apprehension, certainly would deserve 
to be most seriously considered, were there no other proof of a 
future life and interest, than that presumptive one, which the 
foregoing observations amount to. 

In the present state, all which we enjoy, and a great part of 
what we suffer, isput in our oicnpower. PJcasure and pain are 
tho consequences of our actions; and we are endued by the 
Author of our nature with capacities of foreseeing these conse- 
quences. We find by experience that he does not so much as 
preserve our lives, exclusive of our own care and attention, to 
provide ourselves with, and to make use of, that sustenance, by 
which he baa appointed u 1 h IJ b p n d; and with- 

out which, he has appoi t 1 th y h 11 t b preserved. In 
general wo foresee, that th 1 m 1 th wl h re the objects 

of our various passions, th b 1 d nor enjoyed, 

without exerting ourselv 1 d h m nners : but by 
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tliua exerting ourselves, we olitiiin and enjoy tliese objects, in 
which oui- natural good consists; or bj tiis meana God givus w, 
the poaseseiou and enjoyment of them. I know cot, that we have 
nny one tind or degree of enjoyment, but by the means of oar 
own actions. By prudence and care, we may, for the most part, 
pass our days in tolerable ease and quiet ; on the coutrary, we 
may, by rashness, ungovemed passion, wilfulness, or even by 
negligence, make ourselves as miserable as ever we please. And 
many do please to make themselves extremely miserable, i.e. t« 
do what they know beforehand will render them so. They follow 
th'jse ways, the fruit of which they know, by insti'uction, ex- 
ample, and experience, will be disgrace, and poverty, and sick- 
ness, and untimely death. This every one observes to be the gene- 
ra! coui'se of things ; though it is to be allowed, we cannot find by 
experience, that all our sufferings are owing to our own follies, 

Wiiy the Author of nature does not give bis creatures pro- 
miscuously such and such perceptions, without regard to their 
behavior; why he does not make them happy without the instru- 
mentality of their own, actions, aud prevent their bringing any 
sufferings upon themselves, is another matter.' Perhaps there 
may be some impossibilities in the nature of things, which we are 
unacquainted with.* Or Seas happiness, it may be, would upon 
the whole be produced by such a method of conduct, than is by 
the present. Or perhaps divine goodness, with which, if I mis- 
take not, we make very free in our speculaiions, may not be a 
bare single disposition to produce happiness ; but a disposition to 
make the good, the faithful, the honest, happy. Perhaps an 
infinitely perfect mind may be pleased with seeing his creatures 
behave suitably to the nature which he has given them ; to the 
relations which he has placed them in to each other; and to that 
which they stand in to himself: that relation to himself, which, 
during their existence, is even necessary," and which is the most 

■ [Objections and dilfieuUiea belong to all subjects, in fome of their beorings. 
Inganioua and nncnndid men may start otliers, whicli rjire nnd coDdoi mo? 
romoYB. It is therefore no proof of nealsneaa in tt doctrine, that it is attaeliiid 
nitli objections, both real and merely plausible. Error haa been spread by two 
opposite moans :— a dogmatic insisting on doubtful points, and an antenchable 
oavllting at certain truth.] 

• Purt I. chap. rii. 

* [Our relation to God is " even uuoessary," because ivo .trc his creatures ; >o 
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iDiportant one of all t perhaps, I say, an inficitely perfect mind 
may be pleased with this moral piety of moral agents, in and for 
itself; as well as upon account of its being essentially eonduoivc 
to the happiness of his creation. Or the whole end, for which 
God made, and thus governs the world, may he utterly beyond 
the reach of our iaeulties ; there may be somewhat in it as im- 
possible for us to have any conception of, as for a blind man to 
have a conception of colors. However this be, it is certain 
matter of universal esperience, that the general method of divine 
administration is, forewarning us, or giving us capacities to fore- 
see, with more or less clearness, that if we act so aad so, we shall 
have such enjoyments, if so and so, such sufferings; and giving 
us those enjoyments, and making us feel those sufferings, in 
consequence of our actions. 

" But all this is to be ascribed to the general course of nature." 
True. This is the very thing which I am observing. It is to bo 
ascribed to the general course of nature : i.e. not surely to the 
words or ideas, course of nature; but to Iliui who appointed it, 
and put things into it; or to a course of operation, from its 
uniformity or constancy, called natural;* and which necessarily 
implies an operating agent. For when men find themselves 
necessitated to confess an Author of nature, or that God is the 
natural governor of the world, they must not deny this again, 
because his government is uniform. They must not deny that 
he does things at all, because he does them const ntly b use 
the effects of his acting are pomianent, whether bis t n b so 
or not; though there is no reason to think it is n t I 1 t 
every man, in every thing he does, naturally acts p th f 
thought and apprehension of avoiding evil or obt g d 

and if the natural course of things be the appoint nt f G d 
and our natural faculties of knowledge and espenence are given 
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appointment Voiehand to tbo ' "ih m it conoein'?, is tli^ pipper 
forrail nution ol j^vernracnt 

Whether the pleasuie or pnin which thus loUows upon ouE 
beha\ior, he owing to the Aiithor of nituie's aetiDg upon us 
e\erj moment which we ti.el it, or to hia having at once con- 
trived and etemted hi« uwu pait in the plan of the woi'Jd; 
makes no alteiation as to the m'jttei before us For il civil 
magistrates i-ouM make the sinctions of their !iws take place, 
without interpo^icg at all, aftei they had passed them , with- 
out a tnal, and the foinialities of an execution it they were 
able to make their laws exfi-yte themsJhes, oi e\erj offender to 
execute them upon himselt , we should he just lu the same sense 
under then government then, as we aie now, but in a much 
highei degiee and moie peilcct mannei 

"\ iin IS the iidicule, with whuh one foresees some persous 
will diveit theni'ielves, upon finding le&ser pains considered as 
m^tancea of diTine punishment Ihere is no possibility of 
answering or e\ iding the genei ^1 thing here intended, without 
denying ill fin il ciuies For hnal onuses being admitted, the 
jtlea&uies and pama now mentioned mu«t be admitted too as in- 
stances of them And if they are, if God anaesea delight to 
some actions, and uneasiness to others, with an ipparent design 
to induce us to act so and so, then he not only dispenses happi- 
iip^ and misery but also rewaids and punishes actions If, for 
example, the pain which we fee!, upon doing what tends to the 
destruction oi oui bodies, suppuae upon too neif appioaches la 
fiie, or upon wounding ourselves, be appointed by the Author of 
nature to prevent our doing what thus tends to our destiui,tion; 
this IS altogethei as mut,h an instmce of his punishing our 
ictions, and consequently of oui bcin^ undei his government,' as 
declaiicg by t \oico fiom heaven, that if we acted ao, Le would 
infln,t such pain upon us, and infliLtinp it, whether it be greater 

Thus we find, that the true notion or conception of the Author 

< lit ia nlmost oraaiing that philosophy, beenuse it diaoQvere the Inws of 
moiler, ehculd be placed in nnlneoDlsm with the Bible which revenls n super- 
intending Providonee. The Bible itself tesohes this very result of philnsophy, 
—vis. : that the world is governed by gsmral la«,e. See Prov. -viii. 2B : Job. 
stxsviii. 12, 24, 31, S3: Pe. oxii. 00, 91: Jer. JLXxi. 35, and isiiii. 26.] 
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of nature, is \hnt of a master or g rer or j o to tl e oon« Jera- 
tion of liis moral attributes. The f ot of on case wl ct wa 
llnd by experience, is, tbat be aetu lly exevo sea dom n on or 
goveronient oYer us at present, by rewa d ng an I pun h ng aa 
fur our actions, in as strict and proper a sense of these wurl 
and even in the same sense, as ch Idren eervints subjects are 
j'ewarded and punished by those who gove n them 

Thus the whole analogy of nature the whole present course 
of things, most fully shows, that there is noth ng ncred hie a 
the general doctrine of religion, that God w 11 rewa dad punibh 
men for their actions bereafter : noth n„ ncred ble I mean 
arising out of the notion of rewa d g and p n sh ng Tor the 
whole course of nature is a present nst nee ot h s exe c n^ th t 
goverun'ent over us, which implies ut wrl(.ul) ^ a 



As diTiDe punuJtmeiif is what n en oh efly object gnin t and 
are most un^ilhug to illow; it u a be proper t« me t on sime 
circumstances in the nitural cour e ot pun shments at present 
which ire anilogous to what rel gat aclies us conce n ng a 
future state ot punishment ; indeed so anilo^o s that as they 
add a further tredihility to it, go th y ca not b t ra se a most 
seiious ippiehension of it in those who w II ittend to them 

It has been now observed, that such an I such m ser es natu 
rally follow sueh and such actions of up udenee and w Ifal ess 
as well as ictions more commonly lod u o e list netly cons d red 
as I icioua , ind that these consequences when tl ej ay be fore 
seen, are prop eily natuial punisbmeuts annexed tr such act ons 
The general thing here insisted up n s not that we see g eit 
deal of miseiy in the world, but i ^r t d al wh ch men b ng 
upon tbemsolvcs by their own bebav or wh ch they n ght have 
fureaeen and avoided Now the c cun sta s of these n ral 
pun shment«, piiticularly desei-yi g o r ttenton are such sa 
these Oftentimes they follow, o are nfl eted n consc j en e 
of, aUions which proeuie many p-e ent ad nt ge and a e ac 
companiod witb much present pie 
and untimely death aie the coaseque c 
BLrompaniLd with the highest niiith a 
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ruents are often muoh greater, tlian the advantages or pleasures 
obtained bj the actions, of which they are the punishments or 
consequences. Though we may imagine a constitution of nature, 
in which these natural punishments, which are in fact to follow, 
would follow, immediately upon such actions being done, or very 
Boon after ; we find on the contrary in our world, that they are 
often delayed a great while, sometimes even till long after the 
actions occasioning them are forgot; so that the constitution of 
nature is such, that delay of punishment is no sort nor degree 
of presumption of final impunity. Ailer such delay, these 
natural punishments or miseries often come, not by degrees, but 
suddenly, with violence, and at once ; however, the chief misery 
often does. As certainty of such distant misery following such 
actions, is never alTorded persons, so perhaps during the actions, 
they have seldom a distinct, full expectation of its following :* 
and many times the case is only thus, that they see in general, or 
may see, the credibility, that intemperance, suppose, will bring 
after it diseases ; civil crimes, civil punishments; when yot the 
real probability often is, that they shall escape ; but things not- 
withstanding take their destined course, and the misery inevi- 
tably follows at its appointed time, in very many of these cases. 
Thus also though youth may be alleged as an excuse for rashness 
and folly, as being naturally thoughtless, and not clearly foresee- 
ing all the consequences of being untraotahle and profligate, this 
does not hinder, but that these consequences follow; and are 
grievously felt, throughout the whole course of mature life. 
Habits contracted even in that age, are often utter ruin : and 
men's suceens in the world, not only in the common sense of 
worldly success, hut their real happiness and misery, depends, in 
a great degree, and in various ways, upon the manner in which 
they pass their youth; which consequences they for the most 
part neglect to consider, and perhaps seldom can properly be said 
to believe, beforehand In numberless case's, the naluril ooui'ae 
of things iffoids us opportunities tor procuring advantages to 
oursehes at certain times, wbii,h we cannot piocure when we 
will, nor e\er lecall the opportunities if we ha(e neglected 
them Indeed the general cour-e of nifure i^. an eximpleof 
this If dunng the oppjitumty ot youth, per^ions aie indocile 

» See Part II i.hap ti 
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-uid Btlfvilled they iDeriti>l\ suffer in tlmr future life foi 
want of thost Biqunemetits, whicli they ueslpctpd the natural 
aetison of ittiiuing If tlie husbindman lets oeedtime pass 
without soTMiig, the whole jear is loit to him bejond recovery 
TLongh after men have heeu guLltj of folly and extia\igince vp 
to a certain degree, it is often in their ptwer to retrieve their 
affairi, to recoTer their heaith and character, at least in good 
measure, yet leal reforaiatiin is in many caaea, of no avail at al' 
towards preventing the misene" poverty siokness, infamy, nattt 
rally anntxcd to tolly and extraiagance exceedmff that dtgiee 
'Ihere it, a certdin bound to impiudence and misbehavior, whi:,h 
being tran^grea^ed, there lemains no pi ice for repentance in the 
natural course of things It is fuither very much to lo re 
marked that neglects from inconsidenteness, want of attention,* 
not looking ibout u* to see what we ha^e to do, ire often it 
tended with eonsequeuces iltogether as dreadful, a'l any active 
mi&bthdiior, from the most extravigant passion And lastly, 
civil government being natural, the puni'ihinenta of it are so too 
and aomp ot these punishments are capital, aa the effects of a 
di^aolute OJurae of pleasure are often mortal So that many 
nitural punif,hmi,ntB arc fiaal| to him who incurs them it con- 
sidered only m his temporal cdpai,ity, and seem lufliLted by 

« Part ir ehnp i 

■f The tenoral lo sideralion of a f hiro state of punishmeut most evidently 
belongs to the euliject of nnturnl nligian. Bot if nu? of Ihese refieoCioDa 
should be thought to relate more peculiar!; to this doctdne, as taught in Sctip- 
fure, the reader is desired to olMerve, that Gentile writflra, both moralists and 
poets, speaii of the future punishment of the niclied, bath as to the duration 
and degree of it, ia n lilie manner of expression and of description, as tba 
eoriptnre does. So that all nhioh can positively be asserted lo be matter of 
mere revelation, vtlth regard to this doctriue, seems lo be, that the great dis- 
tinetioD between the righteous and tiie wicked, shall be made at the end of this 
worldi (hat each shall then, receive according to his deserts. Reason did, as It 
well might, conclude that It shoold, finally and upon the whole, be well with 
the righteous, and ill with the wicked : but it oould not be determined upon 
any principles of reason, whether human creatures might not have been ap- 
pointed to pass through other states of life and being, before that distributive 
justice should finally and effectually take plane. Revelation leaches us, 'bat 
the neit state of things after the present is appointed for the eneoution of this 
Justice; (hat it shall be no longer delayed; hut the myiieiy of Ood, the great 
injstery of his suffering vice and ounfusiun to previul, ahnU then be Jinithed/ 
and he will take lo him hii j/mat poaer and vfiU reign, by rendering t« every 
one according lo his works. 
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natural appoiotraent, either to remove the offender out )f the 
way of being further miscLievous, or as an esample, thougQ fre- 
quently a disregarded one, to those who are left behind. 

These things are not what we call accidental, or to be met witn 
only now and then ; hut they are thiags of every day's expe- 
rience. They proceed from general laws, very general ones, by 
which God governs the world in the natural course of his 
providence.' 

And ttey are so analogous, to what religion teaeboa us con- 
cerning the future punishment of the wicked, so much of a piece 
with it, that both would naturally be expressed in the very same 
words, aud manner of description. In the book of Proverhs,* for 
instance, wisdom is introduced, as frequenting the most public 
places of resort, and as rejected when she offers herself as the 
natural appointed guide of human life. How long, speaking to 
those who are passing through it, how long, ye stmjtle ones, tvill 
l/e love/olii/, and ilie acomers delight in their scorning, and fooh 
hate knowledge f Twrn ye at my reproof. BekoM, I will pov,r 
otU my spirit upon you, I will make hnovm. my words unto you. 
But upon being neglected, Because I have called, and ye refused, 
I have stretclted out my hand, a/ad no mail regarded ; but ye 
have set at nought all my counsel, and would none of my re- 
proof: I also will laugh at your calamity, I will mock whcH_ 
your fear comeih ; when your fear comeih as desolation, and 
yau/r destruction comeih as a whirlwind; when, distress and 
anguish come upon you. Then shall th^ call vpon me, hut I 
will not answer; they sitall seek me early, but they shall not find 
me. This passage, every one sees, is poetical, and some parts of 
it are highly figurative j but the meaning is obvious. And the 
thing intended is expressed more literally in the following words; 
Fur that they hated knowledge, and did not choose the fear of 

the Lord therefore shall they eat of the _fruit of their own 

way, and he filed with their own devices. For the security of 

' [Oor language fomisliBf CO finer apecimena of tha argnmoDt analogical. 
Butlar here taiKae the verj puinta, whieh are uioBt plausible and most insisted 
en, aa showing the harsbtieB^ and nnreasoDablenase of Cbristianlt;; and OT^r- 
tbrons them at n stroke by simply iJirecting attentioD to tlie saiue things, in tha 
SEiTersally obaei'vad course of nature.] 

• Chap. 1. 
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t'le simple sJiall slay them, and the pro^erity of fooh shall de- 
stroy them. The whole passage is so equally applicable to what 
we experience In the present world, oonceroiDg the consequences 
of men's actions, and to what reli^on teaches us is to be expected 
in another, that it may be questioned which of the two was prin- 
oipallj iotended. 

Indeed when one has been recoJlecting the proper proofs of a 
future 8,tate of rewards and punishments, nothing niethinks can 
give one so sensible an apprehension of the latter, or represeuta- 
tion of it to the mind, as observing, that after the many dis- 
regarded ebecks, admonitions, and warnings, which people meet 
with in the ways of vice and folly and extravagance, warnings 
from their very nature, from the examples of others, from the 
lesser inconveniences which they bring upon themselves, from 
the instructions of wise and virtuous men : after these have been 
long despised, scorned, ridiculed : after the chief bad conse- 
quences, temporal consequences, of their follies, have been de- 
layed for a great while, at length they break in irresistibly, like 
an armed force : repentance is too kte to relieve, and can serve 
only to aggravate their distress, the case is become desperate : 
and poverty and sickness, remorse and anguish, infamy and 
death, the effects of their own doings, overwhelm them beyond 
possibility of remedy or escape. This b an account of what is, 
in fact, the general coostitution of nature. 

It is not in any sort meant, that, according to what appears at 
present of the natural coui%e of things, men are always uniformly 
punished in proportion to their misbehavior. But that there are 
very many instances of misbehavior punished in the several ways 
now mentioned, and very dreadful instances too; sufficient to 
show what the laws of the universe may admit, and, if thoroughly 
considered, sufficient fully to answer all objections against the 
credibility of a future state of punishments, from any imagina- 
tions, that the frailty of our nature and external temptations, 
almost annihilate the guilt of human vii'cs : as well as objections 
of another sort; from necessity, from suppositions, that the will 
of an infinite Being cannot be contradicted, or that he must be 
incapable of offence and provocation.* 

Eefleetions of this kind are not without their terrors to seriouf 
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per'iou'i, c\ en the ra st free f um entliusi sm, and tf the ^ri'atesl 
otvength of mind , but it is fit that things be stated an J con- 
sidered as thej reilly ire There is, in the present a„e, a ceitam 
fearle'!'!nes8 with resprd to whit may be hereafter under the 
government of God whieh nothint; but a universally a;,know 
lidged dcmonsti^don on the side ot athtism can justify, and 
which makes it quite oeeessary, thtt men he reminded, and if 
possible madt to feel that there is no sort of ground for being 
thus presumptuous, even upon the most sceptical pnnciples. For, 
may it not ho said of any person upon his being born into the 
world, he may behave so as to be of no service to it, but by 
being made an example of the woeful effects of vice and folly? 
That he may, as any one may, if he will, incur an infamous 
execution from the hands of civil justice, or in some other 
course of extravagance -shorten bis days; or bring upon himself 
infamy and diseases worse than death ? So that it had been 
better for him, even with regard to the present world, that he 
had never been born. And is there any pretence of reason for 
people to think themselves secure, and talk as if they had certain 
proof, that, let them act as licentiously as they will, there can he 
nothing analogous to this, with regard to a future and more gene- 
ral interest, under the providence and government of the same 
God? 



CHAPTER III.* 

THE MORAL GO VERS M EN T Or GOD. 

As the manifold appearances of design, and of fiaa! causes, in 
the constitution of the world, prove it to be the work of an in- 
telligent mind, so the particular final causes of pleasure and pain 
distributed amongst his creatures, prove that they are under his 

■ [This chapter, more than any other, cnrrjaa the force of positive argument. 
If in this world, we have proofs that God is a moral governor, then in order to 
evince that we shall be under moral government hsrvfiei; we have onlj to 
BUpiily an intermediale consideration, — vis. ! that God, aa such, must te un- 
changeahlo. The argument, as jaet remarked, aasumes a SBbslnniive form, 
because admitted facta, as to this world, oxhibiting the very priiiciplea on which 
d-'d'a goYernTuenl goea at present, oom pel us not only to 3H}-}>ose that t^ie prin- 
eipi»a of God will remain, but to l,elim„ so.] 
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g:i/riTniueDt ; what may be called his natural goverDment of 
oreatuns endued with sense and reason. This implies soraewdat 
wore than seems uaually attended to, when we speak of God's 
natural government of the world. It impliei 
the very same kind with that which a master i 
his servants, or a civil magistrate over his subjects. These latter 
instances of final causes, as really prove an intelligent Gove^-nor 
of the world, in the sense now mentioned, and before* distinctly 
treated of; as any other instances of final causes prove an intelli- 
gent Milker of it. 

But this alone does not appear at first sight to determine any 
thing certainly, concerning the mora] character of the Author of 
Mature, considered in this relation of governor; does not ascer- 
tain hia government to be moral, or prove that he is the righteous 
Judge of the world. Moral government consists, not in barely 
rewarding and pnnishing men for their actions, which the most 
tyrannical may do, but in rewarding the righteous, and punish- 
ing the wicked ; in rendering to men according to their actions, 
considered as good or evil. And the per/eettoti of moral govern- 
ment consists in doing this, with regard to all intelligent creatures, 
in an exact proportion to their personal merits or demerits. 

Some men seem to think the only character of the Author of 
nature to be that of sinjple absolute 'benevolence. This, con- 
sidered as a principle of action and infinite in degree, is a disposi- 
tion to produce the greatest possible happiness, without regard 
to persons' behavior, otherwise than as such regard would pro- 
duce higher degrees of it. And supposing this to be the only 
character of God, veracity and justice in him would be nothing 
but benevolence conducted by wisdom. Surely this ought not to 
be asserted, unless it can be proved ; for we should speak with 
cautious reverence upon such a subject. Whether it can be 
proved or no, is not the thing here to be inquired into; but 
whether in the constitution and conduct of the world, a righteous 
government be not discernibly planned out : which necessarily 
ioipiies a righteous governor. There may possibly be in the 
creation beings, to whom the Author of nature manifests himself 
under this most amiable of all characters, this of infinite abso- 
lute benevolence; fur it is the most amiable, supposing it, not, at, 

» Ch;.p. ii. 
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perhaps it is not, inooaipatible with justice; but he manifests 
himself t<i ns under thi; character of a righteous governor, lis 
may, cousiateatly with this, he simply and ahaolutely benevolent, 
in the sense now esph.ined : but he is (for he has given as a 
proof in the constitution and conduct of the world that he is) a 
governor over servants, ae he rewards and punishes us for our 
actions. And in the constitutioa and conduct of it, he may also 
have given, besides the reason of the thing, and the naturaj pre- 
sages of conscience, clearaud distinct intimations, that his govern- 
ment is righteous or moral ; clear to such as think the nature ot 
it deserving their attention, and yet not to every careless person, 
who casts a traosient reflection upon the subject.* 

It is particularly to be observed, that the divine government, 
which we experience ourselves under in the present state, taken 
alone, is allowed not to be the perfection of moral government. 
Yet this by no means hinders, hut that there may be somewhat, 
be it more or less, truly moral in it. A righteous go^Fernment 
may plainly appear to be carried on to some degree, enough to 
g^ve us the apprehension tSiat it shall be completed, or c.imed on 
to that degree of perfection which religion teaches us it shall ; 
but which cannot appear, till much more of the divine adminis- 
tration be seen, than can be seen in the present life. The design 
of this chapter is to inquire how far this is the case ; how far, 
over and above the moral naturef which God has given us, and 
our natural notion of him as righteous governor of those his 
creatures, to whom he has given this nature;]; I say how far be- 
sides this, the principles and beginnings of a moral government 
over the world may be discerned, notwithstanding and amidst all 
the confusion and disorder of it. 

One might mention hero, what has been often urged with 

■ The objections ogainst religion, from the evidoDco of it not being universoJ, 
Bor so strong as iniglit possibly have been, may be nrgod against nntural reli- 
gion, as well as against revealed. And llierefore Uie conei deration of tbem 
belongs to the first part of tliis trenOse, as well as the aeeond. But as these 
objections are chiefly urged against revealed religion, I chooaa to consider 
tLem in the second part. And the answer to them there, eh. vi., as urged 
Hgninst Christianity, being almost equally spplioable to tbcm as urged againirt 
the religion of nature; to avoid roiietilion, the reader is referred to that 

t Dissertotion IL J Chap. vL 
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great towe, tliat, in general, less uneasiness and more satisfao- 
tion, are tlie natural consequences* of a virtuous than of a vicious 
course of life, in tbe present state, as an instance of a moral 
government established in nature; an instance of it collected 
from experience and preseot matter of fact,'' But it must be 
owned a thing of difficulty to weigh and balance pleasures and un- 
easinesses, each amongst themselves, and also against each other, 
BO as to mate an estimate with any esactness, of tbe overplus of 
happiness on the side of virtue. And it is not impossible, that, 
amidst the infinite disorders of the world, there may be excep- 
tions to the happiness of virtue ; even with regard to persons, 
whose course of life from their youth up has been blameless: and 
more with regard to those who have gone on for some time in the 
ways of vice, and have afterwards reformed. For suppose an in- 
stance of the latter case; a person with Lis passions inflamed, 
his natural faculty of self-government impaired by habits of in- 
dulgence, and with all his vices about him, like so many harpies, 
craving their accustomed gratification ; who can say how long it 
might be, before such a person would find more satisfaction in 
the reasonableness and present good consequences of virtue, than 
difficulties and self-denial in the restraints of it? Experience 
also shows, that men can to a great degree, get over their sense 
of shame, so as that by professing themselves to be without prin- 

» See Lord Shafleabury'a Inqnlrj lonoerBln? Virtue, Part II. 

•i [At the foundation of moral improvemeol, lies tha eonviction that what is 
right, ia onr happint'ss, no less thaa our dot;. This ngoin is based opuu n coii- 
violion that God governs jnfUy; and hoe nil poller over aa fur good or evil. 
As crealiun is full uf tlie evidenees of design, so is ProTideuce. And as the 
h m m' d h ' ta t t tb m t ' te m k of design, so tbe 



SB 00 to p disapprove our 

m es as m nient oq the par! 

Ood fl be uch gOTernment 

Ever; rule of action, deduced b; reason from the hght uf nature, may fairly be 
regarded as God's lani and the inconveniences resnlUng from wrong actions, 
are God's retributions. These retributions, felt or obsBrvod, aro diiino teocb- 
inge, snjiog, eoiphaticuJly, if you act tlius you fhall reoeiTo thus. We do 
Botually ao judge, in relation to physics. Every rule of motinn, distance, 
gravitation, heat, electricity, &.B. &o., is leiteived us God's law^ and wo itould 
iiwui it insane to act in opposition,] 
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. ciple, and avowing even direct villany, they can soppi rt them 
selves against the infamy of it But aa the ill ■^otiooa of anj 
one will probably be mo k d h wn d h 

way, upon hia reformatior h m hmwbmh 

more felt, after the natu nd f 

covered. Uueasiness ofhkd h ddtobepu h 
account of former vices : wib dhy np he 

consequences of rcforma a f m w 

doubtful, whether virtue, h wh b h pp h n 

in the present world. w h b 

rif;hteou8 adminiBtration myhyd q b dn 

nature, if we will attentiv n li m 

I. Iq whatever maane b n n f G d m 
over the world might be eated fddn pp whh 
were in a proj er sense our governor at all , jet when it is certain 
mattei of esperieucc, thit he does manifest himself to us under 
the character of a governor in the sen'ie esplained,* it must 
deseive to be ransilercd whether there be not reison to appre- 
hend that he imy be a righteous or ni ral governor. Since it 
appedia to be fact that dod does govern mankind by the method 
of rewards and punishments, according to some settled rules of 
d tnbut OQ t IS su ely a quest on to be asked wl at p e..iin p 
t on s the e a^dinst h s ^) allj reward ng and punish ng them 
ac ord ng to tl is part eulir rule nan ely as they act lea ocably 
or un eisoDibly v tuouslj or v c ouslyF Eenler ^menlajpy 
or m se able by th s rule certa nly tails n much n o e f lis n 
w th our natu 1 apprehens ons and sen e of thing than do ng 
TO by any otl cr rule whate er s nee rewarl ng and p n si ng 
actons by } othei luJe would ^[(ear m ch harder t be ac 
oountel fo by m ds t rmel as he las formed ou s Be the 
i,v deuce of r 1 „ on then mo e or less cle r the eipe t t on 
wb ch t iises n i that the rghte us hall ujou the vhnle 
be h ppy and tl e w ked m er ble cannot j bly be n 

" [Consult Capp on tho Sot. of God ; TwiaaBVindloEse Prov.Dei: WiincBn 
Bscro. Theol. ; DwranT's Theol. ; Maktimuts de GuberoBtione Mnndi : Liep- 
oHILDon Providenca: MobtoS on do. ; BherloCE on do. : EUTHEnpOBD on 
do, ; and tho Sermons of Tboa. Leland, Porteus, Topping, ilnnl, DarUa, 
Uorseley, Sonll- Wisheart, Seed, CollLnga, and DodJridge.] 

• Chaji. u 
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sideicd ts absurd or chimerical; because it is no more tban an 
expectation, that a method of govermiieut already begun, shall 
bo carried on, the method of rewarding and punisbiog actions; 
and shall he carried on by a particular rule, which unavoidably 
appears to iis a.t fii'st sight more natural than any other, the rule 
which we call distributive justice. Nor, 

n. Ought it to be entirely passed over, that tranquillity, satis- 
faction, and external advantages, being the natural eonsequecces 
of prudent management of ourselves, and our affairs; and rash- 
ness, profligate negligence, and wilful folly, bringing after them 
many inconveniences and sufferings ; these aiford instances of a 
right constitution of nature, as the correction of children, for 
their own sakes, and by way of esample, when they run into 
danger or hurt themselves, is a part of right education.' Thus, 
that God governs the world by general fised laws, that he has 
endued us with capacities of reflecting upon this constitution of 
things, and foreseeing the good and bad consequences of behavior, 
plainly implies some iort of moral government; since from such 
a constitution of things it cannot but follow, that prudence and 
imprudence, which are of the nature of virtue and vice,* must 
he, as they are, respectively rewarded and punished. 

III. From the natural course of things, vicious actions are, to 
a great degree, actually punished as mischievous to society; and 
besides punishment actually inflicted upon this account, there is 
also the feai and apprehension of it in those persons, whose 
crimes have rendered them obnoxious to it, in ease of a discovery; 
this state of lear being often itself a very considerable punish- 
ment. The natural fear and apprehension of it too, which re- 
strains from such crimes, is a declaration of nature against them. 
It is necessary to the very being of society, that vices, destruc- 
tive of it, should he punished asheing so; the vices of falsehood, 
injustice, cruelty: which punishment therefore is as natural as 

' (In the straiture of man, phjBioitl and mental, we find no oontiivivnoes for 

tbe laws of their IioingT 

ur own conduet Eul, 

rice, bj its effucte, auU 

wnnld often lenrn it too late to retrieve oar afi'nire, ur Dur eoaW peace, Qotl flni 

in merer given forth his teaohingB, bj whioh, b^arehaiid, we may unow At 

tSecis of BOtione.] 

* See UisBcrtatiou II. 
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society, and so is an instance of a kind of moral government, 
naturally established, and actually taking place. And, since tha 
certain natural coune of things is the conduct of provicIen(,e or 
the go\ ei nment ot God, though earned on by the instruroeatahty 
of men the ob'ieiMtion heie mide amounts ti this that mankiad 
hnd themselves placed by him m suth circumstances, is tiiat they 
a.e unavoidably accountable for their behavioi, and are otten 
punished, and sometimes rewarded under his government, in 
the View of their being mischievous, or eminently beneficial to 
society 

If it be objected that good actions and such as are bi-ni,ficial 
t» society, aie often punished, as in the case of persecution and 
in other cases, and that ill and mischievous actions are often 
rewarded ' it may be answered distineflj, first, that this is m no 
sort nccessiry, and consequi-ctly not mtui-il in the senae in 
which it IS necessirj, and therefort natuial that ill or mis- 
chievous actions shjuld be punished ind in the next place, that 
gy A actifDS are neier punished, considered is benufioul to 
society, nor ill ictions rewaided, undei the vitw of thur being 
hurtful to it So that it stands good, without any thin^ on the 
side of vice to be set over agnin^t it, that the Authoi of nature 
has as truly directed, that vicious actions consideied as mis- 
chievous to society, should be puni-hed, and put mankind under 
a n&:essity of thus punishing them, is he has directed and ni,ces 
sila.ted us to preserve our lives by food 

IV. In the natural course of things, virtue os swe/i is actually 
rewarded, and vice os suck punished: which seems to afiord an 
instance or example, not only of government, bat of moral 
government, begun and established ; mora! in the strictest sense, 
though not in that perfection of degree, which religion teaches 
us to expect. In order to see this more clearly, we must distin- 
guish between actions themselves, and that quality ascribed to 
them, which we call virtuous or vicious.' The gratification itself 
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of every nntnral paasioD, must be attended witli delight; and 
acquisitions of fortune, however made, are acquisitions of the 
means or materials of enjoyment. An action then, hy which 
any natural passion is gratified, or fortune acquired, procures 
delight or adYantage; abstracted from all consideration of the 
morality of such action. Consequently, the pleasure or advan- 
tage in this ease, is gained by the acttoE itself, not hy the 
morality, the virtuousness or viciouaness of it; though it be per- 
haps virtuous or vicioua. 

To say that such an action or course of behavior, procured 
such pleasure or advantage, or brought on such incoavenience 
and pain, is quite a different thing from saying, that such good 
or bad effect was owing to the virtue or vice of such action or 
behavior. In one case, an action abstracted from all moral con- 
sideration, produced its effi'ct ; in the other case, for it will ap- 
pear that there are such cases, the morality of the action under 
a moral consideration, i.e. the virtuousness or viciousness of it, 
produced the effect. Now I say virtue as such, naturally pro- 
cures considerable advantages to the virtuous, and vice as such, 
naturally occasions great inconvenience and even misery to the 
vicious, in very many instances. The immediate effects of virtue 
and vice upon the mind and temper, are to be mentioned as in- 
stances of it. Vice as such is naturally attended with souie sort 
of uneasiness, and not uncommonly, with great disturbance and 
apprehension. That inward feeling, which, respecting lesser 
matters and in familiar, speech we call being vesed with oneself, 
and in mattera of importance and in more serious language, re- 
morse ; is an uneasiness naturally arising from an action of a 
man's own, reflected upon by himself as wrong, unreasonable 
faulty, i.e. vicious in greater or less degrees : and this manifestly 
is a different feeling from that uneasiness, which arises from a 
sense of mere loss or harm. What is more common, than to 
hear a man lamenting an accident or event, and adding—but 

referred, 1. To God the Father, John Ui. 16 : Acta ii, 23 : Rom. vlii. 32. 3. To 
Christ himself, Bph. v. 2, and y. 25, &e. In this lust pasange it ia literully 
delivetetl Mm^l/. 3. To tha Jenifh rulera, Luke x\. 20 : Mark siL 12. 4. To 
Pontius Pilnte, Mntt. xxvii. £6 : Mark xv. IS : John xis. 6. 5. Tu Jiidaa, Matt, 



Lord Jesus did. But 
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however he has the satisfaction that he caDnot hlame himself for 
it; or on the eontrarj, that he has the uneasiness of being); sen- 
Bibie it was his owa doing f Thus also the disturbance and fear, 
which often follow upon a man's having done ao injury, aiisc 
from a sense of his being blameworthy; otherwise there would, 
in many cases, be no ground of disturbance, nor any reason to 
%ar resentment or shame. On the other hand, inward security 
and peace, and a Tnind open to the several gratifications of life, 
are the natu a! atten lant f nnocenee and -tue To wh oh 
must be added the co placen y sat fact n and even ioy of 
heart wh h a comj ny the exe c se the r il eie c se of grat 
tude fr en 1 h p ben v lence 

And he e I th k on ht o be n ent oned the fe rs of futu e 
p n hn ent and pe oeful h pes t i b Iter 1 fo n those wl o 
fully be! eve or ha e a y c ous ai p ehens on of rel ^ n be 
41 e the e h pes ad ie a e pre e t uneas aess and sat fac 
t on to tl e m ud and cannot be ^ t d of by gre^t part f the 
world, even by men who have thought most thoroughly upon the 
subject of religion. And no one can say, how considerable this 
uneasiness or satisfaction may be, or what upon the whole it may 
amount to.' 

In the nest place comes in the consideration, that all honest 
and good men are disposed to befriend honest good men as such, 
and to discouateuance the vicious as such, and do so in some 
degree ; indeed in a considerable degree : from which favor and 
^ement cannot hut arise considerable advantage and in- 
Tbough the generality of the world have little 
regard to the morality of their own actions, and may be supposed 
to have less to that of others, when they themselves are not con- 
cerned; yet let any one be known to be a man of virtue, some- 
how or other he will be fevored and good ofSoes will be done hira, 
from regard to bis character, without remote views, occasionally, 
and in some low degree, I think, by the generality of the world, 

K ["When one supposes he is about to die, there cornea over him a fear and 
BDxielY iLbout things in regard to which ha felt none before. For the titories 
which are told about Hadea, thnt snch 8! liai-e iimctised wrong, omat there 
TOffer pnnisbmcnt, idlhoagii mude light of for a while, these torment the soul 
lest, they should be true. Bat he who is conEcious of innucence, has u pleasoiit 
uid gaud I -<pe, whieh nill sup^iart old age." Pl^to, Respab. 1. s. S.j 
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Bii it happcas to come in thiiir way. I'ublie boaors loo and ad- 
yantagea are the nalarol consequences, and sometimes at least, 
the cons(,-qiieiices in fact, of virtuons actions ; of eminent justice, 
fidelity, charity, love to out country, coosidered in the view of 
being virtuous. And souietinies even death itself, often infamy 
and external inconveniences, are the public consequences of vice 
na vice. For instJinee, the sense which mankind have of tyranny, 
injustice, oppression, additional to the mere feeling or fear of 
misery, has doubtless been instrumental in bringing about revo- 
lutions, which make a figure eren in the history of the world, 
for it is plain, that men resent injuries as implying faultiness, 
and retaliate, not merely under the notion of having received 
harm, but of having received wrong; and they have this resent- 
moot in behalf of others, as well as of themselves. So likewise 
even the genemlity are, in some degree, grateful and disposed to 
return good offices, not merely because such a one has been the 
occasion of good to them, but under the view, that such good 
offices implied kind intention and good desert in the doer. 

To all this may be added two or three particular things, which 
many persons will think frivolous ; but to me nothing appears so, 
which at all comes in towards determining a question of such im- 
portance, as, whether there he or be not, a moral institution «f 
government, in the strictest sense moral, visibly established and 
begun in nature. The particular things are these: That in 
domestic government, which is doubtless natural, children and 
others also are very generally punished for falsehood, injustice, 
and ill-behavior, as such, and rewarded for the contrary: which 
are instances of veracity and justice and right behavior, as such, 
naturally enfoi-eed by rewards and punishments, more or less con- 
siderable. That, though civil government be supposed to lake 
cognizance of actions in no other view than as prejudicial to 
society, without respect to the immorality of them, yet as such 
actions are immoral, so the sense which men have of the im- 
morality of them, very greatiy contributes, in different ways, to 
bring offenders to justice. And that entire absence of all crime 
and guilt in the moral sense, when plainly appearing, will almosr 
of course procure, and circumstances of aggravated guilt '^psveiit, 
a remission of the penalties annexed to eivii crimes, in many 
cases, though by no means in all. 
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Upon the whole ttea, besides the gooti and bad effects of 
virtue and vice upon men's own minds, the course or tiie world 
does, in some measure, turn lipon the approbation and disappro- 
bation of them as such, in othere. The sense of well andiU 
doing, the presages of cooseienoe, the love of good characters 
and dislike of bad ones, honor, shame, resentment, gratitude, all 
these, considered in themselves, and in their effects, do afford 
manifest real instances, of virtue as such naturally favored, and 
of vice as sueh discountenanced, more or less, iu the daily course 
of human life ; in every age, in every relation, in every general 
circumstance of it. That God has given us a moral nature,* may 
most justly be urged as a proof of our being under his moral 
government: but that he has placed us in a condition, which 
gives this nature, as one may speak, scope to operate, and in 
which it does unavoidably operate; i.e. influence mankind to act, 
so as thus to favor and reward virtue, and discountenance and 
punish vice, this is not the same, but a further additional proof 
of his moral government; for it is an instance of it. The first 
is a proof, that he will finally favor and support virtue effectually: 
the second b an esample of his favoring and suppoiling it at 
present, in some degree. 

If a more distinct inquiry bo made, whence it arises, that 
virtue as sueh is often rewarded, and vice as such is punished, 
and this rule never inverted, it will be found to proceed, in part, 
immediately from the moral nature itself, which God has given 
us ;" and also in part, from his having given us, together with 

* See Dissertation IL 

>> [Aside rram revelation, our idess of the divine attribates must be derived 
from a knonladge of oar onn. Aoiong tbese ia our moriJ senee, whieb ean- 
straiDB ue Co canelder rigbt and wrong va an immulable disUnotion, and moral 
nortb as our higbeet exoelleuee. Hence we a^ribe perfect virtue to Ood. It 
does not follow from euoh reasoning, aiot we form a Deity after our own eon. 

he not see? He thnt teaciietb man knowledge, sball he not know?" Pa. xciv. 
B. WedonotooBceiveof iiDeity whoaaeajuatflawedo; bui that I« it-es, for 
he makes sigbt. Bo we infer that he has moral attributes, beeausa we have 

This point ie not Eufficicntlj pressi-d upon infilob Thev realih acknow 
Jedge Sod's pbj-sicaJ altribules becnuie the nrgument \1 ad Ire sed to their 

through the deceitfulnosa of sin ] 
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tliis nature, so great a power over eacli other's happiness and 
misery. ¥01:, Jirsf, it is certain, that peace and delight, in some 
degree and upon some occasions, ie the necessary and present 
effect (if virtuous practice ; an effect arising immediately from 
that conslitution of our nature. We are so tnade, that well-doing 
OS Buch, gives us satisfactioii, at least in some instances ; ill-doing 
as such, in none. And, secondly, from our moral nature, joined 
with God's having put our happiness and miseij in many respects 
in each other's power, it cannot but be, that vice as such, some 
kinds and instances of it at least, will be infamous, and meu will 
be disposed to punish it as in itself detestable; and the villain 
will by no means be able always to avoid feeling that infamy, any 
more than he will be able to escape this further punishment, 
which mankind will be disposed to inflict upon him, under the 
notion of his deserving it. Bat there can be nothing on the side 
of vice, to answer this ; because there is nothing in the humau 
mind contradictory, as the logicians speak, to virtue. For virtue 
consists in a regard to what is right and reasonable, as being so ; 
in a regard to veracity, justice, charity, in themselves : and there 
is surely no such thing, as a like natural regard to falsehood, 
injustice, cruelty. If it be thought, that there are instances of 
an approbation of vice, as such, in itself, and for its own sake, 
(though it does not appear to me, that there is any such- thing at 
all ;) it is evidently monstrous : as much so, as the most acknow- 
ledged perversion of any passion whatever. Such instances of 
perversion then being left out, as merely imaginary, or at least 
unnatural ; it must follow, from the frame of our nature, and 
from our condition, in the respects now described, that vice can- 
not at all be, and virtue cannot but be, favored as such by others, 
upon some occasions, and happy in itself, in some degree. For 
what is here insisted upon, is not the degree in which virtue and 
vice are thus distinguished, but only the thing itself, that they 
are so in some degree; though the whole good and bad effect of 
virtue and vice as such, is not inconsiderable in degree. But 
that they must be thus distinguished in some degree, is in a 
manner necessary; it is matter of fact of daily experience, even 
in the greatest confusion of human affairs. 

It is not pretended but that, in the natural course of things, 
happiness and n iscry appear to be distributed by other rules, 
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than only the poraonal merit and demerit of ebaraetera, Thej 
may sometimes be distributed by way of mere discipline. There 
may be the wisest and best reasons, why the worid should be 
goveraed by general laws, from whence such promiscuous distri- 
bution perhaps must follow; and also why our happiness and 
misery should he put in each other's power, in the degree which 
they are. And these things, as, ia general, they contribute to 
the rewarding virtue and punishing vice, as such, so they often 
contribute also, not to the inversion of this, which ia impossible, 
but to the renderiag persons prosperous, though wicked ; afflicted, 
though righteous ; and, which is worse, to the rewarding some 
actions, though vicious, and pnnishwg other actions, though 
virtuous.' But all this cauuot drowa the voice of nature iu the 
conduct of Providence, plainly declaring itself for virtue, by way 
of distinction from vice, and preference to it. For our being so 
constituted as that virtue and vice are thus aatumlly favored and 
discountenanced, rewarded and punished, respectively as such, is 
an intuitive proof of the intent of nature, that it should he so; 
otherwise the constitution of our mind, from which it thus im- 
niediately and directly proceeds, would be absurd. But it cannot 
be said, because virtuous actions are sometimes punished, and 
vicious actions rewarded, that nature intended it. For, though 
this great disorder is brought about, as all actions are, by means 
of some natural passion ; yet diis may he, as it undoubtedly is, 
brought about by the perversion of such passion, implanted in us 
for other, and those very good purposes. And indued these other 
and good purposes, even of every passion, may be clearly seen. 

We have then a declaration, in some degree of present effect, 
from Ilim who is supreme iu nature, which side be is of, oi 
what part he takes; a declaration for virtue, and against vice. 
So far therefore as a man is true to virtue, to veracity and justice. 
to equity and charity, and the right of the case, in wliatevet he 
is concerned ; so far he is on the side of the divine administra- 
tion, and co-operates with it: and from hence, to such a man, 

I [It is easy eo see Ihat the occaeional disndvontagES of virtue, are no [oss 
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qnaUfieaUons. The uposlks, as to iMi life, «ere the most miserable of ineD ; 
(1 Cor. IV. 9.) Virtue does not alma^s bring earthly rewards. The grand 
support ut the good is drawn from ounaiderationa of tliat future state whieli 
(lie infidel denies. Observe, 1. V/e caanot EUppose that God would so construDl 
man, as thot ble prineipal comfort and reward for virtue, is a iteluBion. 3. Very 
good persona are often beset wltli painful doubts a,nd fears, as to their future 
safety. Would God allow auoh doubta, if the expectation of future happiness 
were the onlg reward of virtue? 3. This reward, at beat, is private ; but for 

On Ihe other hand, bdd men grow callous to the rebukes of oonsoience, so 
that greae sinners suffer less from remorse than small ones, and what is worso, 
ovre their tranquillity to their guilL Again, be who kills a good man, wholly 
dtprivea bim of bis only reward, if this life ntone gives it. And the villain 
who kilts himself, escapes his oulj' punishment 

Virtuous persons, in the strong language of Robcitt Hai.l," nould be " the 
ofl^s persons who are wholly disappointed of their objecti the only persons 
who [by a fatal and irreparable niiatahe), expecting an imaginary happiness 
in an imaginary world, lose their only opportunity of enjoying those present 
pleasures, of which others aviul themselves; dooming themselves to grasp ul 
shadoii's, while they neglect the mbetanee, and harassed with a perpetnaj 
mruggle against their natural propensities and passions, and all in rain !"] 
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creatures of er|ual, end seTcral of supevior strength, to that of 
men ; and possibly tto sum. of the whole strength of hrutes may 
be greater than that of manltind; but reason gives ua the adran- 
tage and superiority over them ; and thus man is the acknow- 
ledjred governing animal upon the earth. Nor is this superiority 
considered by any as aooidental ; but as what reason has a ten- 
dency, in the nattire of the thing, to obtain. And yet perhaps 
difficaltiea may be raised about the meaning, as well aa the truth, 
of the assertion, that virtue has the like teildeiiey. 

To obviate these difficulties, let ua see more distinctly, how the 
case stands with regard to reason ; which is so readily aeknow- 
ledged to have this advantageous tendency. Suppose then two or 
three men, of the best and most improved understanding, in a deso 
late open plain, attacked by ten times the nvimber of beasts of 
Id h " h m h ■ ■ h" il 



inhabited only by wild beastaj men who, by the regulations of 
civil government, the inventions of art, and the esperiento of 
some years, could they be preserved so long, would be really sufS- 
eient to subdue the wild beasts and to preserve themselves in 
security from then yet a & nju ct o f ace dents might give 
«iich advantage to he t o I an u ali as thej m ght at once 
overpower, and even ext | to tho n t onal c Length of 
i.iuie tuen, proper j.e a d ]j tu t a on to oxert 
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.tKolf, may be absolutely neoessaiy to its prevailing over N'utffl 

Further ; tbere are many iDstancea of brutes succeeding iu 
attempts, which they could not have undertaken, bad not their 
irrutiutial nature rendered them incapable of foreseeing the danger 
of such attempt, or the fury of passion hindered their attending 
to it : and there are instances of reason and real prudence pre- 
venting men's undertaiing what, it has appeared afterwards, 
they might have succeeded in by a lucky rashness. In certain 
oonjuDctares, ignorance and folly, weakness and discord, may have 
their advantages. So that rational animals have not necessarUy 
the superiority over irrationat ones; but, how improbable soever 
it may be, it is evidently possible, that in some globes the latter 
may be superior. And were the former wholly at variance and dis- 
united, by false self-interest and envy, by treachery and injustice, 
and consequent rage and malice against each other, whilst the 
latter were firmly united among themselves by instinct, this might 
greatly contribute to the introducing such an inverted order of 
things. For every one would consider it as inverted ; since 
reason has, in the nature of it, a tendency to prevail over brute 
force ; notwithstanding the possibility it may not prevail, and the 
Decessity, which there is, of many concurring circumstances to 
render it prevalent. 

Now I say, virtue in a society has a like tendency to procure 
superiority and additional power : whether this power be con- 
sidered as the means of security from opposite power, or of ob- 
taining other advant^es. It has this tendency, by rendering 
public good, an object and end, to every member of the society; 
by putting every one upon considei-ation and diligence, recollec- 
tion and self-government, both in order to see what is the mrat 
effectual method, and also in order to perform their proper part, 
for obtaining and preseL-ving it ; by uniting a society within itself, 
and BO increasing its strength ; and, which is particularly to be 
mentioned, uniting it by means of veracity and justice. For as 
these last are principal bonds of union, so benevolence or public 
spirit, undirected, unrestrained by them, is, nobody knows what 

And suppose the invisible world, and the invisible dispense 
tions of Providence, to be, in any sort, analogous to what appears : 
or that both together make up one uniform schoiue, the two par'*) 
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of which, the part which we see, and that which is beyond our 
observation, are analogous to each other ; then, there must be a 
like natural tendency in the derived power, throughout the uni- 
verse, under the direction of virtue, to prevail in general over 
that which is not under its direction; as there is in reason, 
derived reason in the universe, to prevail over brute force. 

But then, in order to the prevalence of virtue, or that it may 
actually produce, what it has a tendency to produoe ; the like 
concurrences are neceeswry, as ate, to the prevalence of i-eason. 
There must be some proportion, between the natural power or 
force which is, and that which is Dot, under the direction of 
virtue : there must be sufficient length of time ; for the complete 
eucceaa of virtue, as of reason, cannot, from the nature of the 
thing, be otherwise than gradual ; there must be, as one may 
speak, a fair field of trial, a stage large and extensive enough, 
proper occasions aud opportunities, for the virtuous to join to- 
gether, to exert themselves against lawless force, and to reap the 
fruit of their united labors. Now indeed it is to be hoped, that 
the disproportion between the good and bad, even here on earth, 
ia not so great, but that the former have natural power sufficient 
to their prevailing to a considerable degree, if circumstances 
would permit this power to be united. For, much less, very 
nsuch less, power under the direction of virtue, would prevail 
over much greater not under the direction of it.* However, 
good men over the face of the earth cannot unite; because, 
{among other reasons,) they cannot be sufficiently ascertaiued of 
each other's characters. And the known course of human things, 
the scene we are now passing through, particularly the shortness 
of life, denies to virtue its full scope in several other respects. 

The natural tendency which we have beeu considering, though 
real, is hindrred from being carried into effect in the present 
state: but these hindcran e ma} be re ei n a 1 u e one. 
Virtue, to borrow the Ch stian a onsn t-nhe and 
various untoward accider ts cont b e to t. b n^ oft D over- 

*[BBeanBe,BoB0On8Ssnri!Oinm pa d amaa 

to bs itholly Ticious in his cour dnLnytm e,hB 

is at onoo shorn of Lis influence, and will soon be Eiripped of all power ol mis- 
chief. On the othor linnd, we eee the might of virtue unsitnea with power, in 
Litber, in Roger Williams, in Wm. Penn, nnd innumerable other instoneaa.] 
11 
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borne : but it may oouibat with f^eatcr advantage hereafter, and 
prevail completely, and enjoy its consequent rewards, in Bome 
future states. Neglected as it is, perhaps unknown, perhaps 
despised and oppressed here; there may be scenes in eternity, 
lasting enough, and in every other way adapted, to afford it a 
eufficient sphere of action, and a sufficient sphere for the natural 
consequences of it to follow in f lot If the soul be n iturally 
immortal, and this state be a proc^ess ttwards a future one w 
(.hildhood iH tuwirdi mature age, ^ood men maj naturally uniti., 
not only iiuong themseives, but ilso 'Kith other orders oi nr 
tuous ereaturc, in that future stjte For virtue, from the lery 
nature of it, i« a principle and boud of ntiion id some degree, 
aniinj; all who are endued with it, and known to each olher, bo 
as that by it, a good man cannot but recommend himselt to the 
favoi and pritection of all virtuous beings, throughout the wtole 
univeise who can be dcquainled with his character, and can 
any way interpose in his behalf in any part of his duration 

One mi^ht add, tha.t suppose all this advantageous tendenoj of 
virtue to become effect, among one or more orders of creatures, 
in any distant scenes and periods, and to be seen by any orders 
of vicious creatures, throughout the universal kingdom of God j 
this happy effect of virtue would have a tendency, by way of ex- 
ample, and possibly in other ways, to amend those of them who 
are capable of amendment, and of being recovered to a just sense 
of virtue. If our notions of the plan of Providence were 
enlarged in any sort proportionable to what late discoveries have 
enlarged our views with respect to the material world, representa- 
tions of this kind would not appear absurd or estravagant. They 
are not to be taken as intended for a literal delineation of what 
is in fact the particular scheme of the universe, which cannot be 
known without revelation : for suppositions are not to be looked 
on as true, because not incredible : but thej' are mentioned to 
show, that our finding virtue to be hindered from procuring to 
itself such superiority and advantages, is no objection against its 
having, in the essential nature of the thing, a tendency to pro- 
cure them. And the suppc«itious now mentioned do plainly show 
this : for they show, that these hinderances are so far from bein^ 
necessary, that wo ourselves can easily conceive, how they may 
be removed in future states, and full scope be granted to virtue 
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And all tliese advantageous tendenciea of it are to be considered 
as declarations of God in its faToi'. This however is taiiog a 
pretty large compass : thongh it is certuin, that, as the material 
world appears to be, in a manner, boundless and immense, there 
must be some scheme of Providence Tast in proportion to it. 

But let us return t tie earth «r habitation ; and we shall see 
this happy tenden y of ue by imagining an instance not so 
vast and remote : bj pp D a kingdom or society of men upon 
it, perfectly virtu us f a u ion of many ages ; to which, 
if you please, may 1: n a tu tion advantageous for wniversai 

monarehy. In su 1 a ta th e would be no such thing as 
faction : but men of the g t t capacity would of course, all 
along, hove the 1 ef d t n of affairs willingly yielded to 
them; and they w nil h t mong themselves without envy. 
Each of these would have the part assigned him, to which bis 
genius was peculiarly adapted ; and others, who had not any dis- 
tinguished genius, would be safe, and think themselves very 
happy, by being under the protection and guidance of those who 
bad. Public determinations would really be the result of the 
united wisdom of the community: and they would faithfully be 
executed, by the united strength of it. Some would contribute 
iu a higher way, but all in some way, to tho public prosperity: 
and in it, each would enjoy the fruits of his own virtue. And 
as injustice, whether by fraud or force, would be unknown among 
themselves, so they would be sufficiently secured from it iu their 
neighbors. For cunning and false self-interest, confederacies in 
injustice, ever slight, and accompanied with faction and intestine 
treachery; these on one hand would be found mere childish foHy 
and weakness, when set in opposition against wisdom, public 
spirit, union inviolable, and fidelity on the other: allowing both 
a sufficient length of years to try their force. Add the general 
influence, which such a kingdom would have over the face of the 
earth, by way of esample particularly, and the reverence which 
would be paid it. It would plainly be superior to all others, aod 
the irorld must gradually come under its empire; not by means 
of lawless violence ; but partly by what must be allowed to be just 
lonquest; and partly by other kingdoms submitting ihemsclves 
voluntarily to it, throughout n course of ages', and claiming its 
protection, one after anothrr, in successive exigencies. The head 
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of it would be a universal monarch, iu another sense tlian any 
mortal has jot been; and the Eastern style would be literally 
applicable to him, that all people, nations, and lanyuayes shavld 
serve him. And though indeed our knowledge of human nature, 
and the wbole history of mankind, show the impossibility, with- 
out some miraculous interposition, that a number of men, hero 
on earth, should unite in one society or goTernment, in the fear 
of God and universal practice of virtue ; and that such a govern- 
meat should continue so united for a succession of ages : yet ad- 
mitting or supposing this, the effect would be as now drawn out. 
Thus for instance, the wonderful power and prosperity promised 
to the Jewish nation in the Scripture, would be, in a great mea- 
sure, the consequence of what is predicted of them ; that the 
peoph should Be all righteous, and inherit the land forever;'* 
were we to understand the latter phrase of a long continuance only, 
BufScient to give things time to work. The predictions of this 
kind, for there are many of them, cannot come to pass, in the 
present known course of nature ; but suppose them come to pass, 
and then, the dominion and preeminenee promised must naturally 
follow, to a very considerable degree. 

Consider now the general system of reli^on ; that the govern- 
ment of the world is uniform, and one, and moral; that virtue 
and right shall finally have the advantage, and prevail over fraud 
and lawless force, over the deceits as well as the violence of 
wickedness, under the conduct of one supreme governor ; and 
from the observations above made, it will appear that G-od has, 
by onr reason, given us to see a peculiar connection in the 
several parts of this scheme, and a tendency towards the com- 
pletion of it, arising out of the very nature of virtue : which 
tendency is to be considered as something moral in the essential 
constitution of things If iny one should think all this to be of 
little importani,e I des re h n to consider, what he would think, 
if vice had, esient ally and n a niture, these advantageous 
tendencies; or if rtue hid essent ally the contrary ones. 

It may be objected th t notw tl standing all these natural 
effects and natural tendenc es of v rtue yet things may be now 
going on throUfjh ut the un e e, and nay go on hereafter, in 
the same mixed way as hero at present upon earth : virtus souie- 
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times proaperous, sometimes depressed ; vice sometimes puniahed, 
sometimes successful. 

Tlie answer Up which is, that it is not the purpose tf this 
chapter, nor of this treatise, properly to prove God's perfect 
moral goTernment over the world, or the truth of religion ; but 
to ohserye what there is in the constitution and course of nature, 
to confirm the proper proof of it, supposed to be known : and 
that the weight of the foregoing ohservations to this purpose may 
be thus distinctly proved. Pleasure and pain are, to a certain 
degree, say to a very high degree, distributed among ua without 
any apparent regard to the merit or demerit of obaraotera. And 
were there nothing else concerning this matter discernible in the 
constitution and course of nature, there would be no ground 
from the constitution and course of nature, to hope or to fear 
that men would be rewarded or punished hereafter according to 
their deserts : which, however, it is to be remarked, implies, that 
even then there would he no ground from appeamnces to think, 
that vice upon the whole would have the advantage, rather than 
that virtue would. Thus the proof of a future state of retribution 
would rest upon the usual known arguments for it; which are 
[ think plainly unanswerable ; and would be so, though there 
were no additional confirmation of them from the things above 
insisted on. But these things are a very strong confirmation 
of them. For, 

FirU, Ihcy show that the Author of nature is not Indifferent 
to virtue and vice. They amount to a declaration, from him, 
determinate and not to bo evaded, in favor of one, and against 
the other; fcuoh & deohratioB, as there is nothing to be set over 
against or answer, on the part of vice. So that were a man, 
laying aside the pioper proof of religion, l« determine from the 
course of nature only, whether it were most probable, that the 
righteous or the wii,kcd would have the advantage in a future 
life ; there can be no doubt, but that he would determine the 
pi«bability to be, that the former would. The course of nature 
then, in the view of it now given, furaishes us with a real prac 
lical proof of the obligations of religion. 

Second!;/, When, conformably to what religion teaches us, God . 
shall reward and punish virtue and vice as sueh, so as that every 
i^e shall, upon the whole, have his deserts; this distributivo 
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justice w'll not be a thing different in kind, but onlj in degree, 
from what we experience in his present government. It will be 
that in effect, towards which we now see a tendency. It will be 
no more than the completion of that moral government, the prin- 
ciples and beginning of which have been shown, bejond all 
dispute, discernible in the present constitution and course of 
nature. 

Thirdly, As under the natural government of God, our expe- 
rience of those kinds and degrees of happiness and misery, which 
we do experience at present, gives just ground to hope for, and 
to fear, higher degrees and other kinds of both in a future state, 
supposing a future state admitted : so und h I g 

ment our experience, that virtue and vie th m 

abovo mentioned, actually rewarded and p h d t p t 
a certain degree, gives just ground to hop d t f th t h y 
ma// ht. rewarded and punished in a highe d g h ft It 
is acknowledged indeed (hat this alone isnt ffi tg dto 
think, tiiat they actually will le reward i d p ni h d 
higher degree, rather than in a lower : but th 

Lattly, There is sufficient ground to th k f m tl d 

and bad tendencies of virtue and vice. P tl t 1 
essential, and founded in the nature of h g wh th 

hindorances to their becoming effect are, \ mb I t 

necessary, but artificial only. Now it may b m 1 m t gly 
ai^ed, that these tendencies, as well as th t 1 w 1 d 
punishuienta, of virtue and vice, which a i tly ot f th 
nature of things, will remain beveaftpr, th th t th d 1. 1 

hinderances of them will And if the h ] d t 

remain; those rewards and punishments t b t b d 

on much farther towards the perfection f m 1 t 

i.e the tendencies of virtue and vice w II b m ffect but 
when, or where, or ia what particular way t b k w t 

all, but by revelation. 

Upon the whole: there is a kind of moral government implied 
in God's natural govemDiont ;* virtue and vice are naturally re- 
warded and punished as beneficial and mischievous to soeietyjf 
and i-ewarded and punished directly aa virtue and vice.J The 
notion of a moral scheme of goi eminent is not fictitious, bul 
» P. 103. t P- IIIJ. ^"^ 1 1"- "1. *c 
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natural ; for it ia suggested to our thoughts by the constitation 
and course of nature : and the execution of this scheme is 
actually begun, in the instances here mentioned. Ana these 
things are to he considered as a declaration of the Author of 
nature, for virtue, and against vice ; they give a credibility to 
the supposition of their being rewarded and punished hereafter; 
and also ground te hope and to fear, that they may be rewarded 
and punished in higher degrees than they are here. All this ia 
confirmed, and the argument for religion, from the constitution 
and course of nature, is carried on farther, by observing, that 
there are natural tendencies, and, in innumerable cases, only arti- 
ficial hinderances, to this moral scheme's being carried on much 
farther towards perfection, than it is at present.* 

The notion then of a moral scheme of government, much more 
perfect than what is seen, is not a fictitious, but a natural notion 
for it is suggested to our thoughts, by the essential tendencies ol 
virtue and vice. These tendencies are to he considered as in 
timations, as implicit promises and threatenings, from the Authoi 
of nature, of much greater rewards and punishments to follow 
virtue and vice, than do at present. Indeed, every natural ten- 
dency, which is to continue, but which is hindered from becom- 
ing effect by only accidental causes, affords a presumption, that 
such tendency will, some time or other, become effect : a 
sumption proportionable in degree to the length of the duration, 
through which such tendency will continue. From these things 
together, arises a real presumption, that the moral scheme of 
government established in nature, shall be carried on much 
farther towards perfection hereafter ; and, I think, a presumption 
that it will be absolutely completed. From these things, joined 
with the moral nature which God has given us, considered as 
^ven us by him, arises a practical prooff that it will be com- 
pleted : a proof from faotj and therefore a distinct one from 
that which is deduced from the etei-nal and unalterable relations, 
the fitness and unfitness of actions. 

• P. lis, io. t Seo this proof drawn out bneQy, eh. yi. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PROBATION, AS I 



The general doctrine of rcligiou, tiat our present life is a 
tate of probation for a future one, comprehends under it Beveral 
particular things, distinct from each other. The first and moat 
common meaning of it seems to be, that our future interest is 
now depending, and depending upon ourselyes; that we have 
seope and opjortunitiea here, for that good and had behavior, 
wh h G 1 w 11 reward and punish hereafter ; together with 
t n pt t ns t one, as well as iudnoemoiits of reason to the other. 
An 1 1 n a great measure, is the same as saying, that we are 
nd the m il go\einmpnt of God and to g ¥6 in account ot 
u a t n to hira For the notion of a fit ire account a d 
gen ral n^l t us judgment in plies s n e soit of temptations to 
what IS wrong therwi'ie there wouli he no mora! possibihtj of 
doin^ wrong nor ground foi judgment or disciimination But 
there la this difference that the word jiohaton is more die 
ti ctlj an I particularlj espressive of allurements to wronf, or 
diflicuk es n adhering unitormly to what is right and of the 
dangci ot raisci tj n^ by such f emptati ns than the words mo al 
government. A state of probation then, as thus particularly im- 
plying in it trial, difficulties, and danger, may require to be 
considered distinctly by iteelf.'" 

As the moral government of God, which religion teaches ns, 
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la one ot roDn j atlempta to account 
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t in thia world ; and demands close 



an both of its 

Muaiii Dispnt ; HoLTZsPnaii Diap. de Lapau Prim. Hominam ! Selden de Lnps. 
Angelorumi Stappbri Inst: WiTSii Boonom. Feed.: BiTs's Hnrmony of lh9 
CiviQB Atlrib, : Calcoit on the Fall : SuDeKfORD on the Creation of Miin : 
Mantoh's Sermons; South's do.: Topladt's do.! Pbarsos on tho Creod: 
Lb Clero'b Diss.: Hemly's DiBaert. : Krnbicott on tho Tree of Life: lUid 
Facricius de Primo Feccsto Augelorum Lopsorum.] 

» [The evih of life, ore not to be regarded as enteting, necessarily, into 
God's plan of probation; and they are not here so presented. Tho Scripture} 
Bhow that all suffering is either punitive, or eastigalory. Man at first was to 
bo tried by temptations, not bj sufforinga.l 
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jiiiplip') that vti, arc in a state of tridl with re^jir! to x futuoi 
world, sj dlao his nitural goieintnoiit over us impliea th^t wo 
are in a state of trnl, in the like senbe, with regard to the pie 
Beut world Natural goiernment by rewards and punishments, 
a'! much implies natural trial, ia moril government ilues moial 
trial The natural government of God here meant * consists la 
hia annexing pleasure to «ome actions, and pain to otters, which 
aro in our power to do (i forbear, and giving us notico of such 
appointment, befoiehand This neceasanlj implies, that he has 
made our happiness and misery, or our interest, to depend in part 
upon ourselves. So far as men have temptations to any course of 
action, which will probably occasion them greater temporal incon- 
venience and uneasiness, than satisfaction, so far their temporal 
interest is iu danger from themselves; or they are in a state of 
trial with respect to it. Now people often blame others, and even 
themselves, for their misconduct in their temporal concerns And 
we find many are greatly wanting to thamsehes, and miss that 
natural happiness, which they roij^ht have obtained in the present 
life ; perhaps every one does in some degree But many run 
themselves intu great incinveiiience, and into extieme distit'^s 
and misery, not through incipaiity of knowing better and djing 
better, for themselves, whn,h would be nothing to the present 
puipose, but through their own fault These things neceasarily 
imply temptation, and danger of miscarrying, in a giiater or less 
degree, with respett to uui woildly interest or happiness Every 
one too, without having religion m his thoughts, speaks of the 
hazards which young people run, upon their setting out m the 
world hizards from othei causes, than merely their is^orance, 
and unavoidable accidents And some courses of vice, at least, 
being contrary to men's worldly interest or good , temptitions to 
these must at the same time be temptations tu forego our present 
and our future interest. 

Thus in our natural or temporal capacity, we are in a state of 
trial, i.e. of difficulty and diugei, analogous, or like to our moral 
and religious trial.. This will moie distinctly appear to any one, 
who thinks it worth while more distinctly, to consider, what it 
is which constitutes our trnl m both capacities, and to observe,- 
how aiankind behave under it 

* Chap. ii. 
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That wLioU constitutes this trial, in both these capacities, must 
be aomething either in our external circumstances, or in our 
oaiure. For, OQ the one baud, persons may be betrayed into 
wrong behavior upon surprise, or overcome upon any other very 
singular and extraordinary external occasions, who would, otter- 
wise, haye preserved their character of prudence and of virtue • 
in which cases, ery pkgfhw bhvi f 

these persons, woldpttt hptl tel m 

stances. On the thhdmwbh ttdhb f 

vice and folly of y k d h P 1^ ' i ■* 

excess, will seek ppo tt daaw g tfth 

way, to gratify th 1 th p t t th p f 

(heir wisdom and tl t 

not by external I pta 
And the account f h I 
no more ooinoid t w h prud 
the end of which T 

principle of virt d 

to ine, as well as t th 
are as much temptat 
worldly interest, t 

misled by external circumstances of temptation , it cannot but be 
understood, that there is somewhat within themselves, to render 
those circumstances temptations, or to render them snseeptible of 
impressions from them. So when we say, they are misled by 
passions; it is always supposed, that there are occasions, circum- 
stances, and objects, exciting these passions, and affording means 
for gratifying them. Therefore, temptations from within, and 
from without, coincide, and mutually imply each other. The 
several external objects of the appetites, passions, and affections, 
being present to the senses, or offering themselves to the mind, 
and BO exciting emotions suitable to their nature; not only in 
cases where they oan be gratified consistently with innocence and 
prudence, but also in cases where tbey cannot, and yet oan be 
gratified imprudently and viciously : this as really puts them ia 
danger of voluntarily foregoing their present interest or good, as 
their future ; and as really renders self-denial necessary to secure 

* See Sormona prcochsd at the Rolle, 1726, 2d ei. p. 205, &o. Prcf. p. 26, So. 
Setm, p. 21, &c. 
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one, as the other ; i.e. we are in a like state of trial with respect 
to bothj hy the very same passions, eicited by the very same 

Ihus ma k 1 1 a ^ a teuiu ! Dteie&t I pening upCQ 
themsel es anl a prul nt rse of bchav be ng ne essary W 
secure t p ssious nord n'Uely ex ted whetl ei by means of 
caampic or by any other estirnal circumstance towards Buoh 
obje ts at su h t me o a such degree as th t they ca n t bo 
gratified eons tentlj w th worldly prudence are temptat una ; 
dangerou ind too often bu ce-ofil temptat ona to forego ft 
gr ater temporal " od for a less e to forego what s upon the 
whole o r tempo -al nt rest for the sale of i present ^rit fica- 
t on Th B s a d&.c pt n ot our state of tr al n our temporal 
c pac ty Sub t tute now the word Juture for ie j ora/ and 
1 e for p h and t w il 1 e lust as proper a dc cr ption 
ot our "State of tt il in our rehg oua capac ty so analog us aro 
th Y to eich other 

It, from consideration of this our like state of trial m btth capa- 
cities, we go on to observe farther, how mankind behave under it ; 
we shall find there aro some, who have SO little sense of it, that 
they scarce look beyond the passing day : they aro so taken up with 
present gratifications, as to have, in a manner, no feeling of con- 
sequences, no regard to their future case or fortune in this life ■ 
any more than to their happiness in another. Some appear to b" 
blinded and deceived by inordinate paas-ioD, ia their worldly con 
cerns, as much as m religiin Others are not deceived, but as it 
were forcibly carried away by the like passions against their 
better judgment and feeble resolutions too of acting bettor * And 
there ate men and truly not a few who shamele'sily avow, not 
their interest, but their mere will and pleaisure, to be their law 
of life and whi, in open defiance of every thing reasonable, 
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will go on in a cnuiie ot iicioui cxtn\ igini,y, foreseeing with 
no remorse and iittle fear, that it will be their temporal ruin , 
and some of them, undtr the ajprehensi n of the con'fequences 
of wickedness in ancther state Tj speik in the most moderate 
way, human creatures are not only eontinuilly liah!e to go wrong 
voluntarily, hut we see likewi&e that they often actually do so, 
with respect to their tempjral intcreats as well as with reap ct 

Thus our diffifult es and danfters, or oui trills in our tempcral 
and our religious eapicity, as tliey proceed irim the same cau-os, 
and have the same eftect upon men'^ behavior, are evidently ind- 
logons, and of the t^ame kind 

It may be added, that the difficulties ind dangers of miseirry 
ing in OUT Tcligicua state ot tiial aic grtatly mcrei'ed, ^nd one 
is ready to think are in a manner whilly mad-', by the ill 
behavior of othcis, by a wrong education, wrong in a moral 
sense, sometimes pjsiti\ely ■vicious, by general bad example, by 
the disbonost artifaces whn,b are got into business of -ill kinds, 
and, in very many parts of the world, by religion's being cor- 
rupted into superstitions, which indulge men in their vices. In 
like manner, the difficulties of conducting ourselves prudently 
in respect to our present interest, and our danger of being led 
aside from pursuing it, are greatly increased, by a foolish educa- 
tion ; and, after we come to mature age, by the extravagance and 
esirelessness of others, with whom we have intercourse : and by 
mistaken notions, very generally prevalent, and taken up from 
common opinion, concerning temporal happiness, and wherein it 
consists. 

Persons, by their own neglig&ice and folly in temporal affairs, no 
less than by a course of vice, bring themselves into new difficulties, 
and, by habits of indulgence, become leas qualified to go through 
them : and one irregularity after another, embarrasses things to 
such a degree, that they know not whereabout they are; and 
often makes the path of conduct so intricate and perplexed, that 
it is difficult to trace it out; difficult even to determine what is 
the prudent or the moral part. Thus, for instance, wrong be- 
havior in one stage of life, youth ; wi'ong, I mean considering 
ourselves only in our temporal capacity, without tating in reli- 
gion ; this, in several ways, increases the difficulties of right 
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behavior in mature age; i.e. puts us into a more diaad-antdgeocs 
state of trial in our temporal capacity. 

We are an inferior part of the creation f fl il TL re 

natural appearances of our being in a state of 1 j, I t W 

certainly are in a condition, which does not en hy y 
the most adTantageous we could imagine or 1 tl 

natural or moral capacity for securing eith p t 

future interest. HowcTcr this condition 1 w d f 1 d 

uncertain as it is, does not afford any jn^t gr d f mpl t 
For, as men may manage their temporal ^ff w h { d 
and so pass their days here on earth m toler hi d t 

faction, by a moderate degree of care s lit w th d to 

religion, there is no more required than what th y w II hi 
to do,' and what they must be greatlj want t th m 1 f 
they neglect. And for peisons to haie th t p t p th 
which they are well able to go through and m t 

rally consider as an equitaJ lo fl ing suf p s t d by P F 
authority. Nor have we any more le son tu pi ft th 
regai'd to tho Author of nature, than of his t h g g us 
advantages belonging to other orders of creat 

[Remarks.] The thing here insisted up th t th t t 

of tria!, which religion teaches us we are in, d d d hi 

by its being throughout uniform and of a p w th th "A 

conduct of Providence towards us, in all otl p ts tl 

the compass of our knowledge. Indeed if m k d d d 

in their natural capacity, as inhabitants of tb w Id ly f d 
themselvKi, from their birth to their death, tti d tat f 

■ Part II. ctap. v. 

• [This is one of thoss pasanges, remorked on in our introduction, as a, stato- 
ment not propetl; explained or gaardeil. We cannot EUppose the auUior, to 
h»Te oTorlooked the great fact of man's fall and cortnpdon. That the argu- 
ment properly considered, stands good. Is the verdict of euoh a man as Chai- 
KBRS. After Bpeaking of human helplessness in matters of roligion, he says, 
"There is nothing in this [helplessness] to break the analogies on nhich to 
fbund the negative vindication that forms the great and undoubted achieve- 
ment of this volume. The analogy lies tere:— that if a man nills to obtain 
prosperity in this life, he may, if observant of tte rules which experience and 
wisdom preseribe, in general, make it good. And if be wills to attain blossed- 
ness in the next life, ho shall, if observant of what i-eligion prescribes, most 
certainly makt '* good; in conformity with tbe declaration, 'ho that jeckclh 
flndeth.' "] 

12 
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WM^nty ind liapi uesa w th it any sol i,itude or thought cf their 
iwn or it they wen m no danger it being brought into ineou- 
Teni(,nces and di^tiesi hj eireiessnesi or the folly ot passion, 
through bad example the treachery of others or the deceitfiil 
ppearances of thii gs were this our natural c ndition then it 
might seem strange and be stme presumption -gainst the truth 
of religion that it represents our future and more general in- 
terest as not secure of cni nf but as depending upon our be- 
havior and requiring recollection and self government toibtain it. 
It thin might he alleged What you say it our condition in one 
respect is not in any wi&e of a sort witli whit we find >y expe- 
rience IS our condition in another Our whole f reient interest 
IS secured ti uui hands without an\ sohcifu le f ours and why 
should not our future interest if we hive any such be so too?" 
But since, on the contrary, thought and consideration, the volun- 
tary denying ourselves many things which we desire, and a 
of behavior, far from being always agreeable to us, 
necessary to our acting even a common decent, and common 
prudent part, so as to pass with any satisfaction through the 
present world, and he received upon any tolerable good terms 
in it : since this is the case, all presumption against self-denial 
and attention being necessary to secure our higher interest,' is 
removed. 

Had we not experience, it might, perhaps speciously, be ui^ed, 

h. mp b of hazard and danger should be 

p p fi g; when every thing which has 

h d er of conception, and will end in 

fo d mis ry already certain in his foreknow- 

d d w of hazard and danger should be 

p p h ea as we are, may well be thought a 

ffi unot but be so, till we know the 

m m the case. But still the consti- 

O happiness and misery are trusted 

m epend upon it. Somewhat, and, 

m g deal too, is put upon us, either to 

this life, are not forcetl upon as; rorna 
maj refuse theoi, or turn anj of tliem into evils. Nur aro tbey iiffi^red for our 
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do, or to suffer, as wo clioose. All tlie various miseries of life,, 
which people bring upon themselves by negligence and foUy, 
and might have avoided by proper care, are instances of this : 
which miseries are, beforehand, just as contingent and uadet«r- 
mined as conduct, and left to be determined by it. 

These observations are an answer* to the objections ainunst the 
db u) mp d al 



de 






w m m h p rf y 

dbhhmb hp hbd 



ail in prinoiple. What would he wrong on a great aoalo, ia wrong on a eniBll 

Perhaps the analogy may bo preaaed further. As ttie happineaa nnd life of 
eome animala, may bo sacriEccd for the honeflt of man, wij may not the hap- 
pinesa and life of eome men, be eacrifioed for tho good of Innumcrabls ^oinga 
of a higher order, wbo witnaas the afl'airs of this earth? It would but ba 
BBCuring "the greatest good of lh« grenteat number." No analogies could 
teaelt thia, for analogies of course teach nothing. Bnt if the Boriplures eon- 

bere delending, would aualogy offer repellant presumptioBS ?] 
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CHAPTER V. 



Feom the consicleratioD of our being in a probation-state, of 
BO Hiucli difficuUj and hazard, natui-ally arises the questioB, how 
ne caiae to be placed is it? But such a general inquiry as this 
would be found involved in insuperable difficulties. For, though 
some of these diffioiJties would be lessened, by observing that all 
wickedness is voluntary, aa is implied in its very notion ; and 
that many of the miseries of life have appareut good effects : 
jet, when we consider other circumstances belonging to both, 
and what must be the consequence of the former in a life to 
come, it cannot but be acknowledged plain folly and pre&wmp- 
lion, to pretend to give an act-nuat of the Klwle reatons of thia 
■matter; the whole reasons of uur being allotted a condition, out 
of which so much wickedness and misery, so circumstanced, 
would in fact arise. Whether it be not beyond our faculties, not 
only to find out, but even to understand; or, though we should 
be supposed capable of understanding it, yet, whether it would 
be of service or prejudice to us to be informed of it, is impos- 
sible to say. But as our present condition can in no wise be 
shown to be inconsistent with the perfect moral government of 
God : so religion teaches us we were placed in it, that we might 
qualify ourselves, by the practice of virtue, for another state 
which is to follow it. This, though but a partial answer, a very 
partial one indeed, to the inquiry now mentioned; is jet a more 
satisfactory answer to another, which is of real, and of the utmost 
importance to us to have answered, — viz. ; What is our business 
here ? The known end then, why we are placed in a state of so 
much affliction, hazard, and difficulty, is, our improvement in 
virtue and piety, as the requisite {[ualification for a future state 
cf security and happiness. 

The beginning of life, considered as an education for mature 
age in the present world, appears plainly, at first sight, analogoua 
to this our trial for a future one : the former being in our t«m 
poral capacity, what the latter is in our religious capacity. Roma 
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observation? common to both and a mrre di=tinct osnsiJention 
of each, will moie distinctlj show tin- extent and forri, of the 
analogy between them, and the eredibility, which aiises from 
hence, as well as from the nature of the thiag, that the present 
life was intended to be a state of discipline for a luture one 

I. Every speiies of eieatures is, we see, designed for a par- 
ticular wiy of life, to which the niture, the capacities, temper, 
and quahficati>cB, of eieh speeies vce is neoosiary as their ex- 
ternal ciroumstanees Both come into the notion of such at ile, 
or particular way of life, iiiJ are constituent paits of it Chaiij,e 
a man's capacities or character, to the degree in whieh it is con- 
ceivable they may be changed and he would be altc^ether in- 
capable of a iiuman course ot lite, and humm happiness, as 
incapable, as if, his natuie continuing unehm^ed, he were placed 
in a world, where he hai no spbeie of action, nor any objects to 
answer his appetites, paisioni, and afiections ot any sort One 
thing is set ver against another, as an ancient wntei expresses 
it.' Our natuie correspond& to our external rmditi u With- 
out this correspondence, there would be no possibility of any such 
thing as human life and happiness : which life and happiness are, 
therefore, a result from our nature and condition jointly; mean- 
ing by human life, not living in the literal sense, but the whole 
complex notion commonly understood by those words. So that 
without determining what will be the enipliijment and happiness, 
the particular life, of good men hereafter; there must be some 
determinate capacities. Seme nea ssary character and qualifica- 
tions, without whieh jer^jns cannot but be utterly incapable of 
it in like manner, as theie mu=t be some, without which men 
would be incapable of their present stale of lile 

II The constitution of human creatures, and indeed of all 
creatures which come undei our notice, la such, as that they are 
capable of naturally beeoming qualified for states of lite for 
which they were once wholly unqualified In imij^mation we 
may indeed coneeive of ereatures, incapable of having any of 
their fieuitiea naturally enlarged, or a= being unable natunlly 
to acquire any new qualifacations But the fieultiea ui e^eij 

■ [That I" the Bun uf ^Sinc who eoT' ' All tliingB are donblo ore agaiDBl 
oi.nther; uni Hb h.ilh miido nothiug imperleet: one thing eatablislieth the 
good *S nnothcr :" EcolBsiastioua slii. 24,] 
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BpeciGS known to us, are made for enlargement; for acquirements 
of esperienee acd habits. We find ourselves, in particnlai, en- 
tlued with capacities, not only of perceiving ideas, and of know- 
ledge or perceiving trutb, but also of storing up ideas and know- 
ledge by memory. We ate capable, not only of acting, and of 
having different momentary impressions made upon us; but of 
getting a new facility in any kind of action, and of settled altera* 
tions in our temper or character. The power of the two last is 
the power of habite. But neither the perception of ideas, nor 
knowledge of any sort, are habits; though absolutely necessary to 
the forming of them. However, apprehension, reason, memory, 
which are the capacities of acquiring knowledge, are greatly im- 
proved by eieroise. Whether the word habit is applicable to all 
these improvements, and in particular how far the powers of 
memory and of habits may be powers of the same nature, I shall 
not inquire. But that perceptions come into our minds readily 
and of course, by means of their having been there before, seems 
a thing of the same sort, as readiness in any particular kind of 
action, proceeding from being accustomed to it. Aptness to re- 
collect practical observations, of service in our conduct, is plainly 
habit in many cases. There are habits of perception, and habits 
of action. An instance of the former, is our constant and even 
involuntary readiness, in correcting the impressions of our sight 
concerning magnitudes and distances, so as to substitute judg- 
ment in the room of sensation, imperceptibly to ourselves. It 
seems as if ali other associations of ideas not naturally connected, 
might be called passive habits; as properly as our readiness in 
understanding languages upon sight, or hearing of words. Our 
readiness in speaking and writing them, are instances of active 
habits. 

For distinctness, we may consider habits, as belonging to the 
body, or to the mind: and the latter will be explained by the 
former. Under the former are comprehended all bodily activities 
or motions, whether graceful or unbecoming, which are owing to 
use : under the latter, general habits of life and conduct; such aa 
those of obedience and submission to authority, or to any par- 
ticular person; those of veracity, justice, and charity; those of 
attention, industry, self-government, envy, revenge. Habits of 
this latter kind seem produced by repeated acta, as well aa the 
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former. And as habits beJongiDg to the hodj are produced by 
external acts, so habits of the mind are produced by the exertion 
of inward practical principles; i.e. by carrying them into act, or 
netiug upon them ; the principles of obedience, of Teracity, justice, 
and charity. Not can tbose habits be formed by any external 
course of action, otherwise than as it proceeds from these princi- 
ples: because it is only these inward principles exerted, which 
are strictly acts, of obedience, of yeracityj of juatice, and of 
charity. 

So likewise hahita of attention, industry, self-government, are 
in the same manner acquired by exercise; and habits of envy and 
revenge by indulgence, whether in outward act, or in thought 
and intention; i.e. inward act: for such intention is an act. 
Resolutions to do well, are also properly acts. And endeavoring 
to enforce upon our own minds a practical sense of virtue or to 
beget in others that praetical sense of it, which a man really has 
himself, is a virtuous act. All these, theiefore nay nd wiU 
contribute towards forming good habits. But ^ in o er the 
theory of virtue in one's thoughts, taiking well ani 1 aw {, fine 
pictures, of it; this is so far from necessar ly or eerta nly cod- 
ducing to form a habit of it, in him who thus employs himself, that 
it may harden the mind in a contrary course, and render it gradu- 
ally more insensible ; i.e. form a habit of insensibility to all moral 
considerations. For, from our very faculty of habits, passive im- 
pressions, by being repeated, grow weaker. Thoughts, by often 
passing through the mind, are felt less sensibly: being accus- 
tomed to danger, begets intrepidity, i.e. lessens fear; to distress, 
lessens the passion of pity; to instances of others' mortality, 
lessens the sensible apprehension of our own. 

From these two observations together, that practical habits are 
formed and strengthened by repeated acts, and that passive im- 
pressions grow weaker by being repeated upon us, it must follow, 
that active habits may be gradually forming and strengthening, 
by a course of acting upon such and such motives and excite- 
ments, while these motives and excitements themselves are, by 
proportionable degrees, growing less sensible; i.e. are continually 
less and less sensibly felt, even as the active habite strengthen. 
.And experience confirms this : for active principles, at the very 
lime that they are less lively in perception than they were, are 
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found to be, somehow, wrought more thoroughly iDto the temper 
and character, and become more effectual in influencing our prac- 
tice. The three things just loentioned inaj afford instances of it. 
Perception of danger is a natural excitement of passive fear, and 
active caution ; and bj being inured to danger, habits of the latter 
^mdu yws^h hni hhm y 

» P p -mm 

pas to p d to b 



1 wh h h 
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g P<^ B^ '^b dhm 

bmmhbdaiy m dg 
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lieiiaion of our own mortalitj, &ui,h in&tinoes greatly contribute to 

the strengthening a practical regard to it in serious men; i.e. to 

foriuing a habit of acting with a constant view to it. 

This seems further to show, that passive impressions made 
upon our minds by admonition, experience, or example, though 
they may havo a remote efficacy, and a very great one, towards 
forming active habits, yet can have this efficacy no otherwise 
than by inducing us to such a course of action : and that it is not 
being affected so and so, but acting, which forms tbose habita : 
only it must be always remembered, that real endeavors to enforce 
good impressions upon ourselves are a species of virtuous aetion. 
Nor do we know how far it is possible, in the nature of things, 
that effects should be wrought in us at once, equivalent to habits; 
i.e. what is wrought by use and exercise. The thing insisted on 
is, not what may be possible, but what is in fact the appointment 
of nature : which is, that active habits are to be formed by exer- 
cise. Their progress may be so gradual, as to be imperceptible 
in its steps : it may be hard to explain the faculty, by which we 
are capable of habits, throughout its several parts; and to trace 
it up to its original, so as to distinguish it from all others in on' 
mind : aud it seems as if contrary effects were to be ascribed to 
it. But the thing in generalj that our nature is formed to yield 
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some such manner as this, is matter of 
certain experience. 

Thns, by accustoming ourselves to any conrae of action, we get 
an aptness to go on, a facility, readiness, and often pleasure, in 
it. The incliuations which rendered us averse to it, grow weaker; 
the diffioultjoa in it, not only the imaginary but the real ones, 
lessen; the reasons for it offer themselTes of course to our thoughts 
upon all occasions; and the least glimpse of them is sufficient to 
make us go on, in a course of action, to whiob. we have been ac- 
customed. Practical principles appear to grow stronger, abso- 
lutely in themselves, by esercisej as well as relatively, with 
regard to contrary principles; which, by being accustomed to 
submit, do so habitually, and of course. Thus a new character, 
in several respects, may be formed; and many habitudes of life, 
not given by nature, but which nature directs us to acquire. 

III. Indeed we may he assured, that we should never have had 
these capacities of improving by experience, acquired knowledge, 
and habits, had they not been necessary, and intended to be made 
use of. And accordingly we find them so necessary, and so much 
intended, that without them we should be utterly incapable of 
that wliich was the end for which we were made, considered in 
our temporal capacity only ; the employments and satisfactions 
of our mature state of life. 

Nature does in no wise qualify us wholly, much less at once, for 
this mature state of life. Even maturity of understanding, and 
bodily strength, not only are arrived at gradually, but are also 
very much owing to the continued exercise of our powers of body 
and mind from infancy. If we suppose a person brought into 
the world with both these in maturity, as far as this is conceivable, 
he would plainly at first be as unqualified for the human life of 
mature age, as an idiot. He would he in a manner distracted, 
with astonishment, and apprehension, and curiosity, and suspense: 
nor can one guess, how long it would be, before he would be 
familiarized to himself and the objects about him, enough even to 
set himself to any thing. It may be questioned too, whether the 
natural information of his sight and hearing would be of any 
manner of use to him in acting, before experieace. And it seems, 
that men would be strangely headstrong and self-willed, and dis- 
p.'.'j'd to esert themselves with an iiupetuosity, which would 
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render society ic supportable, and the living in it impraoticaljle, 
were it not for some acquired moderation and self-government, soma 
aptitude and readiness in restraining themselves, and concealing 
their sense 'jf things. Want of every thing of this kind which 
is iearnt would render a man as incapable of society, as want of 
language would; or as his natural ignorance of any of the par- 
ticular employments of life would render him im,jpable of pro- 
viding himself with the common conveniences, or supplying the 
necessary wants of it. In these respects, and probably in many 
more of which we have no particular notion, mankind is left by 
nature, an unformed, unfinished creature; utterly deficient and 
unqualified, before the acquirement of knowledge, experience, 
and habits, for that mature state of life, which was the end of 
his creation, considering him as related only to this world. 

But, as nature has endued us with a power of supplying those 
deficiencies, by acquired knowledge, esperience, and habits; so 
likewise we are placed in a condition, in infancy, ehiidhood, and 
youth, fitted for it; fitted for our acquiring those qualifications 
of all sorts, which we stand in need of in mature age. Hence 
children, from their very birth, are daily growing acquainted 
with the objects about them, with the scene in which they are 
placed, and to have a future part; and learning something or other, 
necessary to the performance of it. The subordinations, to which 
they iire accustomed in domestic life, teach them self'^ovemment 
in common behavior abroad, and prepare them for subjection and 
obedience to civil authority,' What passes before their eyes, and 
daily happens to them, gives them experience, caution against 
treachery and deceit, together with numberless little rules of 
action and conduct, which we could not live wiihout; and which 
are learnt so insensibly and so perfectly, as to be mistaken per- 
haps for instinct, though they are the effect of loni; experience 
and exercise is mucl so as language or knowledge in particular 
business or the qual ficat ous and behavior belong n^, to the 
several lanks an 1 profes ons Th is the begi t ing of our days 
is adapted to be and s a stat ot edunt □ n the theory and 
practi e of mature 1 fe We ire n leh ass sted n 1 1 j example, 
iustn t on an 1 the care of otters but a ^i^ t deal s left to 

[Consult MlLLlIAK'3 HIbL of Chriflt, vol. i. : Priestley's InsLUuLua 0/ Nat 
ana Rev. RoL, vol. i. oh, i ■ noil Whathlv's Pol. Boon., ioa. S.l 
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ourselves io do. Anil of tUia, as part is done easily and of 
course; so pirt requires diligence and care, the voluntary fore- 
going many things whicii we desire, and Kettiag ourselves to what 
we should have no inclination to, but for the necessity or expe- 
dience of it. For that labor aud industry, which the station of 
so many absolutely requires, they would be greatly unqualified 
for, iu maturity, as those in other stations would be for any other 
Borts of application ; if both were not accustomed to them in 
their youth. And, according as persons behave themselves, in 
the general education which all go through, and in the particiiiar 
ones adapted to particular employments, their character is 
formed," and made to appear; they recommend themselves more 
or less; and are capable of, and placed in, different stations in 
society. 

The former part of life, then, is to be eousidered as an im- 
portant opportunity, which nature puts into our hands ; and 
■which, when lost is not to be recovered. And our being placed 
in a state of discipline throughout this life, for another world, is 
a providential disposition of things, exactly of the same kind, aa 
our being placed in a state of discipline during childhood, for 
mature age. Our condition in both respects is uniform and of a 
er one and the same general law 



If we were not able at all to discern, how or in what way the 
present life could be our preparation for another ; thb would be 
no objection against the credibility of its being so. We do not 
discern, bow food and sleep contribute to the growth of the 
body; nor could have any thought that they would, before we 

" [We ure too opt to overlook tlie effect of notions on lie actor; (which it 

used to cat nood or stone, is not ODl; pat to on Improper use, but spoiled for 

sharpened ngnjn ; hut how ehail we restoro a blunted sensibilit;, nn eafeebled 
judgmanl, or a vitiated nppetila ? Oar wrong-doing inflicts worse reaulta on 
ourselves than on our victims; and tha evil mn; spread diauEter over oar nhole 
future. Henee the young muka it fatal blunder when they suppose that an 
ocoasioniil indulgenoe in impropriety may be oompotible with general welfote, 
nnd improvement. iDsteoii of balancing the pros and cons ot a pnrticular 
act, in the scale of Hlility or pleasure, they ehould mark well its effects on 
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hail esperUnce. Nor do claildven at all think, on the one haoS, 
tliat the sports and exereiaes, to which they are bo much addicteii, 
contribute to their health and growth ; nor, on the other, of the 
necessity which there is for their heing restrained in them. Nor 
are they capable of understanding the nse of many parts of dis- 
cipline, which nevertheless they must be made to go through, in 
order to qualify them for the business of mature age Wore we 
not able then to discover, in what respects the present life could 
form us for a fiiture one ; yet nothing would be more supposable 
than that it might, in some respects or other, from the general 
annlocy of Providence. And this, for aught I see, might reason- 
ably be sa d ei en though we should not take in the consideration 
of did t moral goyernment over the world. But, 

lA Tike in th s eondderation, and consequently, that the 
character of vi tue and piety is a necessary qualification for the 
futnre state and then we may distinctly see, how, and in what 
respects the present life may be a preparation for it; since wo 
vianf and are capable of, improvement in that character, hif^ 
moral an I r hgiout kahite; and tlm present life is Jit to he a 
%tate f dotC pi ne for sack improvevnent: in tike manner as we 
have already observed, how, and in what respects, infancy, child- 
hood, and youth, are a necessary preparation, and a natural state 
of discipline, for mature age. 

Nothing which we at present see, would lead us to the thought 
of a solitary inactive state hereafter. If we judge at all from 
the analogy of nature, we must suppose, according to the ■'^irip- 
tnre account of it, that it will be a community. And there is no 
shadow of iny th ng unie^sonable in conceiv ng though there 
be no analogy for it that th a oomn ur ty w 11 he as the '^cr p 
tur represents it under the more immen ati o f su&h an ex 
press on nay be used the n ore sensible go emment of God 
Nor IS our t,no ance whit w 11 be the e uployn enti ot th s 
h pi.y com n ty oi our conbC \ nt i norance what p rt oular 
Bcope or ooca o there w 11 be fo the exe c se of ve ne ty 
J t oe and cl a ity ong tl e men 1 erj of t w th r gard to 
eich other any proof that tl ere n H be no sphere of exero se 
fo those rt es Mu h les" f th t were po He s our gnc. 
ran e any proof that tJero w 11 be no ocoaa u fo that i me of 
m nd or ch rio er wh 1 s foi ned by the d ly prict ce of those 
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particular virtues here, and whioli is a result from it.* This at 
least must be owned in general, that, as the government esta- 
bliflhed in the universe is moral, the character of virtue and 
piety must, in some way or other, be the condition of our happi- 
ness or the qualification for it. 

From what is above observed, coccerning our natural power of 
habits, it is easy to see, that me are capable of moral improve- 
ment by discipline. And bow greatly we want it, need not be 
proved to any one who is acquainted with the great wickedness 
of mankind; or even with those imperfections, which the best 
are conscious of. But it is not perhaps distinctly attended to by 
every one, that the occasion which human creatures have for dis- 
oipline, to improve in thom this character of virtue and piety, ia 
f« be traced up higher than to excess iu the passions, by indul- 
gence and habits of vice. Mankind, and perhaps a!l finite 
creatures, from the very constitution of their nature, before 
habits of virtue, are deficient, and in danger of deviating from 
what is right; and therefore stand in need of virtuous habits, for 
a security against this danger. For, together with the general 
principle of moral understanding, we have in our inward frame 
various afiections towards particular external objects. These 
affections are n at 11 d f ' ht b" t to th g m t 
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nhere things are ordeied ;o as to give no scope for liie pioctice nf fslsehoo 
jnjuslJeB, Ac, tovil dcpciui on oar having formed a lore/or their oppoailea. 

Besides, the circumtitaneea of tho fntare life mnj be such as only Xo remo' 
LemptfttioEB from eharnoters formed by such moral discipline as we under) 
j" this life, and not all things that could be Icmplations lo any one."— Pro 
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they can be obtained by lawful means, but after it is found they 
oannot. The natural objucta of affection continue bo; the neces- 
earies, couvenienees, and pleasures of life, remain naturally de- 
sirable, though they cannut be obtained innocently: nay, though 
they cannot poseibly be obtained at all. Avid when the objects 
of aoy affection whatever cannot be obtained without unlawful 
uieanaj but may be obtained by them: such affection, though its 
being excited, and its oontinujug some time in the niind, be as 
innocent as it is natural and necessary, yet cannot but be con- 
ceived to have a tendency to incline persons to venture upon such 
unlawful means : and therefore must be conceived aa puttin^^ 
them in some danger of it. Now what is the general security 
against this danger, against their actually deviating from right? 
As the danger is, so also must the security be, from within : from 
the practical principle of virtue.* The strengthening or improving 
this principle, considered as practical, or as a principle of action, 
will lessen the danger, or increase the security against it. And 
this moral principle is capable of improvement, by proper dis- 
cipline and esercise : by vecoHeeting the practical impressions 
which example and experience have made upon us: and, instead 
of following hamorand mere inclination, by continually attending 
\a the equity and right of the case, in whatever we are engaged, 
be it in greater or less matters ; and accustoming ourselves always 
to act upon it, as being itself the just and natural motive of action ; 
and as this moral course of behavior mast necessarily, under the 
divine government, be our final interest. Thux the priiici-ph of 
* It may Iw tftouglit, thst n senss of interest would as effeetnaTlj n (train 

tire convlctian or belief, tbat suvb nnd sueh indaTgeoee would oeoasio i them 
greater aBeaainess, npon the wiiole. tbran satisfaotion ; it is oontrarj to .jrescnt 
eiperiencB to soy, that this sense of interest is sufficient to restrnin tbtJi from 
tbne indulging themselves. And if by a mn« of iiiU,-e,t is uiesnt a practionl 
regard to what ia apoa the whole our happiness; this is not only cuincident 
with the principle »f virtue or moral rectitude, hut is a port of the idea itself. 
And it Is evident thia reasonable self-love wants to be improvecl, as really a» 
nnj prineiple in onr nature. Fur wB daily ece it overmatched, not only by Iho 
inore boislerous passions, but by curiosity, shnme, love of imitation, by any 
Iblog, even Indolence : espaoially if lbs interest, the temporal interasl, sappw^e, 
Ttbiob ii the end of such self-love, bo ot a distanee. So greatly are profligate 
men raistoken, when they affirm ttiey nre wholly governed by intei^tedness 
and aelf-love; and so Utile cause is there for luuraliats to disclaim ':lii8 prii^- 
dpie.— See p. 131. 
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virtue, improved into a habit, of which improvement we are ihui 
capable, tuill plainly be, in proporlinn to the stiength of it, a 
security against the danger which finite creatures are in, from 
the very wxtnre of propension, or parhculor affections. Thia 
way of ratting the matter, supposes paitieular affections to re- 
main in a future state; whicli it is aoaroe poBsible to avoid sup- 
posing. And if thej do; we clearly see, that acquired habits of 
virtue and self-government may be necessary for the regulation 
of theni. However, though we were not distinctly to take in 
this supposition, but to speak only in general; the thing really 
conies to the same. For habits of virtue, thus acquired by dis- 
cipline, are improvement in virtue; and improvement in virtue 
must be advancement in happiness, if the government of the 
universe be moral. 

From these things we may observe, (and it will further show 
this our natural and original need of being improved by discipline,) 
how it cornea to pass, that creatures made upright, fall; and how 
those who preserve their uprightness, raise themselves by so 
doing, to a more secure state of virtue. To say that the former 
is accounted for by the nature of liberty, is to say no more, than 
that an event's actually happening is accounted for by a mere 
possibility of its happening. But it seems distinctly conceivable 
from the very nature of particrdar affections or propensions. For, 
suppose creatures intended for such a particular slate of life, for 
which such propensioua were necessary: suppose them endued 
with such propeusioDS, together with moral understanding, aa 
well including a practical sense of virtue as a speculative percep- 
tion of it; and that all these several principles, both natural and 
moral, forming au Inward constitution of mind, were in the most 
exact proportion possible; i.e. in a proportion the most exactly 
adapted to their iotended state of life; such creatures would be 
made upright, or finitely perfect. Now particular propensions, 
from their very nature, must be felt, the objects of them being 
present; though they cannot be gratified at all, or not with the 
allowance of the moral principle. If they can be gratified without 
its allowance, or by contradicting it, then they nmst be conceived 
to have some tendency, in how low a degree soever, yet some 
tendency, to induce persons to such forbidden gratification. This 
lenaency, in some one particular propension, may be increased, 
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hj tlie greater frequency of occasions mfurally exciting it, than 
of occasions exciting others. The lui^it \cluiitary inilulgpnce m 
forbidden circn instances,' though but in tbouglit, will increase 
this wrong tendency; and may increase it further, till, peculiar 
conjunctures perhaps conspiring, it becomes effect, and danger 
of deviating from right, ends in actual deviation from it, adan^r 
necessarily arising from the very nature of propension, and which 
therefore could not have been prevented, though it might have 
been escaped, or got innocently through. The case would be, as 
if we were to suppose a straight path marked oat for a person, iu 
which a certain degree of attention would keep him steady: but 
if he would not attend, in this degree, any one of a thousand 
objects, catching his eye, might lead him out of it, 

Now it is impossible to say, how much even the first full overt 
act of irregularity, might disorder the inward constitution; un- 
settle the adjustmenla, and alter the proportions, which formed 
it, and in which the uprightness of its make consialed : but repe- 
tition of irregularities would produce habits. Thus the constitu- 
tion would be spoiled; and creatures made upright, become 
corrupt and depraved in their settled character, proportionably to 
their repeated irregularities in occasional acts.' On the contraiy, 

• [DisoipliDa ia nmialj promoted by a cnreful regnrd to aefe of small indi- 
Tiduil moiaent Tbe subjecling of Ini-ial aots to inor.il oonsidBiftlioQs, ia tha 
sarn, nod the onlj mode of Eslf- culture. These nclE an embryo hobite, and ne 
lun; uftea sea cleiirly Iba moral cborneter of a babit, vbera the eingte net seema 
indifferent. Thus viewed, tbe imporlanoe of single note wilt soldom aeem imalL. 
A single eigar, ona glnes of nine for convivial purposes, one elniy told nitb 
exaggerationa, may cbange the oomplesion of our character, and of our whole 

It ia doing or relteing to do, from a law-abiding regard to conaoqucnooa, 
tbaC eonstitntea self-diacipline. Fapisla wholly err in teacbing the repression 
bf bodily desires as in itself virtuous. Indulgence may bo eltbei an obalacla or 
an aid to moral progresa, according to our reason for indulgence. When wa 
can represa an appetite or passion whenever indulgence would be wrong, its 

AseeUo acta are only naeftil as nieana, and su lung as thoy ore aicelic [ashesis) 
ara prooft of imperfeot obedience. Discipline is good only aa discipline; und 
when complete, changes from a struggle between principle and Inelination, tn 

[ [Chalmora objects to this hypothetical fall of man, that It -nants harmony 
with tbe Sc-ipture account. IJuC I do nut see tbcfurce of the ubjecdon. Butler 
^KOKi'se does not eopy tlio Scripture account, for he would thou depart from tL« 
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these creatures might have impTOvod and raised themselves, to a 
higher and more secure state of virtue, by the contrary behavior : 
by steadily following the moral principle, supposed to be one part 
of their nature : and thus mxlistandinff that unavoidable danger 
of defection, which necessarily arose from propension, the other 
part of it. For, by thus preserving their integrity for some time, 
their danger would lessen; since propensions, by being inured to 
submit, would do it moi-e easily and of course : and their security 
ag^DBt this lessening danger would increase; since the moral 
principle would gain additional strength hy exercise; both whicli 
things are implied in the notion of virtuous habits. 

Thus vicious indulgence is not only criminal in itself, hut also 
depraves the inward constitution and character. And virtuous 
self-government is not only right in itself, but also improves the 
inward constitution or character: and may improve it to such a 
degree, that though we should suppose it impossible for particular 
afiectiona to be ahsolutely coincident with the moral principle; 
and cousequently should allow, that such creatures as have been 
above supposed, would forever remain defectible, jet their danger 
of actually deviating from right may he almost infinitely lessened, 
and they fully fortified against what remains of it; if that may 
be called danger, against which there is an adequate, effectual 
security. Still, this their higher perfection may continue to con- 
sist in habits of virtue formed in a state of discipline, and this 
their more complete security remain to proceed from them. 

Thus it is plainly conceivable, that creatures without blemish, 
as they came out of the hands of God, may be in danger of going 
wrong; and so may stand in need of the security of virtuous 
habits, additional to the moral principle wrought into their natures 
by him. That which is the ground of their danger, or their 
want of security, may be considered as a deficiency in themselves, 

aim and uatnre of his book. The Bibia enje man fell laddsalg, no leas in hU 
BUte than in his character. Butler eaye ttiiit ne could not reason out Aoio niuci 
diaordet and damage would ensue from the first ain : and in saying this, avoidi 
any ineongrulty with the Mosaic aooouiit, which tella us how much. What B. 
sayB o! the formatlua of habit, by repeated trauagreaaiaus, certiuiily cannot be 
gainaayed. 

Ad8ni"died," the rerj day he ate the forbidden fruit. Tho sinner "lives'* 
the vary day he believes on the only-begotten Son of &od. Increase of guilty 
or growtb in grace are predicable in both instances. In both also there ia am 
a new relationship with Qod.] 
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to wtiieh virtuous habits ale the nJturi! supply And as they 
are naturally capable of bf ing i used and improved by discipline, 
't may be a thiug fit and requisite, that they shonld be placed 
in circumstances with an eye to it m circumstances peculiarly 
fitted to be to them a state of discipline tor their miprovement in 

But how much more strongly must this hold with respect to 
those who have corrupted tbeir natures, are fallen from their 
original rectitude, and whose passions are become excessive by 
repeated violations of their inward constitution ! Upright crea- 
tures may want to be improved : depraved creatures want to be 
renewed. Education and discipline, which may be in all degrees 
and sorts of gentleness and of severity, are expedient for those : 
but must be absolutely necessary for these. For these, discipline 
of the severer sort too, and in the higher degrees of it, must be 
necessary, in order to wear out vicious habits; to recover their 
primitive strength of self-government, which indulgence muat 
have weakened ; to repair, as well as raise into a habit, the moral 
principle, in order to their arriving at a secure state of virtuous 
happiness. 

Whoever will consider the thing, may clearly see that l&e 
present world is pecvliarly _;?( to be a state of discipline for tbis 
purpose, to such as will set themselves to mend and improve. 
For, the various temptations with which we are surrounded ; our 
experience of the deceits of wickedness; having been io many 
instances led wrong ourselves; the great vioiousness of the world; 
the infinite disorders consequent upon it; our being made ac- 
quainted with pain and soi-row, either from our own feeling of it, 
or from the sight of it in others ; these things, though some of 
them may indeed produce wrong effects upon our minds, yet 
when duly reflected upon, have, all of them, a direct tendency 
fo bring us to a settled moderation and reasonableness of temper: 
the contrary both to thoughtless levity, and also to that unre- 
strained self-will, and violent bent to follow present inclination, 
which may be observed in undisciplined minds. 

Such experience, as the present state affords, of the frailty 
of our nature; of the boundless extravagance of ungoverned 
passion; of the power which an infinite beiiiE; has over us, by 
the various capacities of misery which he has given us; in short, 
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that kind and den;ree of esperience, which the present stata 
affords us, that the constitution of nature is such as to admit 
the possibility, the danger, and the actual event, or creaiurea 
losing fheir innocence and happiness, and becoming vicious and 
wretched; has a tendency to give ua a practical sense of things 
very different from a mere speculative knowledge, that we are 
liable to vice, and capable of misery. And who knows, whether 
the security of creatures In the highest and most settled state of 
perfecticn, may not in part arise, from their having had such a 
sense of things as this, formed, and habitually fixed within them, 
in some state of probation. And passing through the present 
world with that moral attention, which is necessary to the acting 
a right part in it, may leave everlasting impressions of this sort 
upon our minds. 

To be a little more distinct : allurements to what is wrong, 
difficulties in the discharge of our duty, our not being able to act 
a uniform right part without some thought and care, and the 
opportunities which we have, or imagine we have, of avoiding 
what we dislike or obtaining what we desire, by unlawful means, . 
when we either cannot do it at all, or at least not so easily, by 
lawful ones, these things, i.e. the snares and temptations of vice, 
are what render the present world peculiarly fit to be a state of 
discipline, to those who will preserve their integrity: because 
they render being upon our guard, resolution, and the denial of 
our passions, necessary in order to that end. The exercise of 
such particular recollection, intention of mind, and self-govern- 
ment, in tbo practice of virtue, has, from the make of our nature, 
a peculiar tendency to form habits of virtue ; as implying, not 
only a real, but also a more continued, and a more intense exer- 
cise of the virtuous principle, or a more constant and a stronger 
effort of virtue exerted into act. Thus suppose a person to know 
himself to be in particular danger, for some time, of doing any 
thing wrong, which yet he fiilly resolves not to do; continued 
reeolleotion and keeping upon his guard, in order to make good 
his resolution, is a contimted exerting of that act of virtue 
m a hiifk degree, which need have been, and perhaps would 
have been, only imtantanaoiis and weak, had the temptation 

It is indeed ridiculous to a.s.sert| that self-denial is essential to 
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virtue and piety :' but it would have been nearer tto trutt, 
though not strictly the truth itself, to have said, that it is essen- 
tia! to discipline and improvement. For though aotiona ma- 
terially virtuous, which have no sort of difficulty, hot are per- 
fectly agreeable to our particular inclinations, may possibly be 
done only from these particular inclinations, and so may not bo 
any exercise of the principle of virtue, i.e. not be virtuous actions 
at all; yet, on the contrary, they mai/ be an escrcise of that 
principle : and when they are, they have a tendency to form and 
fix the habit of virtue. But when the exercise of the virtuous 
principle is more continued, oftener repeated, and more intense; 
&i it must be in circumst-»nces of clanger, temptation, and diffl- 

Ityf yld dn yd gree ; this tendency is increased 
J p ■( hly i fa med habit is the consequence. 

ih d If Uy 1 Id certain length: but how far it 

y h Id I k w t N th onr intellectual powers, nor our 

b 1 ly t th b p d beyond a certain degree : and 

b th m ¥ h 'wi ht Possibly there may be something 

1 t th w th p t to the moral charact«r; which is 

Od w rth d I m ntion it only, lest it should come 

t p rso th ht t as an exception to the foregoing 

b t whhphp.ts, but as t eonfutition of them, 
wh h t t \ d th may he sevira! other exooptiuns 

Ob f th k d n t be supposed to hold minutily, 

and in every case It is enough thit thej hold in genera! And 
these plainly hold so far, as that from them may be seeit dis 
tinetly, (which is ail that is intendi,d by them,) that the j)Tei,<'nt 
•world is jpecuhaily Jit to b<- a state o/ discipline, Jor our im- 
provement in virtue and pteli/ in the same sense as 'ioroe 
sciences, by requiring and engaging the attention, not to be sure 
of such personi as will not, but of such as tmII, set them'.el\os 
to them, are fit to form the mind to habits of attention 
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Indeed the present state is so far from proving, in event, a Ha- 
cipline of virtue to the generalitj of men, that on the contrary 
they seem to make it a discipline of vice. And the vieiousnesa 
of the world is, in different ways, the great (euiptatiun which 
renders it a state of virtuous discipline, in the decree it is, to 
good men. The whole end, and the whole uccasinn, of man- 
kind's being placed in such a state as the present, is not pre- 
tended to be accounted for. That which appears amidst the 
general corruption, is, that there are some persons, who, having 
within them the principle of amendment and recovery, attend to 
and follow the notices of virtue and religion, be they more clear 
or more obscure, which are affurded them ; and that the present 
world is not only an exercise of virtue in these persons, but on 
exercise of it in ways and degrees, peculiarly apt to improve it : 
apt to improve it, in some respects, even beyond what would be, 
by the esercise of it, required in a perfectly virtuous society, or 
in a society of equally imperfect virtue with themselves. But 
that the present world does not actually become a state of moral 
discipline to many, even to the generality, i.e. that (hey do not 
improve or grow better in it, cannot be ui^ed as a proof, that it 
was not intended for moral discipline, by any who at all observe 
the analogy of nature. For, of the numerous seeds of vegetables 
and bodies of animals, which are adapted and put in the way to 
improve to such a point or state of natural maturity and perfec- 
tion, we do not see perhaps that one in a million actually does. 
Far the greatest part of them decay before they are improved to 
it; and appear to be absolutely destroyed. Yet no one, who does 
not deny all final causes, will deny, that those seeds and bodies, 
which do attain to that point of maturity and j -f t n nswer 
the end for which they were really deslg d by natu and 
therefore that nature designed them for such p f t n I can- 
not forbear adding, though it is not to the p nt purp that 
the appearance of such an amazing waste in n tu w tl pect 
to these seeds and bodies, by foreign causes, t u n unt- 

able, as, what is much more terrible, the present and future ruin 
5f BO many moral agents by themselves, i.e. by vice. 

Against this whole notion of moral discipline, it may be ob- 
iect«d, in another way; that so far as a course of behavior, 
materially virtuous, proceeds from hope and fear, so far it is only 
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a disbipliDe and st en^tl eo j, t solf-love. But doing what God 
commnDds, because hu omu nds it, is obedience, though it pro- 
ceeds from hope or fear \. ourae of such obedience will form 
habits of it. And a, constant regard to veracity, justice, and 
charity, may form d stiuot hab ts of these particular virtues ; and 
will certaioly form habits of self-government, and of denyiag our 
inclinations, whenever veracity, justice, or charity requires it. 
Nor is there any foundation for this great nicety, with which 
some affect to distinguish in this case, in order to depreciate all 
religion proceeding from hope or fear. For, veracity, justice, 
and charity, regard to God's autboiity, and to our own chief in- 
terest, are not only all three coincident ; but each of them is, in 
itself, a just and natural motive or piinciple of action. He who 
begins a good life from aay one of them, and perseveres in it, as 
he is already in some degree, so he cannot fail of becoming more 
and more, of that character which is correspondent to the con- 
stitution of nature as moral j and to the relation which God 
stands in to us as moral goveraor of it : nor consequently can he 
fail of obtaining that happiness, which this constitution and rela- 
tion necessarily suppose connected with that chariicter. 

These several observations, concerning the active principle of 
virtue and obedience to God's commands, are applicable to pas- 
sive submission or resignation to bis wilt: which is another es- 
sential part of a right character, connected with the former, and 
very much in our power to form ourselves to. It may be imagined, 
that nothing but affiictious can give occasion for or require this 
virtue; that it can have no respect to, nor be any way necessary 
to qualify for, a state of perfect happiness: but it is not expe- 
rience which can make us think thus. Prosperity itself, while 
any thing supposed desirable is not ours, begets extravagant and 
unbounded thoughts. Imagination is altogether as much a source 
of disccatent, as iny thing in our external condition It la in 
deed true, that there can be no stope tor piti'')i<.e, when sorrow 
shall be no more, but there miy be need of J temper ot mind, 
which shall have been foimed by patience Fur, though selt- 
lo^e, considered merely as an active principle Itading us to pur 
BUI. our chief interest cannot but be uniformly coincident with 
the principle of obeiii(,nf i to God "i command- our mt rtift being 
nghtlj understood, because this tbtdience, ind the pui-iM of 
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our own chief interest, must be in every case one and the aame 
thing : yet it may be questioned, whether self-love, <ionsidere<i 
merely as the desire of onr own interest or happiness, can, from 
its nature, be thus absolutely and uniformly coincident with the 
will of God; any more than particular aifections can :* coincident 
in sucti sort, as not to be liable to be escited upon occasions and 
in degrees, impossible to be gratified consistently with the consti- 
tution of things, or the divine appointmeDts. So that habits of 
resignation may, upon this account, be requisite for all creatures : 
habits, I say; which signify what is formed by use. However, 
in general it ie obvious that both self-love and particular affection 
in human creatures considered only as passive feelings, distort 
and rend the mind; and therefore stand in need of discipline. 
Now denial of those particular affections, iu a course of active 
virtue and obedience to God's will, has a tendency fo niodcrat* 
tbem; and seems also fe have a teudency to habituate the mind, 
to be easy and satisfied with that degree of happiness which ih 
allotted us, i.e. to moderate self-love. But the proper discipline 
for resignation is affliction. A right behavior under that trial ; 
recollecting ourselves so as to consider it in the view, in which 
religion teaches na to consider it, as from the hand of God, re- 
ceiving it as what he appoints, or thinks proper to permit, in his 
world and under bis government; this will habituate the mind to 
ft dutiful submission. Such submission, tc^ther with tlie active 
principle of obedience, make up the temper and character in us, 
which answers to bis sovereignty; and which absolutely belongs 
to the condition of our being, as dependent creatures. Nor can 
it be said, that this is oniy breaking the mind to a submission to 
mere power; for mere power may be uccidentaJ, and precarious, 
and usurped: but it is fonuing within ourselves the temper of 
resignation to Hia rightful authority, who is, bj nature, supreme 
over all. 

Upon the whole: such a character, and such qualifications, are 
necessaiy for a mature state of life in the present world, as nature 
alone does in no wise b^tow; but has put it upon us, in great 
part, to acquire, in our progress from one stage of life to another, 
i'rom childhood te mature age; put it upon us to acquire them, 
by giving us capacities of doing it, and by placing us, in tha 
• p. lu. 
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begmnicg of life, in a condition fit for it. And this is a general 
analogy to our oonditioQ in the present world, as io a state of 
moral discipline for another. 

It is in vain to object against the credibility of the present 
life's being intended for this purpose, that all the trouble and the 
danger unayoidahly accompanying such discipline, might haye 
been saved as, by our being made at once the creatures and the 
characters, vihtch we were to be. For we esperjence, that ivhal 
we were to be, was to be the effect of what we would do: and 
that the general conduct of nature is, not to save us trouble or 
danger, but to make us capable of going through them, and to 
put it upon us to do so. Acquirements of our own, experience 
and habits, are the natural supply to our deficiencies, and secu- 
rity agaiiist our dangers : since it is as plainly natural to set our- 
selves to rtcquire the qualifications, as the external things, which 
we stand iii need of. In particular, it is as plainly a general law 
of nature, that we should with regard to our temporal interest, 
form and cultivate practical principles within us, by attention, 
use, and dMcipiine, as any thing whatever is a natural law; chiefly 
in the beginning of life, but also throughout the whole course of 
it. The alternative is left to our choice: either to improve our- 
selves, and better our condition; or, in default of such improve- 
ment, to remain deficient and wretched. It is therefore perfectly 
credible, from the analogy of nature, that the same may be our 
case, with respect to the happiness of a future state, and the 
qualifications necessary for it. 

There is a third thing, which may seem implied in the present 
world's being a state of probation; that it is a theatre of action, 
for the manifestation of persons' characters, witb respect to a 
future one : not, to be sure, to an all-knowing Being, but to his 
creation or part of it. This may, perhaps, be only a consequence 
of our being in a state of probation in the other senses. How- 
ever, it is not impossible, that men's showing and making mani- 
fest, what is in their heart, what their real character is, may have 
respect to a future life, in ways and manners with which we are 
not acquainted; particularly it may be a means, (for the Author 
of nature does not appear to do any thing without means,) of 
their being disposed of suitably to their characters; and of ita 
being known to the creation, by way of example, that they are 
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thus disposed of. But not to enter upon any conjectural account 
of this; one may just mention, that the manifestation of persons" 
characters contributes very mui-h, in various ways, to the oairying 
on a great part of that general couise of nature, re«pectino miu 
kind, which comes under our obseivation at present I ■ihili 
only add, that probation, in bjth these senses, as well is in that 
treated of in the foregoing ehipter, is iniphed in moia! ^ivcrn 
ment; since by persons' teha^ior under it, their characteis wn- 
not but be manifested, and if they behave well, impiu^ed 



CHAPTER VI. 

NSIDEHKD AS INPLUBNOINa 



TnROUGHOUr the foregoing treatise it appears, that the con 
dition of mankind, considered as inhabitants of this world only, 
and under the government of God which we experience, is greatly 
analogous to our condition, as designed for another world, or as 
under that farther government, which religion teaches ns. If 
therefore any assert, as a fatalist must, that the opinion of uni- 
versal necessity is reconcilable with the former ; there immediately 
arises a question in the way of analogy, whether he must not also 
own it to be reconcilable with the latter, i.e. with the system of 
■ religion itself, and the proof of it. The reader then will observe, 
that the queslion now before us is not absolute, i.e. whether the 
opinion of fate be reconcilable with religion ; but hypothetical, 
whether, upon supposition of its being reconcilable with the con- 
stitution of nature, it be not reconcilable with religion also. Or, 
what pretence a fatalist, not other persons, but a fatalist, has to 
conclude from his opinion, that there can be no such thing as 
religion. And as the puzzle and obscurity, which mast unavoid- 
ably arise from arguing upon so absurd a supposition as that of 
universal necessity, will, I fear, easily be seen; it will, I hope, as 
easily be esoused.' 
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Sinai; it hna been ali along taken for granted, as a thing proved, 
that there is an intelligent Author of nature, or natural Governor 
of the world; and since an objection may be made agaiast the 
proof of this, from the opinion of universal necessity, as it may 
be supposed, that such necessity will itself account for the origia 
and preservation of all things; it is requisite, that this objection 
be distinctly answered; or that it he shown, that a fatality sup- 
posed consistent with what we certainly esperience, does not 
destroy the proof of an intelligent Author and Grovernor of 
nature ; before we proceed to consider, whether it destroys the 
proof of a moral Governor of it, or of our being in a state of 
religion. 

When it is said hj a fatalist, that the whole constitution of 
nature, the actions of men, every thing, and every mode and 
circumstance of every thing, is necessary, and could not possibly 
have been otherwise; it is to be observed, that this necessity doea 
not exclude deliberation, choice, preference, and acting from cer- 
tain principles, and to certain ends : because all this is matter of 
undoubted experience, acknowledged by all, and what every n 



way, every 



! it follows, that 



necessity, alone and of itself, is in no sort an account of the oon- 
ftitution of nature, and how things came to be and to continue aa 
they are; but only an account of this circumgtanoe relating to 
their origin and continuance, that they could not have been other- 
wise, than they are and have been. The assertion, that every 
thing is by necessity of nature, is not an answer to the question; 
Whether the world came into being as it is, by an intelligent 
Agent forming it thus, or not: but to quite another question; 
Whether it came into being as it is, in that way and manner 
which we call necessarily, or in that way and manner which we call 
3. " Physical oeoesaity," which ia the compnlenry oonneotLon of seqaonoes to 
nulsceaeau, io the mutetial noild. i. " Hstnphyaicnl ueceasity," nhich be- 
loDgB (D 6od only, ns esisUng eternallj and immutably. All these exist and 
operate, nnd bj them ite govern ourselvaa. 

two beads: — 1. "Atheistio," sometimes culleil 
IS all thinga to the mefhnnical luna of matter, 
the existence of Qud, bnt denies to hiui moral 
; arbitrary and only agent in the universe, and 

GoLLiHGS on Frovidenec, Pnics's Dissertadon^ 
;u4I!N0Ck'3 Setioona, and Whatelx's Logio] 
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freeli/f For supjiose farther, tluit one wLu was a fatalist, and 
one who kept tu hia nutural sense of things, and believed hiiii-r 
Belf a free agent, were disputing together, and vindicatiag their 
respective opinions; and they should happen to instance a 
Louse ; they would agree that it was built by an arehitect. Their 
difference concerning necessity and freedom would occasion do 
difference of judgment concerning this; but only concerning an- 
other matter ; whether the arehitect built it necessarily or freely. 

Suppose they should proceed to inquire concerning the consti- 
tution of nature. In a lax way of speaking, one of them might 
say, it was by necessity; and the other, by freedom : but if they 
had any meaning to their words, as the latter must mean a free 
agent, so the former most at length be reduced to mean an agent, 
whether he would say one or more, acting hy necessity; for ab- 
stract notions can do nothing. We indeed ascribe to God a oecea- 
saij existence, uncaused by any agent. For we find within our- 
selves the idea of infinity, i.e. immensity and eternity, imposaible, 
even in imagination, to be removed out of being. We seem to 
discern intuitively, that there must, and cannot but be, some- 
thing, external to ourselves, answering this idea, or the archetype 
of it. Hence, (for this abstract, as much as any other, implies 
a concrete) we conclude, that there is, and cannot but be, an in- 
finite and immense eternal being, existing prior to all design con- 
tributing to his existence, and exclusive of it. From the scanti- 
ness of language, a manner of speaking has been introduced ; 
that necessity is the foundation, the reason, the account of the 
existence of God. But it is not alleged, nor can it be at all 
intended, that eve^-y thing exists as it does, by this kind of neces- 
sity: a necessity antecedent in nature to design; it cannot, I 
say, be meant that every thing exists as it does, hy this kind of 
necessity, upon several accounts; and particularly because it is 
admitted, that design, in the actions of men, contributes to many 
alterations in nature. If any deny this, I shall not pretend to 
reason with them. 

From these things it follows; Fint, That when a fatalist 
seserts, that every thing is by necesstft/, he must mean, hy an 
agent acting necessarily; he ■m.'ust, I say, mean this, for I am 
very sensible he would not choose to mean it. Secondly, That 
the necessity, by which such an agent is supposed 'to act, does 
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not esiilude intelligeuce and ilesign. Su that, were the sjatoin 
of fatality admitted, it would just aa mueh account fur the for- 
mation of the world, as for the stnictare of a hou=!e, and no 
more. Necessity aa much requires and supposes a oeceaaary 
agent, as freedom requires and aupposes a free agent, to be the 
f m ftl w Id A dth ppe. a id j; nd i Ji I 
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religion : or whether that opinion he reconcilable with religion ; 
with the system, and the proof of it. 

Suppose then a fatalist to educate any one, from his youth up, 
in his own principles ; that the child ahoald reason upon them, 
and conclude, that since he cannot possibly hehavo otherwise 
than he does, ho is not a suhject of blame or commendatioB, nor 
can deserve to he rewarded or punished. Ima^ne him to eradi- 
cate the very perceptions of blame and commendation out of bis 
mind, by means of this system; to form his temper, and cha- 
racter, and behavior to it ; and from it to judge of the ti-eatment 
h w m b m pon his coming 

b d w h ta g m thia system, 

w p m h and with regard 

to ask, whether 
m w d h fl. h child should be 



Hw h hdwddu bhh delighted to find 

himselt freed from the restraints of fear and shame, wi'li which 
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his play-fellowa were fettered and embarrassed ; and biglily lion. 
ceited in his superior knowledge, so far bejond his years. But 
conceit and vanity would be the least bad part of the influence, 
whiob these principles must bayc, when thus reasoned and acted 
upon, during the course of his education. lie must cither be 
allowed to go on and be the plague of all about bim, and himself 
too, even to his own destruction, or else correctioa must be con- 
tinually made use of, t« supply the want of tbose natural percep- 
tions of blamo and commendation, which we have supposed to 
be removed ; and to give him a practical impression, of what he 
had reasoned himself out of the belief of, that he was in fact aa 
accountable child, and to be punished for doing what he was 
forbid. It is therefore in reality impossible, but that the correc 
tion which he must meet with, in the course of his education, 
must convince him, that if the scheme he was instructed in were 
not falae, yet that he reasoned inconclusively upon it, and some- 
how or other misapplied it to practice and common life ; as what 
the fatalist experiences of the conduct of Providence at present, 
ought in all reason to convince him, that this scheme is mis- 
applied, when applied to the subject of religion.* But supposing 
the child's temper could remain still formed to the system, and 
his expectation of the treatment he was to have in the world, be 
regulated by it; so as io espLct thit no reasonable man would 
blame or punish him, for any thing which he should do, becauso 
he could not help doing it upon thi'i supposition it is manifest 
he would, upon his coming ibruad mto the world, be insupport- 
able to society, and the treatment which he would receive from it 
would render it so to him; and he could not fail of doing some- 
thing very soon, for which he would be delivered over into the 
hands of civil justice. And thus, in the end, he would be con- 
vinced of the obligations he was under to bis wise instructor. 

Suppose this' scheme of fatality, in any other way, applied to 
practice, such practical application of it will bo found equally 
absurd; equally fallacious in a practical sense. For instance, that 
if a man be destined to live such a time, he shall live to it, 
though he take no care of his own preservation; or if he be 
JrstiDod to die before that time, no care can prevent it, there- 
foK all care about preserving one's life is to be neglected : which 
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IB the fallacy in'.taDced in by the ancienta. On the contrary, 
none ot' these practical absuidities can be drawn from reasoning, 
opon the supposition that we are free; but all such reasoning 
with regard to the common affairsof life is justiflGd by experience. 
Therefore, though it were admitted that this opinion of necessity 
were speculatiirelt/ true; yet, with regard to practice, it is as if it 
were false, so far as our experieoee reaches: that is, to the whole 
of our present life. For, the constitution of the present world, 
and the condition in which we are actually placed, is, as if we 
were free. And it may perhaps justly be concluded, that eioce 
the whole process of action, through every step of it, suspense, 
deliberatioD, inclining ose way, de term iu ins;, and at last doing as 
we determine, is as if we were free, therefore we are so " 

The thing here insisted upon is, that under the present natural 
government of the world, we find we are treated and dealt with, 
as if we were free, prior to all consideration whether we are so or 
not. Were this opinion therefore of necessity admitted to be 
ever so trae; yet such is iu fact our condition end the natural 
course of things, that whenever we apply it t* life and practice, 
this application of it always misleads us, and cannot but mislead 
us, in a most dreadful manner, with regard to our present interest. 
How then can people think themselves so very secure, that the 
same application of the same opinion may not mislead them also, 
in some analogous manner, with respect to a future, a more 
general, and more important interest? For, religion being a, 
practical subject; and the analogy of nature showing us, that we 
have not faculties to apply this opinion, were it a true one, to 
practical subjects; whenever we do apply it to the subject of re- 
ligion, and thence conclude, that we are free from its obligations, 
it is plain this conclusion cannot be depended upon. There will 
still remain just reason to think, whatever appearances are, that 
we deceive ourselves; in somewhat of a like manDer, as when 
people fancy they can draw contradictory conclusions from the 
idea of infinity. 

>> [HiTUB snys, "though laaa, io tmth, is a neceBSsrj agen I, having nil b\a 
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From tliese things together, the attentive reader Till see it 
follows, that if wpoa supposition of freedom the evidence of reli- 
j^on be conclusive, it reuiaina so, upon supposition of necessity, 
because the notion of necessity is Dot applicable to practical sub- 
jects: i.e. with respect to them, is as if it were not true. Nor 
does this contain any reflection upon reason, but only upon what 
is unreasonable. For to pretend to act upon reason, in opposition 
to practical principles, which the Author of our nature gave us to 
act upon; and to pretend to apply our reason to subjects, with 
regai'd to which, our own short views, and even our experience, 
will show us, it cannot bo depended upon; and such, at best, the 
subject of necessity must be; this is vanity, conceit, and un- 
reasonableness. 

But this is not aJl. We find within ourselves a will, and are 
conscious of a character. Now if this, in us, be reeoneilable with 
fate, it is reconcilable with it in the Author of nature. Besides, 
natural government and final causes imply a character and a will 
in the Governor and Designer;* a will concerning the creatures 
whom he governs. The Author of nature then being certaioly 
of some character or other, notwithstanding necessity; it is evi- 
dent this necessity is as reconcilable with the particular character 
of benevolence, veracity, and justice, in him, which attributes 
are the foundation of religion, as with any other character: since 
we find this necessity no more hinders men from being benevo- 
lent, than cruel; trae, than faithless; just, than unjust; or, if 
the fatalist pleases, what we call unjust. It is said indeed, that 
what, upon supposition of freedom, would be just punishment, 
upon supposition of necessity, becomes manifestly unjust: because 
it is punishment inflicted for doing that which persons could not 
avoid doing. As if the necessity, which is supposed tc destroy 
the injustice of murder, for instance, would not also destroy the 
injustice of punishing it! However, as little to the purpose as 
this objection is in itself, it is very much to the purpose to ob- 
serve from it, how the notions of justice and injustice remain, 
evea while we endeavor to suppose them removed; how they 

* Bj will O-Tid character is meant tfaa,t nhich, in speaking of mon, ire ehould 
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force themselves upon the mind, even while we are making suppo- 
sitions destructive of them : for there is not, perhaps, a inau ia 
the world, but would be ready to make this objection at first 
thought. 

But though it is most evident, that uoiversal necessity, if it be 
reconcilable with any thing, is reconcilable with that character in 
the Author of nature, whieh is the foundation of religion ; •' Yet, 
does it not plainly destroy the proof that he is of that character, 
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abstruse of all speculationsj and as the opinion of necessity seems 
to be the very basis upon which infidelity grounds itself; it may 
be of some use to offer a more particular proof of the obligations 
of religion, which may distinctly be shown not to be destroyed 
by this opinion. 

The proof from final causes of an intelligent Author of nature 
is not affected by the opinion of necessity; supposing necessity a 
thing possible in itself, and reconcilable with the constitution of 
things."!" '-^ '^ * matter of fact, independent on this or any other 
speculation, that he governs the world by the method of rewards 
and punishments :| and also that he hath given us a moral faculty, 
by which we distinguish between actions, and approve some as 
virtuous and of good desert, and disapprove others as vicious and 
of ill desert.§ This moral discernment implies, in the notion of 
it, a rule of action, and a rule of a very peculiar kind : for it 
carries in it authority and a right of direction; authority ia such 
a sense, as that wo csinnot depiirt from it without being self-con- 
• rinp, il. 1 1"- 15'. -^c- t Cbap. ii. g Diisert. U. 
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And that the dictates of this moral faculty, which are 
by nature a rule to us, arc moreoyer the laws of God, laws in a 
Bcnse includiug sanctions; may be thus pro?ed. Consciousness 
of a rule or guide of action, in creatures who are capable of con- 
sidering it as given them by their Maker, not ouly raises imme- 
diately a sense of duty, but also a sense of security in following 
it, and of danger in deviating from it. A direction of the Author 
of nature, given to creatures capable of looking upon it as such, 
is plainly a command from him : and a command from him neces- 
sarily includes in it, at least, aa implicit promise in case of obe- 
dience, or threatening in ease of disobedience. But then the 
sense or perception of good and ill desert.f which is contained in 
the moral discernment, renders the sanction explicit, and makes 
It appear, as one may say, expressed. For since his method of 
government is to rewird and puniah actions, his having annexed 
to some actions an inseparable sense of good desert, and to others 
of ill, this surely amounts to declaring, upon whom his punish- 
ments shall be inflicted, and his. rewards be bealnwed. He mast 
have given ua this discernment and sense of things, as a presenti- 
ment of what is to be hereafter that is, by way of information 
beforehand, what we aie tinally to expect in this world. There 
is then most evidtnt ground to think, that the government of 
God, upon the whole, Will be found to correspond to the nature 
which he has given us . and that, in the upshot and issue of 
things, happiness and misery shall, in fact and event, be made 
to follow virtue and vice respectively; as he has already, in so 
peculiar a manner, associated the ideas of them in our minds. 
And hence might easily be deduced the obligations of religious 
worship, were it only to be considered as a means of preserving 
upon our minds a sense of this moral government of God, and 
iocuring our obedience to it : which yet is an extremely imper- 
fect view of that most important duty. 

No objection from necessity can lie ^mnst this general proof 
of religion. None against tbe proposition reasoned upon, that 
we have such a moral faculty and discernment; because this is a 
mere matter of fact, a thing of experience, that human kind is 
thus constituted; none against the conclusion; because it is 
immediate and wholly from this fact. For the couetusion, that 

* Sorm. 2, at the Kuii.. | Dissert. IL 
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God will finaliy reward the righteous and patiisb the wicked, is 
not here drawn, froiu its appearing to us fit* that he should ; but 
from its appearing, that he has told us, he will. And this he 
hath certainly tnid us, in the proniHe and threatening, which it 
hath heen ohserved the notion of a command implies, and the 
sense of good and ill desert ithich he has given us, more dis- 
tinctly expresses. This reasoning from fact is confirmed, and in 
Bonie degree even verified, by other facts; by the natural tenden- 
cies of virtue and of vice ;'f and by this, that God, in the natunil 
course of his providence, punishes vicious actions as mischievous 
to society; and also vicious actions as such in the strictest sense.J 
So that the general proof of religion is unanswerably real, even 
upon the wild supposition which we are arguing upon. 

It must be observed further, that natural religion has, besides 
this, an external evidence; which the doctrine of necessity, if it 
could be true, would not affect. For suppose a person, by ths 
observations and reasoning above, or by any other, convinced of 
the truth of religion ; that there is a God, who made the world, 
who is the moral governor and judge of mankind, and will upon 
the whole deal with every one according to his works ; I say, 
suppose a person convinced of this by reason, but to know 
nothing at all of antiquity, or the present state of mankind : it 
would be natural for such a one to be inquisitive, what was the 
history of this system of doctrine; at what time, and in what 
manner, it came first into the world ; and whether it were be- 
lieved by any considerable part of it. Were he upon inquiry to 

« However, I sm for from inlending to danj, tbnt the will of God is deter- 
mined, by nhat Is fit, by the right and reason of the cnae ; though one ehooaog 
to deeliae uinlters of each abstract speoulatiun, and to speak with eauiiuu when 
one dues speak of them. Bnt if it be intelligible to any, that it u Jit mid 
teaiowbU for every o«e to pdmuji hit oi™ hiipplnesi, then filueiB of action, or 
Iht right and reason of its late, ia on intelligible manner of Epealting. And 
it seems as iuoonceii'able, to suppofe God to approve one eouree of action, or 
one end, preferably to onoUier, which yet his aetlng at all from design implies 
that be does, wilhont Bnppoaing 3ome«hat prior In that end, to be the ground 
of the preference; S3 to EUppose blin to discern an abslract propusUIon to be 
true, without EUppuelng Eomeirbat priur in it, to be the ground uF the dlacera- 
monl. It doth not therofote appear, that moral right is any mora relative ti 
perception, than abstract truth is; or that it is any more improper to xpeak of 
the atncBE and i-ightness of actions and ends, as founded in the nature of ihii gs, 
than to speak of abstract truth, as thus founded. 

t P. 118. jr. 110, *c. 
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in the first ages. And Thirdli/, That as there is no liint or in- 
timation in histflry, that this system was firs.t reasoned out; so 
there is express historical or traditional evidence, as anoient as 
history, that it was taught first by revelation. 

Now these things must be allowed to be of great weight. The 
first of them, general consent, shows this system to be conform- 
able to the common sense of mankind. The second, namely, 
that religion was believed in the first ages of the world, espeoially 
as it does not appear that there were then any superstitious or 
false additions to it, cannot hut be a further confirmation of its 
tmth For It IS a proof of this alternative ; either that it came 
into the world by revelation ; or that it is natural, obvious, and 
forces itself upon the mind. The former of these is the conclu- 
sion of learned men. And whoever will consider, how unapt for 
sjeculation rude and uncultivated minds are, will, perhaps from 
hence alone be strongly inclined to believe it the truth. And 
as It IS shown m the second part* of this treatise, that there is 
nothing of such peculiar presumption against a revelation in the 
beginning of the world, as there is supposed to be against subse- 
quent ones ; a sceptic could not, 1 think, give any account, whioh 
would appear more probable even to himself, of the early pre- 
tences to revelation ; than by supposing some real original one, 
from whence they were copied. 

And the third thing above mentioned, that there is express 
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epeoulative reason may be neglected, prejudiced, and deceived, 
so also may our moral underatandiog be impaired and perverted, 
and the dictates of it not impartially attended to. This indeed 
proves nothing against the reality of our speculative or practical 
faculties of perception ; againat their being intended by nature, 
to inform us in the theory of things, and instruct us how we are 
to behave, and what we are to expect in consequence of our 
behavior. Yet our liableness, in the degree we are liable, to 
prejudice and perversion, is a most serious admonition to us to be 
upon our guard, with respeot to what is of anch consequence, as 
our determi nations concerning virtue and religion ; and par- 
ticularly not to take custom, and faahion, and slight notions of 
honor, or imaginations of present ease, use, and convenience to 
mankind, for the only mora! rule.* 

The foregoing observations, drawn from the nature of the 
thing, and the history of religion, amount, v:hen taken together, 
to a real practical proof of it, not to be confuted : such a proof 
as, considering the infinite importance of the thing, I apprehend, 
would be admitted fully BufGcient, in reason, to influence the 
actions of men, who act upon thought and reflection, if it were ad- 
mitted that there is no proof of the contrary. But it may be saidj 

« DisEcrttttiJn H. 
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'■There are Diany probabilities, wliioli caonot iodeed te confutedj 
i.e. shown to he do probabilities, and yet may be oYerbalaneed by 
greater probabiHtiea, on the other sidej much more by demon- 
stration. And there is no occasion to object against particular 
arguments alleged for an opinioD, when the opinion itself may be 
clearfj shown to be false, without meddling with such arguments 
at all, but leaving them just as they are.* Now the method of 
government by rewards and puaishraents, and especially reward- 
ing and punishing good and ill desert as such respectively, must 
go upon supposition, that we are free and not necessary agents. 
And it is incredible, that the Author of nature should govern us 
upon a supposition as true, which he knows to he false; and 
therefore absurd to think, he will reward or punish us for our 
actions hereafter; especially that he will do it under the notion, 
that tbey are of good or ill desert." 

Here then the matter is brought to a point. And the answer 
is full, and not to be evaded, — viz. : tiiat tte whole constitution 
and course of things, the whole analogy of Providence, shows 
beyond possibility of doubt, that the conclusion from this reason- 
ing is false ; wherever the fallacy lies. The doctrine of freedom 
indeed clearly shows where; in supposing ourselves necessary, 
when in truth we are free agents. But, upon the supposition of 
necessity, the fallacy lies in taking for granted, that it is in- 
credible necessary agents should be rewarded and punished. 
That, somehow or other, the conclusion now mentioned is false, 
is most certain. For it is fact, that God does govern even brute 
creatures by the method of rewards aod punishments, in the 
natural course of things. Men are rewarded aod punished for 
their actions, punished for actions mischievous to society as being 
so, punished for vicious actions as such ; by the natural instru- 
mentality of each other, under the preseat conduct of Provi- 
dence. Nay, even the affection of gratitude, and the passion of 
resentment, aod the rewaixJs and punishments following from 
thein, which in general are to be considered as natural, i.e. from 
the Author of nature ; these rewards and punishments, being 
natiiralli/'f annexed to actions considered as implying good inten- 
tion and good desert, ill intention and ill desert; these natural 
rewiirds and punishments, I say, arc as much a contradiction to 
' Pp. es, n. t Sena. 8th, ut tiia RnlU. 
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the conclusioQ above, and show its falsehood, as a more exact and 
complete rewarding and punishing of good and ill desert as such. 
So that if it be incredible, that neccasar-y agents should be thus 
rewarded and punished; then, men are not necessary but free; 
since it is matter of fact, that thej are thus rewarded and 
punished. If, on the contrary, wbioh is the supposition we have 
been ai^uiog upon, it be insisted that men are necessary ageula; 
then, there is nothing incredible in the further supposition of 
necessary agents being thus renrarded and punished : since we 
ourselves are thus dealt with. 

From the whole therelore it roust follow, that a necessity sup- 
posed possible, and reconcilable with the constitution of things, 
does \a no sort prove that the Author of Nature will not, nor 
destroy the proof that he will, finally and upoB the whole, in hia 
eternal govorament, render his creatures happy or miserable, by 
some means or other, as they behave well or ill. Or, to espress 
this conclusion in words conformable to the title of the chapter, 
the analogy of nature shows us, that the opinion of necessity, con- 
sidered as practical, is false. And if necessity, upon the suppo- 
sition above mentioned, doth not destroy the proof of natural 
religion, it evidently makes no alteration in the proof of revealed. 

From these things likewise we may learn, in what sense to 
understand that general assertion, that the opinion of necessity is 
essentially destructive of all religion. First, in a practical sense; 
that by this notion, atheistical men pretend to satisfy and encou- 
rage themselves in vice, and justify to others their disregard to 
aJI religion. And secondly, in the strictest sense; that it is a 
contradiction to the whole constitution of nature, and to what we 
may every moment esperienoe in ourselves, and so overtuma 
every thing. But by no means is this assertion to be understood, 
as if necessity, supposing it could possibly be reconciled with the 
constitution of things, and with what we experience, were not 
also reconcilable with religion: for upon this supposition, it 
demonstrably is so.° 

= [ConsHlt, in favor of (ho doetrine of naceasity, ntheistlcol wrifera gano- 
laily; each as Fiohte, Hegel, D'Hulbaok, Comte, Crtnisse, Martineaa, Lerotii, 
and Holjonke — also, Belsham'b Essays, Collish on Liberty, rnoMBiE on 
Phli. Necessity, HonBEa' Liberly and Nocessity, and Lei-ialhao, Pkibstlev on 
Liberty, Hartlbv on Man, an.t EowAnns on ihc Wiil. 

Against tlie doctrine, see Be attic's Works, Part 2; Et^iillea to ilobbea b^ 
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CHAPTER yir. 



Though it he acknowledged, as it cannot but be, that the ana- 
logy of nature gives a strong oredibility to the general doctrine of 
religion, and to tbe several particular thinga contained in it, con- 
sidered as so many matters of fact ; and likewise that it ahowa 
this credibilitj not to be destroyed by any notions of necessity: 
still, objections may be insisted upon, against tbe wisdom, equity, 
and goodness of the divine government implied in the notion of 
religion, and against the method by which this government is 
conducted ; to which objections analogy can be no direct answer. 
For the credibility, or the certain truth, of a matter of fact, does 
not immediately prove any thing concerning tbe wisdom or good- 
ness of it ; and analogy can do no more, immediately or directly, 
than show such and such things to be true or credible, considered 
only as matters of fact. But if, upon supposition of a moral con- 
stitution of nature and a moral government over it, analogy sug- 
gests and makes it credible, that this government must be a 
scheme, system, or constitution of government, as distinguished 
from a number of single unconnected acts of distributive justice 
and goodness ; and likewise, that it must be a scheme, so imper- 
fectly comprehended, and of such a sort in other respects, as to 
afford a direct general answer to all objections against tbe justice 
and goodness of it : then analogy is, remotely, of great service in 
answering those objections; both by suggesting the aJiswcr, and 
showing itto be a credible one. 

Now this, npon inquiry, will be found to be tbe case. For, 
First, Upon supposition that (rod exercises a moral government 
over the world, the analogy of bis natural government suggests 
and makes it credible, that his moral government must be a 
scheme, quite beyond our comprehension; and this affords a 

BBAMHALtandLAWSOs; Replies to Prieftleyby PaufEHand BnrANT; Ghotb 
on Liberty ; Ciakke'b Sermone nt the Bojle Leotures ; Gibb's Contemplations; 
^mb'e Origin of Evil; Eeid on Iha Mind; Watt3 on Libfrty; Hahhis' Boyle 
Clotures; JiCKSOn's Dafence; Butterwortu on Moral Govern men t.] 
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general answer to all objections against tte justice and goodoesa 
of it. Second!i/, A more distinct observation of soaie particular 
tbiDgs contained in God's scbeme of natural government, the like 
things being supposed, by analogy, to be contained in his moral 
governmeut, will further show, how little weight is to be laid 
upon these objections. 

I. Upon supposition that God exercises a moral government 
over the world, the analogy of his natural government auggesta 
and makes it credible, that his moral governmeut must be a. 
scheme, quite beyond our comprehension; and this affords a 
general answer to all objections against the justice and goodness 
of it. It is most obvious, analogy renders it highly credible, that, 
upon supposition of a moral government, it must be a scheme. 
For the world, and the whole natural government of it, appears 
to be so : to be a scheme, system, or constitution, whose parts 
correspond to each other, and to a whole, as really as any work of 
art, or as any particular model of a civil constitution and govern- 
ment In this great scheme of the natural world, individuals 
have various peculiar relations to other indmdmis of their own 
species 1\ hole speci s are we find, variously related to othi,r 
species, upon tins earth Nor dc we know how much further 
these kinds of rdatiuns may extend And, is theie is nit my 
jction or nituril event, which we are lequiinted With, 'o single 
and unconnected, as not to have a respect to some i ther actions 
and events, i-o possibly eafh of them, when it has not an imme- 
diate, may yet have a remote, natur-il relation to other actions 
and event!!, much beyond the compass ot this present world 
There seems indeed nothing, troin whence we can 'lO mnch as 
make a ccnieeture, whether all creatures, actions, and events, 
throughout the whole of natuie, hive relations to each other 
But, "xa it is obvious ihit ill events have future unknown conse 
qucnces, so it we trace mj evint, a- tar as wc cin, into whit it 
connected with it, we shall find that if it were not conne ted 
With somethiiit; further in nature, unkm wn to us, >5omelhing 
bcth pTSt and present, such event could not possibly have bepn 
at all Nor can we give the wixcle account of any one thing 
whitever, ot all its causes, ends, ind neces'-ary adjuncts, those 
id]unets I mean, with ut which it could not hive been By 
this mist astonishing connection, these reciproctl correspondencu" 
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and mutual relations, every thing wliieh we sec in the course o' 
nature is aetually brought about. Things aeeiniagly the most 
insignificant imaginable, are perpetually observed to be necessary 
conditions to other things of the greatest importance; so that 
any one thing whatever, may for aught we know to the contrary, 
be a necessary condition to any other. 

The natural world theo, and natural government of it, being 
such an incomprehensible scheme j so incomprehensible, that a 
man must, really in the literal sense, know nothing at all, who is 
not sensible of hia ignorance in it; this immediately suggests, 
and strongly shows the credibility, that the mora! vporld and 
government of it may be so too.* Indeed the natural and moral 
constitution and governnieut of the world are so connected, as to 
make up together but one scheme ; and it is highly probable, 
that the first is formed and carried on merely in subserviency to 
the latter ; as the vegetable world is for the animal, and organised 
bodies for minds. But the thing intended here is, without in- 
quiring how far the administration of the natural world is sub- 
ordinate to that of the mora!, only to observe the credibility, that 
one should be analogous or similar to the other; that theiefore 
every act of divine justice and goodness may be supposed to look 
much beyond itself, and its immediate object; may have some 
reference to other parts of God's moral administration, and to a 
general moral plan ; and that every oircurastance of this his moral 
government may be adjusted beforehand with a view to the whole 
of it Foi eximple : the determined length of time, and the 
degrees and ways, in. which virtue is to remain in a state of war- 
fare and diBCiplme, and in which wickedness is permittedto have 

» [MiiMo-iiDEs makes uso of tho following similitude. "Suppose one of good 



He is told that they are bred ia the womb of one of the same speoiaa and that 
nhile in tha nomb ne are very sraii!1 and theri more and are aourtafaed. The 

and breathe, as no do now, and is answered. No. Then he denies it, and offers 
demunetiatiao that it eould not be so. For s&ys be, if either o! us cease to 
breathe our lift is gone; and how eould we have lived oloae shut up in a womb 
fcr months ? So if we cense to eat nnd drink, we die, and how oould the child 
live so for months? and thus he satisfies himself that it ia impostibte man 
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it) progress; the timea appointed for the esccutioo uf justice; 
the appointed in strain eats of it ; the kinds of rewards and punish- 
ments, and the manners of their distribution; all partieuJar in- 
stances of divine justice aod goodness, and every circumstance of 
them, rnaj huve such respects to each other, as to make up alto- 
gether a whole, connected and related in all its parts ; a scheme 
or system, which is as properly such, as the natural world is, and 
of the like kind. Supposing this to he the case, it is moat evi- 
dent, that we are not competent judges of this scheme, from the 
small parts of it which come within our view in the present hfe; 
therefore no ubjectioas against any of these parts can he insisted 
upon by reasooable men.'' 

This our ignorance, and the consequence here drawn from it, 
are universally acknowledged upon other occasions; and though 
scarce denied, yet are universally forgot, when persons come to 
ai^ue against religion. And it is not perhaps easy, cveu for the 
most reasonable mep, always to bear in mind the degree of our 
ignorance, and make due allowances for it- Upon these accounts, 
it may not be useless to go a little further, in order to show more 
distinctly, how just an answer our ignorance is, to objections 
against the scheme of Providence. Suppose then a person boldly 
to assert,' that the things complained of, the origin and continu- 
ance of evil, might easily have been prevented by repeated inter- 
positions;* interpositions so guarded and circumstanced, as would 

>> [Let us imagine a persau to be taken to view aome great liistorical pgintiog, 
befgre which liauga a thioli curtain. Tlie attendmit raises tlie eurtoin o few 
iuohaa. Can tlie spectator, froui tlie unmeaaing elri|i of forGgrouud, derive 

their propordons, or beautj, or perspeolive, or even Che design of the artist? 
The atuali fmgmeut of a tree, or flower, or animal, or building, ma; seem quits 
unmeaning and eten ngly, though the whole would present beaatj, flinaas, ot 
grandflur. Now the portion of (i(,d's Jominiuds within our survey, ia 03 utterly 
iuBigniSeant, compared to the universe, and its iuleimiaable duration, as. an 
iitom compared to a planet or a man's age to eteraitj'. 

The eoncluding ohsarvatlousaf this chapter, abundantly remove every diffi- 
culty as to such ignorance being as valid against the jH-ao/a of religion, as it is 
agiunst objeQti-nn to it] 

" [Ho truly philosopliioal m nd ean be arrogant bei-ansa the wider tha range 
of thought, the greater are the di coveries ol our igiiuruuce The yuung stu- 
dent may well beEitate 10 da ide pointa on wh ch the pr fuunleit tbinlters 
take opposite sides, and wben cousi una f 1 ability miru t bin elf to tb« 
guidance of those wboae lives sia be t. 

• Pp. ITT, 173. 
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predude all mi'^Lliiet a ismg fiuin them Oi, it tbis were in.- 
praitioable, that a tciu » p oI ^vernment is itself an imperfectiou, 
eiDce moie good might have been produci^d without anj scheme, 
sjBtem, or constitution at all, by coatinuLd single unrelated acts 
of distributive justice ^nd goodness, because these would have 
oCLAEioued no iiiegulantiea Tirthei than this, it is presumed, 
the objections will uot be earned let the an- wer is obvious : 
that were these assertions tiue, still the observatious above, coq- 
ceruing our ignorant^e id the scheme of divme government and 
the consequen<^ drima from it, would hnld, m great measure; 
enough to \iudicnte religion, against all obje(,tions from the dis- 
orders of the present state. Were these assertions true, yet the 
government of the world might be just and good notwithstanding; 
for, at the most, they would infer nothing more than that it 
luiglit have been better. But they are mere -irbitrary assertions; 
no man being sufficiently a:,quiiuted with the possibilities of 
things, to bring any proof ot them to the lowest degiee of pioba- 
bility. For however possible what is asserted nuy seem, yet 
many instances may be alleged, in things much leas out ul our 
reach, of suppositions absolutely impoi'iible, and leducible to the 
moat palpable seif contradiatona, which, uot everyone would per- 
ceive ffl be su h no pe haps any one, at first sight suspect 

From hese th ngs is easy tj see distinctly, how our igno- 
rance, as s he m on, so it is really a sati^tactoiy answer, 
to all obje n a ^a a the justice and goodness of Providence. 
If a man coa [ n any one providential dispensation, which, 
had no T a a ay hers, should object, that he discerned in 
it a disregard to justice, or a deficiency of goodness ; nothing 
would be less an answer to such objection, than our ignorance in 
other parts of providence, or in the possibilities of things, no way 
related to what he was contemplating. But when we know not 
hilt the part objected against may be relative to other parts un- 
known to us; and when we are unacquainted with what is, in 
the nature of the thing, practicable in the case before us; then 
our ignorance is a satiiifactory answer; because, some unknown 
relation, or some unknown impossibility, may render what is 
oojected against, just and good; nay good in the highest practi- 
cable degree. 

II. How little weight is to be laid upon such objections, will 
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further appear, bj a more diatiuot observation of some particular 
tbings eoatained in the natural government of God, the like to 
which may be supposed, from analogy, to be oontained in bis 
moral government. 

Iinl, As in the scheme of the natural world, no ends appear 
to be accomplished without means ; so we find that means very 
undesirable, often conduce to bring about end* in such a measure 
desirable, as greatly to overbalance the disagreeableness of the 
means. And in eases where such means are conducive to such 
ends, it is not reason, but experience, which shows us, that they 
are thus conducive. Experience also shows many means to be 
conducive and necessary to accomplish ends, which means, before 
experience, we should have thought, would have had even a con- 
trary tendency, rroiii these observations relating to the natural 
scheme of the world, the moral being supposed analogous to it, 
arises a great credibility, that the putting our misei'y in each 
other's power to the degree it is, and making men liable to vice 
to the degree we are; and in general, that those things which 
are objected against the moral scheme of Providence, may he, 
upon the whole, friendly and assistant to virtue, and pivductive 
of an overbalance of happiness: i.e. the things objected against 
may be means, by wbieb an overbalance of good, will in the end, 
be found produced. And from the same observations, It appears 
to be no presumption agiiinst this, that we do not, if indeed we 
do not, see those means to have any such tendency, or that they 
seem to us to have a contrary ooe. Thus ttose things, whiuh we 
cal3 irregularities, may not be so at all; because they may be 

It n y 1 e added as b ve th t hey n aj a s be he only n a s 
by wt oh be e w u and good ends e cap b e of be q^ a com 

It may be j ope o a Id n der t obv at an b u d and 
w eked conelu OQ ir m loy f the e obse vat es that tl o 1 
the oonatitut on f our n ture f on when we a capah e f 
V oe and m sery m j as t undoubtedly doe cont bu e to be 
pe feet on in 1 b pp ne s of the wo Id in 1 tho „1 the actual 
perm as on of ev 1 may be benefit al to t ( it wo Id h ve 
been mo e n ol evous not tl at a w eke 1 pers n I d h If 
abstained from his own w ckedne but that nj one ha J fore bly 
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prevented it, than that it was permitted :) jet notwith stand in g, 
it might have heen much better for the world, if this very evil 
had never been done. Nay it ia most clearly conceivable, that 
the very commission of wickedness may be beneficial to the world, 
and yet, that it would be infinitely more beneficial for men to re- 
frain from it. For thuiS, in the wise aad good constitution of the 
natural world, there are disorders which bring their own cures; 
diseases, which are themselves remedies. Many a man would 
have died, had it not been for the gout or a fever; yet it would 
be thought madness !« assei't, that sickness is a better or more 
perfect state than health ; though the like, with regard to the 
moral world, has been asserted. 

Secondly, The caiural government of the world is carried on 
by general laws. For this there may be wise and good reasons : 
the wisest and best, for aught we know to the contrary. And 
that there are such reasons, ia suggested to our thoughts by the 
analogy of nature; by our being made to esperienco good ends 
to be accomplished, as indeed all the good which we enjoy ia 
accomplished, by this means, — viz, ; that the laws, by which the 
world is governed, are general. We have scarce any kind of 
enjoyments, but what we are, in some way or other, instrumental 
in procuring ourselves, by acting in a manner which we foresee 
likely to procure them : now this foresight could not be at all, 
were not the government of the world carried on by general laws. 
And though, for aught we know to the contniry, every single 
case may bo, at length, found to have been provided for even by 
these: yet to prevent all irregularities, or remedy them as they 
arise, by the wisest and best general laws, may be impossible ia 
the nature of things; as we see it is absolutely impossible in civil 



But then we are ready to think, that, the constitution of nature 
remaining as it is, and the courae of things being permitted to go 
on, in other respects, as it does, there might be interpositions to 
prevent irregularities; though they could not have been pre- 
vented, or remedied by any general laws. There would indeed 
be reason to wish, which, bj-the-way, is very different from a 
light to claim, that all irregularities were prevented or remedied 
by present interpositions, if these interpositions would have no 
other effect than this. But it is plain they would have some 
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goiiip, further, seems beyond the utmost reach of oui faculties. 

It, may be Baid, that "after all, these supposed impossibilitiea 
and relations are what we are unacquainted with ; and we must 
judge of religion, as of other things, by what we do know, and 
look upon the rest as nothing ; or however, that the answers here 
given to wliat is objected agiiinst religion, may equally be made 
uso of to invalidate the proof of it; since their stress lies so 
very much upon our ignorance." But, 

Pirst, Though total ignorance in any matter does indeed 
equally destroy, or rather preclude, all proof concerning it, and 
objections against itj yet partial ignorance does not. For we 
may in any degree be convinced, that a person is of such a cha- 
racter, and consequently will pursue such ends; though we are 
greatly ignorant, what is the proper way of acting, in order the 
most effectually to obtain those eads ; and in this case, objeetiuns 
« P. 173, io. t J''l^s 
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against his manner of :^eting, as seemingly not conducive to ob- 
tain tbem, niigbt be answered by our ignorance ; tnongo the 
proof that such ends were intended, might not at all be invali- 
dated by it. Thus, the proof of reli^on is a proof of the moral 
character of God, and ocnsequently that his government is moral, 
and that every one upori the whole shall receive according to his 
deserts ; a proof that this is the designed end of his government. 
But we are not competent judges, what is the proper way of 
acting, in order the most effectually to accomplish this end.* 
Therefore our ignorance is an answer to objections against the 
conduct of Providence, ia permitting irregularities, as seeming 
contradictory to this end. Now, since it is so obvious, that our 
ignorance may be a satisfactory answer to objections agMust a 
thing, and yet not affect the proof of itj till it can be shown, it 
is frivolous to assert, tbat our ignorance invalidates the proof of 
religion, as it does the objections against it. 

Secondli/, Suppose unknown impossibilities, and unknown rela- 
tions, might justly be urged to invalidate the proof of religion, 
as well as to answer objections against it; and tbat, in conse- 
quence of this, tiie proof of it were doubtful. Still, let the 
assertion bo despised, or let it be ridiculed, it is undeniably true, 
that moral obligations wonld remain certain, though it were not 
certain what would, upon the whole, be the consequences of 
observing or violating them. For, these obligations arise, im- 
mediately and necessarily, from the judgment of our own mtnd, 
unless perverted, which we cannot violate without being self- 
coudemned. And they would be certain too, from considerations 
of interest. For though it were doubtful, what will be the future 
consequences of virtue and vice ; yet it is, however, credible, 
that they may have those consequences, which religion teaches 
us they will : and this credibility is a certainf obligation in point 
of prudence, to abstain from all wickedness, and to live in the 
conscientious practice of all that is good. 

Thirdli/, The answers above given to the objections against 
religion cannot be made use of to invalidate the proof of it. 
For, upon suspicion that God exercises a moral government over 
the world, analogy does most strongly lead us to conclude, that 
this moral government must be a scheme, or constitution, beyouii 
s Pp. 12, 75. t I"' 88, and Part II. obat, vi. 
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our comprehension. A thousand particular analogies show us, 
that parts of such a scheme, from their relation to other parts, 
may conduce tfl accomplish ends, which we should have thought 
they tad no tendency to accomplish ; nay ends, which before ex- 
perience, wc should haye thought such parts were contradictory 
to, and had a tendencj to prevent. Therefore ail these analogies 
show, that the way of ai^uing made use of in ohjectiug against 
religion is delusive : because they show it is not at all incredible, 
that, could we comprehend the whole, we should find the per- 
mission of the disorders objected against to be consistent with 
justice and goodness; and even to be iustanees of them. Now 
this Is not applicable to the proof of religion, as it is to the 
objections against it ;* and therefore cannot invalidate that proof, 
as it does these objections. 

Lailly, From the obseiiition now mide, it is easy to see, that 
the inswers ibjve given to the ubjCLtiuos a^jainst Providence, 
though, iQ a general way cf speiting, they may be s^id fo he 
taken from our ignoiance , yet are by no means taken merely 
from that but fioin something which analogy shows us cooctru 
11 g it For analogy shows us positively, thit our ignoiance in 
the possibilities of things, and the vaiious relatuus in uatuie, 
rendera us incompetent judge*, and leads us to false conclusions, 
m cases similar to this, in which we pretend to judge and to 
object So that the things abcve insisted upon are not mere 
suppositions of nnkaown impoasililities and relations but they 
are suggested to our thoughts, and even forced upon the observa 
tion of senous men, and lendcred credible too, by the analogy of 
nature. Therefore to take these things into the account, is to 
judge by experience and what we do know : and it is not judg- 
ing so, to take no notice of them. 



CONCLUSION 

The observations of the last chapter lead us to consider this 

little scene of human life, in which we are so busily engaged, as 

having a reference, of some sort or other, to a much larger [ila.a 

of things. Whether wc arc, any way, related to the more dia- 

» Scrm. at the RoUn, p. 312, 2d td. 
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tant parts of the boundless universe, info which we are Virought, 
is altogether uneertain. But it is evi(}eiit, that the course of 
things, which comes within our view, is connected witL some 
things, past, present, and future, beyond it.* So that wc are 
placed, as one may speak, in the middle of a seheme, not fixed 
hat progressive, every way incomprehensible : incomprehensible, 
in a manner equally, with respect to what has been, what now is, 
and what shall be. This scheme cannot but contain in it some 
things as wonderful, and as much beyond our thought and con- 
ception, f as any thing in that of religion. For, will any man in 
his senses say, that it is less difficult to conceive, how the world 
came to be and to continue as it is, without, than with, an intelli- 
gent Author and Governor of it? Or, admitting an intelligent 
Governor of it, that there is some other rule of government more 
natural, and of easier conception, than that which we call moral? 
Indeed, without an intelligent Author and Governor of nature, 
no account at all can be given, how this universe, or the part of 
it particularly in which we are concerned, came to be, and the 
course of it to be carried on, as it is : nor any, of its general end 
and design, without a moral governor of it. That there is an 
intelligent Author of nature, and natural Governor of the woild, 
is a principle gone upon in the foregoing treatise; as proved, and 
generally known, and confessed to be proved. And the very 
notion of an intelligent Author of nature, proved by particular 
final causes, implies a will and a character.]; 

Now, as our whole nature, the nature which he has given us, 
leads us to conclude his will and character to be moral, just, and 
good : so we can scarce in imagination conceive, what it can be 
otherwise. However, in consequence of this his will and cha- 
racter, whatever it be, he formed the universe as it is, and carries 
on the course of it a& he does, rather than in any other manner; 
and has assigned to us, and to all living creatures, a part and a 
!ot in it. Irrational creatures act this their pait, and enjoy and 
undergo the pleasures and the pains allotted them, without any 
reflection. But one would thiak it impossible, that creatures 
endued with reason couid avoid reflecting sometimes upon all 
this; reflecting, if not from whence we came, yet, at least, 
whither we are going; and what the mysterious scheme, in the 

• ?. in, to. t See Pitrt 11. eh. ii. t P- 1^3. 
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midst of which we find ourselves, will, H letjglh, come oat frnd 
^•roducu ; a scheme in which it is certain we are highly interested, 
and in which we may he interested even beyond conception.* 

Fur many things prove it palpably absurd to conclude, that 
we shall cease to be, at death. Particular analogies do most 
sen ibi\ show us, that there is nothing to bo thought strange, in 
oui being to exist in another state of life. And that we are now 
living beings affords a strong probability that WO shall continue 
so, unless theie be some positive ground, and there is none from 
rea on or analogy, to think death will destroy ns. Were a per- 
suasion of this kiod ever so well grounded, there would, surely, 
be little reason to take pleasure ia it. Indeed it can have no 
other girund than some such imagination, as that of our gross 
bodies being ourselves; which is contrary to esperienco. Expe- 
rience t JO most clearly shows us the folly of concluding, from the 
body and the living agent affecting each other mutually, that the 
dissolution of the former is the destruction of the latter. And 
there aie remaikable instances of their nut affecting each other, 
whi;,h lead us to a contrary oonclusion. The supposition, then, 
whit.h m all reason we are to go upon, is, that our living nature 
will continue alter death. And it is infinitely unreasonable to 
form an institution of life, or to act, upon any other supposition. 

All expectation of immortality, whether more or less certain, 
opens an unbounded prospect to our hopes aud our fears: since 
we see the constitution of nature is such, as to admit of misery, 
as well as to be productive of happiness, and espcrieace ourselves 
to partake of both in some degree; and since we cannot but know, 
what higher degrees of both we are capable of. Aud there is no 
presumption against believing further, that our future interest 
depends upon our present behavior; for we see our present in- 
terest doth; and that the happiness and misery, which are natu- 
rally annexed to our actions, very frequently do not follow, till 
long after the actions are done, to which they are respectively 
annexed. So that were speculation to leave us uncertain, whether 
it were likely, that the Author of nature, in giving happiness 
and misery to his creatures, hath regard to their actions or not 
yet, since we find by esperience that he hath such regard, tho 

' [The remainder of this chapter is a repapitulatioa of the whole argim «ni 
ttom the begiDDiDgi and Bhoulil lie cBierullj conned.] 
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whole sense of tilings which he has given us, plainly leads as, al 
once aod without any elaborate inquiries, to think that it may, 
indeed must, be to good actions chiefly that he hnth aneesed 
happiness, and to had actions misery; or that ho will, upon tKo 
whole, reward those who do well, and punish those who (3o evil. 

To coaflrm this from the constitution of the world, it has been 
observed, that some sort of moral government is necessarily im- 
plied in that natural government of God, which we esperienco 
ourselves under; that good and bad actions, at present, are natu- 
rally rewarded and punished, not only as beneficial and mischievous 
to society, but also as virtuous and vicious ; and that there is, jn 
the very nature of the thing, a tendency to their being rewarded 
and punished in a much higher degree than they are at present. 
And though this higher degree of distributive justice, which 
nature thus points out and leads towards, is prevented for a time 
from taking place; it is by obstacles, which the state of this world 
unhappily throws in its way, and which therefore are in their 
nature temporary. Now, as these things in the natural oonduct 
of Providence are observable on the side of \irtue, so there is 
nothing to be set against them on the side of vice A moral 
scheme of government then is visibly established, and, in some 
degree, carried into execution : and this, together with the essen- 
tial tendencies of virtue and vice duly considered, naturally raise 
in us an apprehension, that it will be carried on further towaids 
perfection in a future state, and that every oneshdl there receive 
according to his deserts. 

And if this be so, then our future and general interest under 
the moral government of God, is appointed to depend upon our 
behavior; notwithstanding the difficulty, which this may occasion, 
of securing it, and the danger of losing it : just in the same man- 
ner as our temporal interest, under his natural government, is 
appointed to depend upon our behavior; notwithstanding the 
like difficulty and danger. For, from our original constitution, 
and that of the world which we inhabit, we are naturally trusted 
with ourselves; with our own conduct and our own interest. 
And from the same constitution of nature, especially joined with 
that course of things which is owing to men, we have temptations 
10 be unfaithful in this trust; to forfeit this interest, to neglect 
it, and run ourselves into misery and ruin. From these terapta- 
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tiotis anse the difficulties of behaving so as to secure our temporal 
interest, and the hazard of behaving so as to miscarry in it. 
There is therefore nothing incredible in supposing there may bo 
the like difficulty and hazard with regard to that chief and final 
good, which religion lays before us. 

The whole account, how it came to pass that wc were placed 
in such a condition as this, must indeed be beyond our compre- 
hension. But it is in part accounted for by what religion teaches 
us, that the character of virtue and piety must be a necessary 
qualification for a future stat« of security and happiness, under 
the moral government of God; in like manner, aa some certain 
qualifications or other are necessary for e\ery particular condition 
of life, under his natural gjvernnient and that the present state 
was intended to be a school of discipline, for impio\mg in our- 
selves that character. Now this intention of n'iture la rendered 
highly credible by observing, that we are plainly made for im- 
provement of all kinds; that it is a ^eneial appointment of Provi- 
dence, that we cultivate practical principles, and form within 
ourselves habits of action, in order to become fit for what wo were 
wholly unfit for before; that in particular, childhood and youth 
is naturally appointed to be a state of discipline for mature age; 
and that the present world is peculiarly fitted for a state of moral 
discipline. And, whereas objections are urged against the whole 
notion of moral government and a probationary state, from the 
opinion of necessity; it has been shown, that Uod has given us 
the evidence, as it were, of experience, that all objections against 
religion, on this head, are vain and delusive. He has also, in 
his natural government, suggested an answer to all our short- 
sighted objections, against the equity and goodness of his moral 
government; and in general he has exemplified to us the latter 
by the former. 

These things, which it is to be remembered, are matters of 
fact, ought, in all common sense, to awaken mankind; to induce 
them to consider in earnest thoir condition, and what they have 
to do. It is absurd, absurd to the degree of being ridiculous, if 
the subject were not of so serious a kind, for men to think them- 
selves secure in a vicious life; or even in that immoral thought- 
lessness, into which far the greatest part of them are fallen. The 
credibility of religion, arising from experience and facts here eou- 
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BiiJered, is fully sufficient, in reason, to engage them to live in 
the general practice of all virtue and piety; under the serious 
appreheosioa, though it should he mixed with some doubt,* of a 
righteous admioiBtration estahlished in nature, and a future judg- 
ment in oousequeuce of it: especially when we consider, how 
very questionable it is, whether any thing at all can be gained by 
vice,f how unquestionably little as well as precarious, the pleasures 
and profits of it are at the best, and how soon they must be parted 
with at the longest. For, in the deliberations of reason, concerQ- 
ing what we are to pursue and what to avoid, as temptations to 
any thing from mere passion are supposed out of the case, so in- 
ducements to vice, from cool espectatione of pleasure and interest 
so small and uncertain and short, are really so insignificant, as, in 
the view of reason to be almost nothing in themselves; and in 
comparisott with the importance of religion they quite disappear 
and are lost. 

Mere passion may indeed he alleged, though not as a reason, 
yet as an excuse, for a vicious course of life. And how sorry an 
excuse it is w 11 be manifest by jbserving that we are placed in 
a condition m which we aie univoidably inured to govern our 
pissious by he ng uete-isitatcd tD gOvcrn them: and to lay our- 
selves undei the ia ne Kind of lest t nts ind as great ones too, 
fiom tempc ral re^ar h as virtue ind piety in the ordinary couree 
of thiuf, rcqu re The jlea ot unj^oiermble passion then, tn 
ihe side ot vice is the p orest of all things; for it is no reason, 
and a poor excuse The proper n I ves to leligion are the proper 
proofs of it from our monl nature Irom the presages of con- 
science and our natural ipprehension of Gol under the character 
of a nghteoua (jovernor and Judge a nature, and conscience, 
and apprehenaiou given us by him and from the conflrmation 
ot the dictates of reason, by lift, and immortality brought to liff/U 
b^ the Gospel; and ike lerath of God revealed from heaven 

• Part II. oh. vL f P- lOS, 
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f w d J 11 I as very notion in- 
d 1)1 d wh u b fi A 1 d ed it is certain, 

n 1 awuHh bn hdli light of nature 

b fB h n d n not wanted and 

uJss B niino n ness d mpl y of mind, can 
p lly h k wh d rs h f religion in the 

hhnwidb 1 n ilsp state in those 

pi wh b ha b w d I ^h lu particularly the 

dbflssf Lgtc UD ning things of 

bun up wl! h 1 uatteatioQ and 

gn rj f ak d g II p ble to say, who 

wldh ball h ea dub whole system, 

whbw lI\urlRl BtagQ mplicity, cleai 

[T g en B falls into the aU 

g be uiuing its tn^th- 

Pnlej diBCBrda this order of arrangement, in bia Terj Bret sentence ; and with 
good reoson. Tha neceseily of revelation is an abslrattion; tha proofs of il 
are patent fuels. To hold in abeyanee the oredentlals presented bj Chru 
tiaoitj, till we Aral satisfy ouraelvea that God conid or would maha any Buob 
Biinouo cements, is un philosophical and irrayeteaL Tliia chapter disensEea the 
importancs rather tban the necessity of revelation; and so is a fitting eom- 
menoemant of the disonssion. Every tmth dieoloead in ravelHtion, over and 
above tte tiuths wbioh natural religion furnlshea, proves the netemity of 
revelation, it we would know any Mas of such Irn-hs. And it is such truths 
wbieh oonstitute the very peeuliaritiea of reveluti 5, and teach Iho way rf 
talvaiiou, for the sinfal and helpless.] 
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of superstition : but there is certainly eh grnund to afGrni tiiat 
the geoeralitj could. If thej could, there is no sort of praba 
bility that they would. Admitting there were, they would highly 
waut a standiug admonition to remind them of it, and inculcate 
it upon them. 

And further, were they as much disposed to attend to religion, 
as the better sort of men are; yet even upon this supposition, 
there would be various occasions for supernatural instruction and 
assistance, and the greatest advantages might he affoided by 
them.'' So that to say revelation is. a thing superfluous, what 
there was no need of, and what can be of no service, is, 1 think, to 
talk quito wildly and at random. Nor would it be more extrava- 
gant to affirm, tbat mankind is so entirely at ease in the present 
state, and life so completely happy, that it is a contradiction to 
suppose our condition capable of being, in any respect, better. 

There are other persons, not to be ranked with these, who 
seem to be getting into a way of neglecting, and as it were, over- 
looking revelation, as of small importance provided natural reli- 
gion be kept to. With little regard either to the evidence of 
the former, or to the objections against it, and even upon sup- 
position of its truth; "the only design of it," say they, "must 
be, to establish a belief of the moral system of nature, and to 
enforce the practice of natural piety and virtue. The belief and 
practice of these were, perhaps, much promoted by the first pub- 
lication of Christianity: but whether they are believed and prac- 
tised, upon the evidence and motives of nature or of revelation, 
is no great matter."* This way of considering revelation, though 

•i [Ko one con read Iha writings of the great asgea of antiquity wilhcat a 
full and sad conviotion thai in relation to the cfaaracter of God, tlie Binfnl- 
nees of man, the future state, and the rules of living, those prime point) on 
whieh ne need knonledge, they were almost profuundly ignorant. See on Ifcig 
point, Leland's Adv. nnd Neeees.i Chaluehb' Nat.Tbeol.: McCosb's .Div. 
flor. ! PiSCAL's Thoughls : WAKBt/HTOc'a Dir. Legation.] 

eibi de bona vita sua. Bens vivera opus est, ait. Qsid mihi prtecepturua est 
ChiistuB? Ut bene viraDi? Jam bene vivo. Quid mihi neoessarius est 
Christua; nullum botoioidium, nullum furtnm, nullam rapinam tlieio, rea- 
^ieoas nun conoupiseu, nullo adalterio coutaminor? Nam Inveniatuc in ;Itn 
'Jieo allquid quod repfoliendatui', et qui reprehandeiil faciat Chrislianum. Jap 
in Pun' xisi. [You find many who refuse to hecome Cbrisliane, beci-w* 
ihey feel sufficient of themselves to load a good life. " We ought to live wt J. 
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it is not the same with the furmer, yet bor Iprs nearly upon it 
aod very much, at length runs up into it and lequiies to be 
particularly considered, with regard to the peraous who seem to 
be setting into this way. The consideration of it w 11 likewise 
farther show the extravagance of the former op nion ind the 
truth of the obserratioua in answer to it, inst mentioned And 
an inquiry into the importance of Chnatiamty cannot be an 
improper introduction to a treatise concerning the credibility 
of it. 

Now, if God has given a revelation to mankind and co n 
maaded those things which are commanded in C\ ristiau ty t is 
evident, at first sight, that it cannot in any wi«e be an indifierent 
matter, whether we obey or disobey those ot mauds unless we 
are certainly assured, that we know all the reasons for them and 
that all those reasons are now ceased, with regard to n ankind in 
general, or to ourselves in particular. It la absolutely impos-sible 
we can be assured of this." For our ignora lee of these reasons 
proves nothing in the case : since the whole analogy of nature 
shows, what is indeed in itself evident, that there may be inhnite 
reasons for things, with which we are not acquainted 

But the importance of Christianity will more distinctly appear, 
by considering it more distinctly : First, is a repubhcition and 
esternal institution, of natural or essential religion adapted to 
the present circumstaDces of mankind, and intended to promote 
natural piety and virtue : Secondly, as containing an account of 
a dispensation of things, not discoverable by reason, m conse- 
quence of which several distinct precepts are enioined us For 
though natural religion is the foundation and puncipjl part of 
Christianity, it is not in any sense the whole of it 

I. Christianity is a republication ot N tur 1 religion It in- 
structs mankind in the m ral system ni tJe woild that it is tha 
work of an infinitely peife t Being and under his government, 
that virtue is his law, and that he will finally judge mankind iQ 

iojB one. "Whntmll Christ teach me? ToItbtbI? I do live well, what 
need than have I ot Christ? I oooiDiit no murder, no theft, no robbery. I 
coiet no man's gooda, and nm polluted bj no adulter;. Let eemc one find in 

' [The true mode of distingulaliins a temporarj, local, or individnal com. 
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rigLteousneSB, and render to all according to their w.rks, in s 
future state. And, wtict is verj material, it teaches natural 
religion iu its genuine simplicity; free from those superstitions, 
with which it was totallj corrupted, and under which it was in a 
manner lost. 

Eevelation is, further, an authoritative publication of natural 
religion, aud so affords the evidence of testimony for the truth 
of it. Indeed the miracles and prophecies recorded in Scripture, 
were intended to prove a particular dispensation of Providence, 
i.e. the redemption of the world by the Messiah : but this does not 
hinder but that they may also prove God's "i^neral providence 
hwld Ig ddgAdhy 
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and raise the deid even himself, to life ; 
wmld not this give additional credibility to his teaching, a credi- 
bility beyond what that of a c mmou min would have ; and be 
an authoiitatnc publicatifu ot the liw of natuie i.e. a new 
proof of It? It woull be a pra tical one of the strongest kind, 
perhijs which huian creatures tie capible of having given 
cheni The Law of Mcse^ then ind the Gospel of Christ, are 
fluthorititne [ublieatirns of tht rel gion ol niture they afford 
a proof ff G-od =' ^eneial piovideucc, as moral Go^t-rnor of tha 
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world, ai well as of tis particular dispensations of providcDce 
towards Binful creatures, revealed in the Law and the Gospel. 
As they ate thp only evii5eiice of the latter, so they are an addi- 
tioDal evidence of the former. 

To show this further, let us suppose a man of the greatest and 
most improved capacity, who had never heard of revelation, cou- 
viaoed upon the whole, notwithstanding the disorders of the 
world, that it was uoder the direction and moral government of 
an infinitely perfect Being; hut ready to question, whether he 
were not got beyond the reach of his faculties ; suppose him 
broa{;ht, by this suspicion, into great danger of being carried 
away by the universal had example of almost every one around 
him, who appeared to have no sense, no practical sense at least, 
of these things: and this, perhaps, would be as advantageous a 
situation with regard to religion, as nature alone ever placed any 
man in. What a confinnation now must it be to such a person, 
all at once, to find, that this moral system of things was revealed 
to mankind, in the name of that infinite Being whom he had 
from principles of reason believed lu and that the publishers of 
the revelation proved their Lommission from him by mikin, it 
appear, that he had intrusted them with a power of suspending 
and changing the geieni Kws of nitme 

Nor must it by any meaui he o uitted kr it is a thing of the 
utmost importance th'it 1 fe anl inimoitility ire enmently 
brought to Jight by the (j spel The great doctrines f a future 
state, the danger of a ccurse of wickedness^ and the efiicaej ot 
repentance, are not only confirmed in the Gospel but aie taught 
especially the last is with a 1ej,ree of light to which that of 
nature is but daikness 

Further. As Cliri'^tianity served the«e en Is and purposes 
when it was first published by the miracilous pubheition it>ieif 
so it was intended to &erve the same purposes in futurt a<tes by 
means of the sUtlement of a Msible ohirch ' of a so lety dis 

* [Stttural religion showa ua the danger of sin ; but not the infinils danger 
of elBrnal retribuUon, and ths hopelessnoaa of restoration after death. And us 
to tha eSioncy of repentance, it rather oppoaea that doctrine tiion teaches it. 

cancel guilt, but restore to the Invor of Sod,] 

• [" Christianity woa left with Christians, to be transmitted, in iike niai>nt., 
as the religion of naTire had been loft, nitb nmnkiiid in general Tiiere vat 
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tinguifcliGcI from common ones, and from the rest of tlie world, dv 
peculiar religious iDstilutious ; by an ioatitated luetliod of Instruo- 
tioD, and au instituted form of external religion. Miraculoua 
powers were given to the first preachers of Christianity, in order 
to their introducing it into the world : a visible church was esta- 
blished, in order to continue it, and carry it on successively 
throughout all ages. Had only Moses and the prophets, Christ 
and his apostles, taught, and by miracles proved, religion to theii 
contemporaries; the benefits of their instructions would have 
reached but a small part of mankind. Chi-istiauity must have 
been, in a great degree, sunk and forgot in a very few ages. To 
prevent this, appears to have been one reason why a visible 
church was instituted; to be like a city npon a hill, a standing 
memorial to the world of the duty which we owe our Maker: to 
cali men continually, both by example and instniotion, to attend 
to it, and, by the form of religion, ever before their eyes, remind 
them of the reality; to be the repository of the oracles of God; 
to hold up the light of revelation in aid to that of nature, and to 
propagate it, throughout all generations, to the end of the world — 
the light of revelation, considered here in no other view, than as 
designed to enforce natural religion. And in proportion as 
Christianity ia professed and taught in the world, religion, natural 
or essential religion, ia thus distinctly and advantageously laid 
before mankind, and brought agJin and again to their thoughts, 
as a matter of infinite importance. 

A vifible church h ii also a fuither tendency to promote mturil 
religion -is being an instituted method of education oUninilly 
intended to bi of peculiar ad\antage to those who conform tj it 
For one end of the institution was, that by admonition and re- 
proof, aa well as instruction, by n g^neial regular discipline, and 
pubhc exercises of religion, the loily oj < hint, %% the Scripture 
epi-aks, should be i.Jifled, 1 1 trained up id piety and virtue for 
a higher and better state This settlement, then, appearing thus 

buwetcr Ihla ditterence tbnt byao iD'titntioa of extemal rehg n niUi a etend 
ing niiniEtrj for instruction and diBOiplina, it pleased Qod to iiaite Cbrisliftna' 
into iiitiile elHrehfi, and oil along to preserve them oicr n great part of tba 
world, and thua perpetaale a general publication of tbe Gospel." Butlkr'b 
Rermon before tbe Soe. for Prop, the Gospel. He goes on to show, in thiit dis- 

tot tlioniUteii raeleeofQod, and so inrpy the antidote to their heresies.] 
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beneficial, tending in the nature of tbo thing to answer, and, in 
some degree, octualJy answering, those ends, it is to be remem- 
bered, that the very notion of it implies positive institutions; for 
the visibility of the church consists in them. Take away eveiy 
thing of this kind, and you lose the very notion itself. So that 
if the things now mentioned are advantages, the reason and im- 
portanoe of positive institutions in general is most obvious; since 
without them these advantages could not be secured to the world. 
And it is mere idle wantonness, to insist npon knowing the 
. reasons, why such particular ones were fixed upon rather than 
others. 

The benefit arising from this supernatural assistance, which 
Christianity affords to natural religion, is what some persons are 
very slow in apprehending. And yet it is a thing distinct in 
itself, and a very plain obvious one. For will any in good earnest 
really aay, that the bulk of mankind in the heathen woild were 
in as advantageous a situation, with regard to natural religion, as 
they are now among us; that it- was laid before them, and en- 
forced upon them, in a manner as distinct, and as much tending 
to influence their practice '{ 

The objections against all this, from the perversion of Chris- 
tianity, and from the supposition of its having had but little good 
influence, however innocently they may be proposed, cannot be 
insisted upon as conclusive, upon any principles, but such as lead 
to downright Atheism; because the manifestation of the law of 
nature by reason, which, upon all principles of Theism, must 
have been from God, has been perverted and rendered iueffeotual 
in the same maoner. It may indeed, I thick, truly be said, that 
the good effects of Christianity have not been small; nor its sup- 
posed ill eflects, any effects at all of it, properly speaking. Per- 
haps, too, tiie things done have been aggravated; and if not, 
Christianity hath been often only a preteoce, and the same evils 
in the main would have been done upon some other pretence. 
However, great and shocking as the corruptions and abuses of it 
have really been, they cannot be insisted upon as ailments 
against it, upon principles of Theism. For one cannot proceed 
one step in reasoning upon natural religion, any more than upon 
Christianity, without laying it down as a first principle, that the 
dispensations of Providence are not to be judged of by their pei 
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., but by theii" genuine tendencies ; not by what they do 
actually seem to effect, but by wtat tbey would effect if maakind 
did their part; that part which is justly put and left upon them. 
It is altogether as much the language of one as of the other : So 
that is unjust, lei him he unjust still : and he that is ko7i/, lei him 
be hol^ UiU.* The light of reason does not, any more than that 
of revelation, force men to submit to its aathority; both admonish 
theni of what they ought to do and avoid, together with the con- 
eequenoes of each ; and after this, leave them at full liberty to 
act just as they please, till the appointed time of judgmeDt. 
Every momiint's experience shows, that this is God's general rule 
of government.' 

To return then : Christianity being a promulgation of the law 
of nature; being moreover an authoritative promulgation of it; 
with new ligLt, and other circumstances of peculiar advantage, 
adapted to the wants of mankind; these things fully show its 

Ii is to be observed further, that as the nature of the case re- 
quires, so all Christians are commanded to contribute, by their 
profession of Ohristianity, to preserve it in the world, and render 
it Bucb a promulgation and enforcement of religion. For it is 
the very scheme of the Gospel, that each Christian should, in his 
degree, contribute towards continuing and carrying it on : all by 
uniting in the public profession and external practice of Chris- 
tianity; some by instructing, by having the oversight and taking 
care of this religious community, the church of God. Now thia 
further shows the importance of Christianity; and, which is what 
I chiefly intend, its importance in a practioal sense: or the high 
obligations we are under, to take it into our most serious considera- 
tion ; and the danger there must necessarily be, not only in treating 

• Rev, xxli. It. 

' [" It iE 00 reivl objeedon to Ons, thongh it may Eeem so at firsS sight, lo say 
that sinoB ChnBtiftnity is a remedial system, dasigned to obvinte those varj 
ovilB wliioli hnve been produced by the neglect and abjiee of the light of nature. 
It ougbt not to be liable to tbe same perversions. Reanuse— 1. Clirisljanity Is 
»Vt dosignsd primarily tu remedy the defects of nature, but of an unnatural 
Btale of ruin into which laen were brought by the Fait. And 2. It is remedial 
of the defecte of nature iu a great degree, by its giving additional advantages, 
3. It might be impossible that it should bo remEaial in a g7S8ter degreu than 
it is, without destroying man's free agency ; which wonid be tu ilestroy its own 
end, the praoticB of virtue."— FrriGBBiijj'B Ni,rfs,] 
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it despitefully, which I am not now speakiog of, but iu Ois- 
regarding and neglecting it. For this ie neglecting to do what 
is expressly eojoiued us, for continuing those benefits to the 
world, and transmitting them down to future times. And all 
this holds, cTen though the oulj thiag i<> be considered in Oh) 
tianity were its subserviency to natural leligion. 

II. Christianity is to be considered in a further view; as c 
tuning an account of a dispensation of things, not at all ( 
coverable by reason, in consequence of which several distinct 
precepts are enjoined us. Christianity is not only an esl 
institution of natural religion, and a new promulgation of God's 
general providence, as right eoos governor and judge of the world ; 
but it contains also a revelation of apaitiLulu dispensatun ot 
Piovidenec, carrying on by his Son and Spint, for the retovery 
and «ahation ot imnkmd, who are represented in Scnptuie to 
be m a state of min And m consequence of this revelation 
being made we aie euJiimdQd''d to he ha})tized, not only m the 
■nume oj the Father, but alsi., of ikf Svn, and of the Holy 
Gkosl and other obligations of dutj, unknown before, to the 
Son and the Holy Ghost are le-ealed Now the uupoilaace of 
these duties niay be judged of, by observing that they arise, not 
from positiie command merely, but ilso liom the offices whith 
appear, from Scripture, to bdong to those dnine persons m the 
Gospel dispensation , or from the relations, which we are there 
informed, they Sta.nd m to us. Ey reason is revealed the rela- 
tion, which God the Father stands in to us. Hence arises the 
obligation of duty which we are under to him. In Scripture are 
revealed the relations, which the Son and Holy Spirit stand in 
to us. Hence arise the obligations of duty,' which we are under 
to them. The truth of the case, as one may speak, in each of 
these three respects being admitted : that God is the governor 
of the world, upon the evidence of reason; that Christ is the 
mediator between God and man, and the Holy Ghost our guide 
and sanctifier, upon the evidence of revelation: the truth of the 

e [CHiLiiBBB (Nat. ThaoL, b. t. cli. ir.) mohea this verj pinin. Ha shows 
the ahici o( natural religioD to be one tbiag noil its objccis miatber. NiLturnI 
religion diaoloBss no Rtdeemer or Sanclaflori but it taae&ea how we .ibonld 
regard such a persun, if tlicre be one. It teacbej iova and confiivuiitj to suoh 
B being by tlie rdolion in nbieb ne of o(jur,:6 stand lo kirn, lluw va are ',0 
exprex that leva and obsdience it canout teach.] 
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caae, I say, in each of these respects being admitted, it is no 
more a question, why it should be eomiuanded, that we he hap- 
tiaed in the name of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, than that 
we be baptized in the name of the Father. This matter seems 
to require to be more fully stated.* 

Let it be remembered then, that reli^on comes under the 
twofold consideration of internal and external: for the latter is 
as real a part of religioo, of true religion, as the former. Now, 
when religion is considered under the first notioo, as an inward 
prinoiple, to be exerted in such and such inward acts of the mind 
and heart, the essence of natural religion may be said to consist 
a religious regards to Gud the Father Almiyhlt/ : and the essence 
of revealed religion, as distinguished from natural, to consist in 
"' ;ioHS regards to the Son, and to the H6I}/ Ghost The obliga- 
we are under, of paying these religious regards to each of 
e divine persons respectively, arises from h p 1 

s which they each stand in to ua. How h 1 e 

made known, whether by reason or revelation, k 1 q 

■ } ease : because the duties arise out of h 1 1 

selves, not out of the manner in which we are f m d f h m 
The Son and Spirit have each his proper offic n ! g ea d 
pensation of Providence, the redemption of h w Id h 
our Mediator, the other our Sanctifier. Does h h du y 

of religious regards to both these divine pers n d ly 

arise to the view of rea'-on, out of the very nature of these offices 
and relations ; as the good will aod kind intention, which we owe 
to our fellow-creatures ari«e out of the common relations be 
tween us and them? But it will be isted, ""What are the in 
ward religious regards, appealing thus obviously due to the Sor 
and Holy Spirit ; as arising not merely fiom command iu Scrip- 
ture, hut from the lery nature of the revealed relations, which 
they stand in to us? ' I answer the religious regards of reve- 
rence, honor, love, trust, grititude, fear, hope. 

In what external manner this inward worship is to be ex- 
pressed, is a matter of pure re\ealtd CLmmand, as perhaps the 
external manner, in which God the Fither is to be worshipped, 
may be more so thin we ire uady to think. But the worship, 

" See The Kiturc, Lll gFi n aud ElhcnL\ cl tl a Cliriatmn Sacraments, 
*0., [bv ■WiTEBLaBD,] aad CoLLiBtn of Reieil^l Eeligior, as there qiiolad. 
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the interna! wor hij il elf f the Son ail H ly Ghost is no 
fuither raattei it pure tCTeiled eofflinaai than as tie lelitions 
they stand in to us ire mattpr of pure revelation for tl e rela 
tions be ig known the Uif,ations to such interna! worship ai6 
obhi,atious of reison irising out of those relations themselves 
In hhort the h atory ot the gosjcl as irumedi itely ihowa us the 
reason of these obligat ns as it si ows as the meaning, of the 
worls Son and Holy trh -^t 

If this iccount t t!ie Ch istian rel pion he juit those persons 
who can speak h^l tly of it as of little conse juence yici ded 
aatural religion be kept to pi inlj foi^et that C! r =t an ty eyen 
what IB jeeuharly so called as distinguished from natural reli 
„i n 1 as yet somewhat very important even of a moral nature 
For the office of our Lord being nale known and the relation 
he stands in to us, the obligation of religious regards to him la 
plainly moral, as much as charity to mankind is; since this obH< 
gallon arises, before external command, immediately out of that 
his office and relation itself. Those persons appear to forget, 
that royelation is to be considered, as infurmiag us of somewhat 
new, in the state of mankind,"" and in the government of the 
world : as acquainting us with some relations we stand in, which 
could not otherwise have been known. These relations being real 
(UioHgh before revelation we could be under no obligations from 
tbem, yet upon their being revealed), there is no reason to tbink, 
but that neglect of behaving suitably to them will be attended 
witb the same kind of consequences under God's government, as 
neglecting to behave suitably to any other relations, made knowo 
to us by reason. Ignorance, whether unavoidable or voluntary, 
BO far as we can possibly see, will just as much, and just as little, 
excuse in one case as in the other: the ignorance being supposed 
equally unavoidable, or equally voluntary, in both cases. 

If therefore Christ be indeed the mediator between God and 
man, i.e. if Christianity be true; if he be indeed our Lord, out 
Savior, and our God, no one can say, what may follow, not only 

'' [If Christianity were but "a repablicalion of natural roligion," or as 
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the oLstinate, tut tliQ careless disregard to him, in those high 
relations. Ns.y, no one can say, what may foUuw siicb. disregard, 
even in the way of natural consequence.* Fur, as the natural 
cuMsequenees of vice in this life aie douhtleaa to he considered as 
judicial punishments inflicted hj &od, so for aught we know, tho 
judicial punishments of the future life may be, in a like way or 
a like sense, the natural consequence of vice :f of men's violating 
or disregarding tho relations which God has placed them in here, 
and made known to them 

If mankind are corrupted and depraved in their moral cha 
ractei and so are unfit for that state which Chnst is gone to 
prepare for his d sciples and if the assistance of God s Spirit 
be necessiry to renew the r nature in the degree requi'iite to 
th 11 being qualified for that itate (all which is implied in the 
express, though figurative deokration Except a man he horn of 
the Aj»ij- ( he cannot enter i ito the A i ijd mo/ Goi J) supposing 
thi«, IS it pObS hie any venous perajn can think it a slight matter 
whether or no he m\kes use ot the n e ns expressly commanded 
by God for ohtaicin^ this divine issistance ' 1/Speuidlly since 
the whole analogy of n'iture sh ws that we are not to expect 
any benefits w thout miking use ot the appointed means for 
obtaining or enjoying them N w reason 'ih ws us nothing of 
the pajt cular immedi te menus ot ohtainin^ either ten poral or 
spirtual benefits Tl s then,foie we must leirn either fiom 
experience or revelation And eiperience (ht present cnse does 
not admit of 

The concluainn from all this evidently is thit Chiistanity 
being supposed either true or credible, it is unspeakable irreve- 
rence and reiUy the most presunptuous rashness to treat it as a 
light matter It tan never juslly he esteemed of little conse 
qucnce till it be positively sujposed false Nor do I know a 
h gher and mote important cbli^ali n which we are under than 
that of examining most seiiously into its evidence supposing 
its cred hility and of embr omg it upon suppositi n of its 
truth 

The two f llowing deduct as may be propel to he adtied in 
■jrdei to illustrate theioie lug obicivatioi ^ and to pre\ont then 
being mi-,t ken 

« P 94 t ^t T t Jutn 1 i 
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First, Hence we maj clearly see, where lies the dislim 
between what is positive aud what is moral in religion. Moral 
precep/s, are precepts the reasons of which we see : positive pre- 
cejjtg, are precepts the reasons of which we do not see.* Moral 
duties arise out of the nature of the case itself, prior to external 
comraaud. Positive duties do not arise out of the nature of the 
case, but from esternai command; nor would they be duties at 
all, were it not for such comuiacd, received from Him whose 
creatures and subjects we are. But the manner in which the 
nature of the case or the fact of the relation, is made kuown, this 
doth not denominate any dutj either positive or moral. That we 
be baptized in the name of the Father is as much a positive duty, 
as that wo be baptized in the name of the Son, because both arise 
equally from revealed command; though the relation which we 
stand in to God the Father is made known to us by reason, and 
the relation we stand in to Christ, by revelation only. On the 
other hand, the dispensation of the Giospel being admitted, grati- 
tude as immediately becomes due to Christ, from his being the 
voluntary minister of this dispensation, as it is due to God the 
Father, from his being the fountain of all good; though the first 
is made known to us by revelation only, the second by wason. 
Hence also we may see, and, for distinctness' sake, it may be 
worth mentioning, that positive institutions eome under a twofold 
consideration. They are either institutions founded on natural 
religion, as baptism in the name of the Father; (though this has 
also a particular reference to the gospel dispensation, for it is in 
the name of God, aa the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ:) or 
they are external institutions founded on revealed religion; as 
baptism in the name of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

Secondly/, From the distinction between what is moral and 
what is positive in religion, appears the ground of that peculiar 
preference, which the Scripture teaches us to be due to the 
former. 

The reason of positive institutions in general, is very obvious; 

$ This is the distlnotion between moial and positjre preeepta considered re- 
Epeetivel; aa such. !But ;et, alnce the latter linve EOmewhiit of a moral nature, 
we maj 8co the rensoa of Ihem, considereii in this view. Moi'al an-i poaitivp 
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though we should Dot see tlie reason, why partioular oues are 
pitched upon rather thaa others. Whoever, therefore, instead 
of cavilling at words, will attend to the thing itself, may clearly 
see, that positive institutions in general, as distinguished from 
this or that particular one, have the nature of moral commands; 
since tlie reosons of them appear. Thus, for instance, the external 
worship of Grod is a moral duty, though no particular mode of It 
be so. Care then is to be taken, when a comparison la made be- 
tween positive and moral duties, that they be compared no further 
than as they are different; no further than as the former are 
positive, or arise out of mere external command, the reasons of 
which we are not acquainted with; and as the latter are moral, 
or arise out of the apparent reason of the case, without such ex- 
ternal command. Unless this caution be observed, we shall run 
into endless confusion. 

Now this being premised, suppose two standing precepts en- 
joined by the same authority; that, in certain conjunctures, it is 
impossible to obey both; that the former is moral, Le. a precept 
of which we see the reasons, and that they hold in the particuiar 
case before us; hnt that the latter is positive, i.e. a precept of 
which we do not see the reasons: it is indisputable that our obli- 
gations ate to obey the former; because there is an apparent 
reason for this preference, and none against it. Further, positive 
institutions, all those I suppose which Christianity enjoins, are 
meaas to a moral end: and the end must he acknowledged more 
escellent than the means.' Nor is observance of these institutions 
any religious obedience at all, or of any value, otherwise than as 
it proceeds from a moral principle. This seems to be the strict 
logical way of stating and determining this matter; hut will, per- 
haps, be found less applicable to practice, than may he thought 
at first sight. 

Therefore, in a more practical, though more las way of con- 

1 [WlthoHt offering tha leset objection to what is tera said of the coinpnratiTO 
talue of moral nnd posiUTu iiistllnlione, it should not bo overlooked tbiit somo- 
limee, obedience to 3. positiro rile is more indiondva of au obedient fipiril^ than 
obedience to a moral rule. The livtler ie urged by its IntrinBio propriety, over 
and above the eoinraund, and appeals to Beveral of onr finer Impulses. Tho 
former rents singly on our rejerenoe for the will of God, There are many wht. 

al bBptiam oi tbo Lords aupper.J 
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sideiition and tal ir^ thp worK -mo- al fan auA pf> liu i ttUu 
tion? in the j ovular euse I acict ttiat the whole moral law is as 
much, matter ct revelled command ns positive institutiona aie 
for the Script ire eoioins eveij moial virtue In this respeot 
then they aieh th upin a level Battlieni r J hwii raoreoier, 
wntten upon mrheiit mtoiwoven into our \erj nature ind 
this !S 1 plain intimifion of the Author of it which is to be 
preferred when they ii terfcro 

But there is net alt^c-ether ^o much necciaity for the determi 
natifn of this question as some pci^un? seem to think Ndf are 
we left lo reason alone to determine it Bor Iirst, TL ugh 
mankind have, in all ages, heen greatly prone to place their reli- 
gion in peculiar positive rites, by way of equivalent for obedience 
to moral precepts; yet, without making any comparison at all 
between them, and consequently without determining which is to 
have the preference, the nature of the thing abundantly shows all 
notions of that kind to be utterly subversive of true religion, as 
they are, moreover, contrary to the whole general tenor of Scrip- 
ture; and likewise to the most express particular declarations of 
it, that nothing can render us accepted of God, without moral 
■virtue. 

Secondly, Upon the occasion of mentioning together positive 
and moral duties, the Scripture always puts the stress of religion 
upon the latter, and never upon the former. This, though no 
sort of allowance to neglect the former, when they do not interfere 
with the latter, is yet a plain intimation, that when they do, the 
latter are to be preferred. And as mankind are for placing the 
stress of their religion anywhere, rather than upon virtue; lest 
both the reason of the thing, and the general spirit of Christi- 
anity, appearing in the intimation now mentioned, should be in- 
effeetuat against this prevalent folly, our Lord himself, from 
whose command alone the obligation of positive institutions arises, 
has taken occasion to make the comparison between them and 
moral precepts; when the Pharisees censured him, for eating 
with publicans and sinners; and also when they censured his 
dL'^ciples, for pl-uckini/ the ears of corn oit tJie Sabbath day. 
Upon this comparison, he has determined expressly, and in form, 
which shall have the preference when they interfere. And hy 
delivering his authoritative determination in a proverbial manner 
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of espression, he has made it geoeral : / will have merry, and 
not sa<n-ijke.* The propriety of the word proverbial, is not the 
thing insisted upon thoa^li I ihmk the manner of speaking 13 
to be calleJ so But that the manner of spealiing -very remark 
ably renders the d terniiu ti n general is surely indisputahle 
For, had it 1 een &ail only that hroi pieterred meicy to the rigid 
ohserrance of the Sahbath even then by panty of reason must 
justly might we have aianed that he preferred mercy hkewise, 
to the ohaeivanoc of other ntual luotitutions, and in general 
mora] duties to positive ones Aal thus the detenmnatiun 
would ha(e been general though its being so were inferred ind 
not expressed. But aa the passage really stands in the Gospel, 
it is much stronger. For the sense and t' very literal words of 
our Lord's answer, are as applicable to any other instance of a 
comparison, between positive and moral duties, as to that upon 
which they were spoken. And if, in case of competition, mercy 
is to be preferred to positive institutions, it will scarce be thought, 
that justice is to give place to them. It is remarkable too, that, 
as the words are a ijuotation from the Old Testament, they are 
introduced, on both the foremcntioned occasions, with a declara- 
tion, that the Pharisees did cot understand the meaning of them. 
This, I say, is very remarkable. For, since it is scarce possible, 
for the most ignorant person, not to understand the literal sense 
of the passage in the prophetjf and since understanding the 
literal sense would not have prevented their condemning the guilt- 
less,X it can hardly be doubted, that the thing which our Lord 
really intended in that declaration was, that the Phai'isees had 
not learned from it, as they might, wherein the general spirit of 
religion consists: that it consists in mora! piety and virtue, as 
distinguished from ritual observances. However, it is certain wa 
may learn this from his divine application of the passage, in the 
Gospel. 

But, as It is one of the peculiar weaknesses of human nature, 
when, upon a comparison of two things, one is found to be of 
greater importance than the other, to consider this other aa of 
scarce any importance at all : it is highly necessary that we re- 
mind ourselves, how great presumption it is, to muke light of any 
institutions of diviue appointment; that our obligations to obey 

• JV.att. is 13, and lii. 1. -f HoEe.t vi. B. J See MotL in. T. 
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all God's comniands whoteyer are absolute and indiapeneable ; 
iud that commands mevelj- positive, admitted to be from him, 
lay us under a moral obligatiou to obey them : an obligation 
moral in the strictest and most proper sense. 

To these things I cannot forbear adding, that the account now 
given of Christianity most strongly shows and enforces upon us 
the obligation of searching the Scriptures, in order to see, what 
the scheme of revelation really is ; instead of determining before- 
hand, from reason, what the scheme of it must be.* Indeed if 
in revelation there be found any passages, the seeming meaning 
of which is contrary to natural religion ; we may most certainly 
conclude, such seeming meaning not to be the reaJ one.* But it 
is not any degree oi nresumptioa against an interpretation of 
Scripture, that such interpretation contains a doctrine, which the 
light of nature cannot discover jf or a precept, which the law 
of nature does not oblige to. 



CONSIDERED 

Having shown the impoitance of the Christian revelation, 
and the obligations whmh we are under seriously to attend to it, 
upon supposition of its tiulh, or its credibility, the next thing in 

» See oh iii 

i [Dr. Amoue jndioIgUBlj raniBrlia on Ibis sentence, "This sentiment, as nn- 
derstuoii bj Butler, is juet, but very liable to abuse. Clearlj, the Bible must be 
so luterpiel«d sa to agree nith all knows truth, nhetber of natuml religioo or 
natural science. At the iarae Ume, to correct the theology of the Bible bj the 
theology of nature, a.9 finite and gniltj men nnderatand il, may involve lbs 
rejeulion of Bible theology entirely ; and of the very light and (eoohing it was 
jnteoded lo supply. The converse of Butler'e statement is equally true, and 
even more important. If in natural theologj there be found any facts, the 
Beeniing lesson of which is oontrarj to revealed religion, such seeming lesson 
h not the real one." Practically, it will be found that seeming meanings of 
Soriptoie, really erroneous, are corrected by other parts of Scripture iteelf. I 
nnderaloud Butler us only affirming that we must interpret Scripture aceording 

forming to hie miaimd hjpothceis.'] 
t P. 203. 
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order, is fo consider the snpposed presumptions against revelation 
in general ; which shall be the subject of this chapter : and tha 
objections against the Caristian in partieuJar, which shall be the 
subject of some foilowiug ones.* For it seems the most natural 
method, to remove the prejudices against Christianity, before we 
proceed to tfae consideration of the positive evidence for it, and 
the objections against that e^idenoe f 

It ia, I think, commonly supposed, that there is some peculiar 
presumption, from the analogj of nature, against the Christian 
sehcine of thin^, at least as^inst miracles j so as that stronger 
evidence is necessary to prove the tiuth ind reality of them, than 
would be sufficient to eonvince us of other events, or matters of 
fact. Indeed the consideration of this supposed presumption 
cannot but be thought very insignificant, by many persons. Yet, 
as it belongs to the subject ol this treatise; so it may tend to 
open the mind, and remove some prejudices, however needless 
the consideration of it be, upon its own iccount. 

I. I find no appearance of a picsumption, from the analogy of 
nature, against the general scheme of Christianity, that God 
created andi invisibly governs the world by Jesus Christ; and by 
him also will hereafter judge it in righteousness, i.e. render t« 
every one according to his works ; and that good men are under 
the secret influence of his Spirit. Whether these things are, or 
are not, to be caJled miraculous, is perhaps only a question about 
words; or however, is of no moineiit in the case. If the analogy 
of nature raises any presumption against this general scheme of 
Christianity, it must be, either because it is not discoverable by 
reason or experience; or else, because it is unlike that course of 
nature, which is. But analogy raises no presumption against the 
truth of this scheme, upon either of these aceonnts. 

First, There is no presumption, from analogy, against the truth 
of it, upon account of its not being discoverable by reason or expe- 
rience. Suppose one who never heard of revelation, of the most 
improved understanding, and acquainted with our whole system of 
natural philosophy and natural religion ; such a one could not but 
be sensible, that it was but a very small part of the natural and 
mora! system of the universe, which he was acquainted with. 
He could not but bo sensible, that there must be innumerabJe 

* Chnrw. iii., iv,, v., vi. I' Ctiiip. vii. 
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tbinga, in tte dispensations of Providence past, in tlic iDvisible 
goTeromen* over tbe world at present carrjing on, and in what 
is to come ■ of whieh he was wholly ignorant,* and which could 
not be discoierei without revelation Whether the scheme ot 
nature be m the ^tn test stnse infinite or set it i*) ev dently 
vast even I:e\onl ill poHslI imaointon \nd loubtle s that 
part of it which is open to our view is but s a point in com 
panson of the whole plan of Providence i-eai-hin<r thioughout 
etetnity p^it and future in oompanaon of what is even new 
^oing on in the remote parts of the loundlt-ss ui nerse nav la 
comparison of the whole soheme of this wcrld And therefore 
that things lie bejond the nituril reach ot our ficulties is no 
sort of piesumption ^aiust the truth ind reality of them bi, 
cause it IB Leitain theie iie mnumerdble th a^s in tl e c □stitii 
tion and government of the unnci'*e whub an, th " bey nl the 
natural r act of our ficnlties 

Si'i.o'ndlj/ Analogy raises ni jresumption against ^nJ ot tie 
things contained in this ^eneral doctrine of Scnptu e n w m 
tioned upon account of their being uniike the known courn, of 
nature Por there la no presumption at all from imlogy that 
the vl )le course ot things or divine eo^ernment nituially un 
Lnown to us and efry Oi nq in it is like to any thing lu that 
wh &h is known md therefore ud pecaliar presuinp ion against 
any thing in the former up n iCLOunt t its being unhLe to any 
thinj, in the latte And in the constitution and natural govern 
moot of the world, as well as in the moral government of it, we 
see things, iu a great degree, unlike one another : and therefore 
ought not to wonder at such unlikeness between things visible 
and invisible. However, the scheme of Christianity is by no 
means entirely unlike the scheme of nature; as will appear in 
the following part of this treatise. 

The notion of a miracle, considered as a proof of a divino 
mission, has been stated with great exactness by divines, and is, 
I think, sufficiently understood by every one. There ire also 
invisible miraeks,' the Incarnation of Christ, for instance whichj 

* p. 172 
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being secret, cannot be alleged as a proof of suob a misBion ; bat 
require tbemselves to be proved by visible miracles. Revelation 
itself too is mira onions ; and miracles are tbe proof of it; and 
the supposed presnmption against tbese sball presently be con- 
sidered. Ali which I have been obsei-ving here is, that, whether 
we choose to call every thing in tbe dispensations of Providence, 
not diseoverable without revelation, nor like the known course of 
things, miracnlona ; and whether the general Christian dispensa- 
tion now mentioned is to be called so, or not; tbe foregoing 
observations seem certainly to show, that there is no presumption 
against it from tbe analogy of nature. 

II There is no pr sumption from an'lo"7 ^minst some opera- 

t wh h w I Id w 11 HI n 1 p t 1 iy one 

c^ t It t (1 J^ g f th w Id th ^ of 

h p mj t ppos 1 t b pi d es- 

pdthwd ? \ml try tion, 

It ft d pi tb d ffer- 

t f t IS d 1 b N w th tl w s no 



p tb fi t p pi g t w II Th f th q tion, 
whhmkdhd it dtitlmtAfto, U 

tob ddt qt gmralbtasa 

mm q t f f t A d w h th 1 k be it 

m I ss t dm t th p rt f t d t this 

q t d mm m tt r<! f f f tb ima 

tq ty f t wl tp t fth rtbw fi tp fled. 

Or thus : Wben mankind was first placed m this state, there 
was a power exerted, totally different from the present course of 
nature. Now, whether this power, thus wholly different from the 
present course of nature, (for we cannot properly apply to it the 
word miraculous f) whether this power stopped immediately after 
it had made man, or went on, and exerted itself further in giving 
him a revelation, is a question of tbe same kind, as whether an 

^lion inviies and facihiates aiaminntion. It ie wrought publicly, nnd non- 
atnnlly, onil jet cotinot be dlBOOTered tu ho s mirnele. Indeed it supposes the 
working of a E«oond miracle, to mate the iirat inviaiiilB.] 

•= [Pale; Ehotra oonclnaivel; CbsC a denial of mir.-iclos laoda not onlj tn 
a denial of revelation, but a denial of tbe existence of God, all of whoso 
eitraordinujy. acts are nacessorilj miraculous.] 
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ordinary power eserted itself in aueh a particular degree and 
aiituner, or not. 

Or suppose tte power eserted in the formation of the world be 
coDsidered as miraculoua, or rather, be called by that name; the 
case will not be different: siooe it must be soknowledged, that 
such a power was exerted. For supposing it acknowledged, that 
our Savior spent some years in a course of working miracles:" 
there is no more presumption, worth mentioning, against his 
liaTing exerted this miraculoua power, in a certwo degree greater, 
than in a certain degree less; in one or two more instances, than 
in one or two fewer; in this, than in another manner. 

It is evident then, that there can be no peculiar presumption, 
from the analogy of nature, against supposing a revelation, when 
man was first placed upon earth.* 

Add, that there does not appear the least intimation in history 
or tradition, that religion was fii'st reasoned out: but the whole 
of history and tradition makes for the other side, that it came 
into the world by revelation. Indeed the state of religion, in the 
first ages of which we have any account, seems to suppose and 
imply, that this was the original of it among mankind.' And 
these reflections together, without taking in the peculiar authority 
of Scripture, amount to real and a very matejrial degree of evi- 
dence, that there was a revelation at the beginning of the world. 
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one mny throw sixes a bundred limes ranning." 

FiTZGcnALD snja, "the improbability of a whole series of strange natural 
events, taking placa unaceountabl}', ens aftar auother, amouuls to a fur greater 

* [That man, ut first, must have had supernalaral inatrnctiont, or in other 

Civiliiation." Ear. Sakoel Stanhops Smith ospresses hia eonviotion, both 
from renaou and history, th.it man in hia savage staie oould not even havo pre. 
(ervcd life without instruotion from his Creator.] 

• [The DiainWnanee by the Jowa, of a system of pure Theiam, tlirougt so 
many and ao rude ngos, tvithout being superior, or even equal to their neighbors, 
in acionoe and elvUiiation, can only be accounted for on tlia pieaumption of » 
iBveiatlon.] 
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roust be acquainted with a similar or parallel case. But the his- 
tory of some other world, seemingly in like circumstances with 
our own, is no more than a parallel case : and therefore nothing 
short of this can be so. Yet, coiild we come at a presumptive 
proof, for or against a revelation, from being informed, whether 
such world had one, or not; such a proof, being drawa from 
one single instance only, must be infinitely precarious. Move 
particularly : 

^rst. There is a very strong presumption against common 
speculative truths, and against the most ordinary facts, before the 
proof* of them; which yet is overcome hy almost any proof. 

• P. 166, An. 

'[Mills (Logic, chap. 24, g 5,) points out what te deems a mistolte of "aome 
of the writers agdiist Hume on MinioleB," In confounding (he improbability of 
an eveul, before its occurrence, with the improbsibilit; aflernards ; that is, cou- 
Bidering them equol in degree. He fully proves tbut the grest Laplsce fell 
into this error, and the student should consult the passage. 

Prof. PiTZBEBitn holds Butler to have fallen into the mistake adverted to 
by Mills; and quolfls the latter author in a way whioh seema to make him say 
that sncb is his opinion also. I do not so underetand Mills, nor do I see that 
Butler has confounded these meanings; hnt the very contrary. He espreealy 
nfflrms, and most tmly, that the strongest preiiumpUon may tie against "(he 
moat ordinary facta bf/ore ihe proa/ which yet is oraroome hy oltnoat any 
proof." Butler's position here, may be thus Illustrated. Suppose a hundred 
numhers to be put in a bos, .and it ia proposed to draw out the number 42. 
Kow there ore 99 chances to 1 ngainat dinwing that, or any other given number, 
Sut suppose a child tells yon he put the hundred numbers into a bo.^, and drew 
Mut one, and it proved to be 42; you at onee boiieve, for that was as likely to 
come as any other. 

Kj becomes amaiingly strong, thus 
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There is a presumption of millicns to jne, a ia?t the story of 
Csesar, 01 of any tthei min Ftr suppose a miniber of common 
fiLcts so and so ciicuuistdnced, ot whii-h we had no kind of proof, 
ehould happen to come into one's thiu^htB, eviry one would, 
without any possible doubt, conclude them to be lalse. And the 
like may be said of a single ooinmon fact Hence it appears, 
that the qitestioa of importance, as to the matter before ns, is, 
eonoeniing the <lt</ret of the peculiar presumption supposed 
against miracles; not whether there be aoy peculiar presumption 
at all against them. For, if there be the presumptioa of milliona 
to one, against the most common fa.cts; what can a small pre- 
Bumption, additional to this, amount to, though it be peculiar ? 
It caDDob be estimated, and is as aothing. The only material 
question ia, whether there be any such presumptions against 
miracles, as to render them in any sort incredible. 

Secondly, If we leave out the consideration of religion, we are 
in such total darkness, upon what causes, occasions, reasons, or 
circumstances, the present course of nature depends; that there 
does not appear any improbability for or against supposing, that 
five or sis thousand years may have given scope' for causes, 
occasions, reasons, or circumstances, from whence miraculous 
interpositions may have arisen. And from this, joined with the 
foregoing observation, it will follow, that there must be a pre- 
sumption, beyond all comparison gieater, against the particular 
common fiicts just now instanced in, than against miracles in 
general; before any evidence of either. 

Thirdly, Take in the consideration of religion, or the moral 
system of the world, and then we see distinct particular reasons 
for miracles: to afford mankind instruction additional to that of 
nature, aud to attest the truth of it. This gives a real credibility 
t/> the supposition, that it might be part of the original plan of 
things, that there should be miraculous interpositions. 
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L tlj M lea m t n f be con pared to c mmon naturi 
events or to eveDts wh I th gh on ommon are o ra lat to 
what we da !y esrenence but to the pstraord nary pb nomeni 
of nat ire Aad then tbe o hj r so w 11 be b tween tbe pre 
fiumpt n a^a nst m r cl a a 1 tl e presumpt on nga nst such 
unoonimon ajjearj ces supfose aa coineti and a a cat there 
be ng any suob powers n nature ae i i^gnetism and eiectrio ty so 
contrarr to the ] rope t es of other bod es not endued w ih theae 
powers Kx d betove a v one can d tp m e wbctl r the e 1 e 
any pecul ar pre un pt nn aga st m a e n ore th^n aga 't 
oth r cxtraord niry th ng he nu t c n der wl at upon first 
Lear ng would bo the prcsun pt on ign. n&t the last n ent ed 
appearances and powers to a pera n acqua nted only w th he 
da ly monthly and annual course of natu e respe ng th s ep th 
and w th tho e c m powe -s ot matte wh ch we e ery day see 
. Upon all this I conclude; that there certainly is no such pre- 
sumption against miracles, aa to render them in any wise in- 
credible: that, on the contrary, our being able to discern reasons 
for them, gives a positive credibility to the history of them, in 
cases where those reasons hold : and that it is by no means cer- 
tain, that there is Any peculiar presumption at all, from analogy, 
even in the lowest degree, against miracles, as distinguished from 
other extraordinary phenomena; though it is not worth while to 
perplex tho reader with inquiries into tbe abstract nature of evi- 
dence, in order to determine a question, which, without such in- 
quiries, wc see* is of no importance. 



CIIAPTEE III. 



OUR INCAPACITY 01 JUHGIKG, WHAT WERE TO BE EXPECTED 

IN A revelation; and the credibility, fuom ANAtoar, 

THAT IT MUST CONTAIN THINSB LIABLE TO OBJECTIONS. 

Besides ;he objections against the evidence for Christianity, 
many are alleged against the scheme of it; against tbe whole 
manner in which it is put and left with tbe world; as well aa 
»gainst several particular relations in Scripture: objections drawn 
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frniu the deficienoies of revelation : from things in it appearing 
to men fooiuhncm ;* from its containing matters of offence, 
Thich have led, and it must have been foreseen would lead, into 
strange eutlmsiaBm and superstition, and be made to serve the 
purposes of tyranny and wickedness; from its cot being universal; 
and, which is a thing of the same kind, from its evidence not 
being so conviocing and satisfactory as it might have been : for 
this last is sometimes tarned into a positive ai^ument against its 
truth.f 

It would be tedious, indeed impossible, to enumerate the 
Beverai particulars comprehended under the objections here re- 
ferred to; they being ao various, according to the different 
faocies of men. There are persons who think it a strong objec- 
tion against the authority of Scripture, that it is not composed by 
rules of art, agreed upon by critics, for polite and correct writing. 
■ And the scorn is inexpressible, with which some of the prophetic 
parts of Scripture are treated : partly through the rashness of 
interpreters ; but very much also, on account of the hieroglyphioal 
and figurative language, in which they are left us. 

Some of the principal things of this sort shall be particularly 
considered in the following chapters. But my design at present 
is to observe in general, with respect to this whole way of arguing, 
that, upon supposition of a revelation, it is highly credible before- 
hand, that we should be incompetent judges of it to a great de- 
gree: and that it would contain many things appearing to us 
liable to great objections; in case we judge of it otherwise, than 
by the analogy of nature. Therefore, though objections against 
the evidence of Christianity are roost seriously to b 
yet objections against Christianity itself are, in a great n 
frivolous: almost all objections against it, excepting those which 
are alleged against the particular proois of its coming from God. 
I express myself with caution, lest I should be mistaken to vilify 
reason; whioh is indeed the only faculty we have wherewith to 
judge concerning any thing, even revelation itself: or be mis- 
understood to assert, that a supposed revelation cannot be proved 
false, from internal characters. For, it may contain clear immo- 
ralities or contradictions ; and either of these would prove it falsb. 
Nor will I take upon me to affirm, that nothing elsu can possibly 
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iDstructioa by revelation, additional to what he has afforded us 
by reason and experience, we are in no sort judges, by what 
methods, and in what propoi'tioa, it were to be expected that this 
Huperuatui-al light and instruction would be afforded us. We 
know not beforehand, what degree or kind of natural information 
it were to be expected God would afford men, each by his own 
reason and experience: nor how far he would enable and effectu- 
ally dispose them to communicate it, whatever it should be, to 
each other; nor whether the evidence of it would be certain, 
highly probable, or doubtful; nor whether it would be given with 
equal clearness and conviction to all. Nor could we gness, upon 
any good ground I mean, whether natural knowledge, or even the 
faculty itself, by which we are capable of attaining it, reason, 
would he given us at once, or gradually. 

In like manner, we are wholly ignorant, what degree of new 
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tnowledge, it were to be expected, God would give ms'.kiDcl by 
revelation, upon Bupposition of his affording one : or how far, or 
in what way, he would interpose miraculously, to qualify them, to 
whom he should originally make the revelation, for oommuni- 
cating the knowledge given by it; and to secure their doing it to 
the age in which they should live; and to secure its being trans- 
mitted to posterity. We are equally ignorant, whether the evi- 
dence of it would be certain or highly probable, or doubtful ;* or 
whether all who should have any degree of instruction from it, 
and any degree of evidence of its truth, would have the same : 
or whether the scheme would be revealed at once, or unfoldi-d 
gradually.* Nay we are not in any sort able to judge, whether 
it were to have been expected, that the revelation sbnuld have 
been committed to writing; or left to be handed down, and 
consequently corrupted, by verbal tradition, and at length sunt 
under it, if mankind so pleased, and duiing such time as 
they are permitted, in the degree they evidently are, to act as 
they wil!. 

But it may be said, " that a revelation in some of the above- 
mentioned circumstances, one, for insta.noe, which was not com- 
mitted to writing, and thus secured against danger of corruption, 
would not have answered its purpose." I ask, what purpose ? It 
would not have answered all the purposes, which it has now 
answered, and in the same degree : but it would have answered 
others, or the same in different degrees. And which of these 
were the purposes of God, and best fell in with his general 
government, we could not at all have determined beforehand. 

Now since we have no principles of reason, npon which to judge 
beforehand, how it were to be expected that revelation should 
have been left, or what was most suitable to the divine plan of 
government, in any of the forementioned respects; it must be 
quite frivolous to object afterwards as to any of them, against its 
being left in one way, rather than another: for this would be to 
object against things, upon account of their being different from 
expectations, which has been shown to be without reason. 

Thus we see, that the only question concerning the truth of 

Christianity is, whether it be a real revelation; not whether it 

Vc attended with, every circumstance which we should hava 

" See Chap. vi. » [See note, page 218,] 
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looked for : and concorning tlie authnrity of Scripture, wtethec 
it lie wtat it claims to be ; not whether it be a book of such sort, 
and ao proraulged, as weak men are apt to fancy a book contain- 
ing a divine revelation should be. Therefore, neither obaourity, 
nor seeming inaccura.cj of style, nor various readings, nor early 
disputes about the authors of particular parts, nor any other 
things of the like kind, though thej had been much more con- 
eiderable in degree than they are, could overthrow the authority 
of the Scripture : unless tiie prophets, apostles, or our Lord, 
had promised, that the book containing the divine revelation 
should be exempt from those things. Nor indeed can any objec- 
tions overthrow such a kind of revelation as the Christian claims 
to be, (since there are no objections against the morality of it,*) 
but such as can show, that there is no proof of miracles wrought 
originally in attestation of it; no appearance of any thing mirsr- 
culous in its obtaining in the world ; nor any of prophecy, that 
is, of events foretold, which human sagacity could not foresee. 
If it can he shown, that the proof alleged for all these is abso- 
lutely none at all, then is revelation overturned, But were it 
allowed, that the proof of any one or all of them is tower than 
is allowed ; yet, whilst any proof of them remains, revelation 
will stand upon much the same foot it does at present, as to all the 
purposes of life and practice, and ought to have the like influence 
upon our behavior. 

From the foregoing observations too, it will follow, and those 
who will thoroughly esamiue intfl revelation will find it worth 
remarking, that there are several ways of arguing, which though 
just with regard to other writings, are not applicable to Scrip- 
ture : at least not to its prophetic parts. We cannot argue, for in- 
stance, that such and such c«nnot be the sense or intent of a passage 
of Scripture, for, if it had, it would have been espr^sed more 
plainly, or represented under a more apt figure or hieroglyphic. 
Yet we may justly argue thus, with respect to common books. 
And the reason of this difference is very evident. In Scripture 
we are not competent judges, as we are in common books, how 
plainly it were to have been expected, that the sense should 
Lave been expressed, or under how apt an image fignred. The 
only qucstic^i is, what appearance there is, that this -h the sense; 
* P. 22U. 
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and scarce at all, how niucb more detenniEatelj or accurately it 
might have beeu expressed or figurec!.'' 

"But is it not self-evident, that internal improbabilities of all 
kinds weaken external probable proof?" Doubtless, But to 
what practical purpose can this be alleged here, when it has beeu 
proved before,* that real internal improbabilities, whieb rise even 
fo moral certainty, are overcome by tbe most ordinary testimony; 
and when it now has been made to appear, that we scarce know 
what are improbabilities, as to the matter we are here consider- 
ing : as it will further appear from what follows. 

From the observations made above it is manifest, that we are 
not in any sort competent judges, what supernatural instruction 
were to have been expected ; and it is self-evident, that the 
ob)ef tions of in incompetent judgment must be frivolous. Yet 
It may be proper to go one step further, and observe, that if men 
wil! be regirdlesH of these things, and pretend to judge of the 
Scripture by preconceived espcctations ; the analogy of nature 
shows befoiehnnd, not only that it is highly credible they may, 
but also probable that they will, imagine they have strong objec- 
tions against it, however really unexceptionable. For so, prior to 
esperience, they would think they had, against the circumstances, 
and degrees, and tbe whole manner of that instruction, which is 
afforded by tbe ordinary course of nature. Were the instruction 
which God affords io brute creatures by instincts and mere pro- 
pensions, and to mankind by these together with reason, matter 
of probable proof, and not of certain observation ; it would be 
rejected as incredible, in many instances of it, only upon account 
of the means by which this instruction is given, the seomiug dis- 
proportions, the limitations, necessary conditions, and eireum- 
fitances of it. For instance : would it not have been thought 
highly improbable, that men should have been so much more 

" [It is not to bs understood thtit Butlor would not have tha ordinary rulos 
of interpretntion applied to tbe Holy Scripluraa. Becanso the interpretatioo, 
"if not gatherod d«i of the words, mnat be brought Mo theai.^' We uannol 
interpraC tbetn aa if we bnew beforebaud, wbat the Holy Qhost meant to aay ; 
SB Sptkoka proposes Io do, in his Fhiloeopbia Siripturje IntoTpretes. II10 
eluiicnt vfill do well Io consult BehsON's Bulsoan Lectures on Scripture Diffi- 
culties : King's Morsals of Criticism : groan, EiieTtatinnes Exsijet. : MiCHiSLia, 
lutrod. nd. Uov. Test. : flod Featley's Key.] 
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capable of discoTeviog, even to certainty, the general Lws of 
matter, and the magaitudes, paths, and revolutiuos, of heavenly 
bodies; than the occasions and cures of distempers, and many 
other tbiuga in which human life seems so much more nearly con- 
cerned, than in astronomy? How capricious and irregnlar a way 
of information would it be said, is that of invention, by means 
of which nature instructs us in matters of science, and in many 
things, upon which the affairs of the world greatly depend : that 
a man should, hy this faculty, be made acquMnted with a thing 
in an instant, (when perhaps he is thinking of something else,) 
which he has in Tain been searching after, it may he, for years. 

So likewise the imperfections attending the only method, hy 
which nature enables and directs us to communicate our thoughts 
to each other, are innumerable. Language is, in its very nature, 
inadequate, ambiguous, liable to infinite abuse, even from negli- 
gence ; and so liable to it from design, that every man can deceive 
and betray by it. And, to mention but one instance more ; that 
brutes, without reason, should act, in many respects, with a 
sagacity and foresight vastly greater than what men have in those 
respects, would be thought impossible. Yet it is certain they do 
act with such superior foresight : whetter it be their own, indeed, 
is another question. From these things, it is highly credible 
beforehand, that Upon supposition that God shoold afford men 
some additional instruction by revelation, it would bo with cir- 
cumstances, in manners, degrees, and respects, against the credi- 
bility of which we should he apt to fancy we bad great objections. 
Nor are the objections against the Scripture, nor against Chris- 
tianity in general, at all more or greater, than the analogy of 
nature would beforehand^not perhaps give ground to expect; 
(for the analogy may not be sufficient, in some cases, to ground 
an expectation upon;) but no more nor greater, than analogy 
would show it, beforehand, to be supposable and credible, that 
there might seem to He aguinst revelation. 

By applying these general observations to a particular objec- 
tion, it will be more distinctly seen, how they are applicable to 
others of the like kind; and indeed to almost all objections 
against Christianity, as distinguished from objections against its 
evidence. It appears from Scripture, that, as it was not unusual 
in the apostolic age, for persons, upon their conversion to Cbris- 
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tianity, to be endued with miraeulous ^fts ; so, some of those 
persons exercised these gifts in a strangely irregular and dis- 
orderly manner;" and this is made an objection against their 
being really miraculous. Now the foregoing ohservationa quite 
remove this objection, how considerable soever it may appear at 
first sight. For, consider a person endued with any of these 
gifts, for instance that of tongues ; it is to be supposed, that he 
had the same power over this miraculous gift, as he would have 
had over it, had it been the effect of habit, of study and use, as it 
ordinarily is ; or the same power over it, as he had over any other 
natural endowment. Consequently, he would use it in the same 
manaer as he did any other; either regulariy, and upon proper 
occasions only, or irregularly, and upon improper ones ; accord- 
ing to his sense of decency, and his character of prudence.* 
Where then is the objection ? Why, if this miraculous power 
was indeed given to the world to propagate Christianity, and 
attest the truth of it, we might, it seems, have espected, that 
other sort of persons should have been chosen to be invested 
with it; or tbat these should, at the same time, have been 
endued with prudence ; or that they should have been con- 
tinually restrained and directed in the exercise of it : i.e. that 
God should have miraculously interposed, if at all, in a different 
uianner, or higher degree. But, from the observations made 
above, it is undeniably evident, that we are not judges in what 
degrees and manners it were to have been espected ho should 
miraculously interpose ; upon supposition of his doing it in some 
degree and manner. Nor, in the natural course of Providence, 
are superior ^fts of memory, eloquence, knowledge, and other 
talents of great influence, conferred only on persons of prudence 
and decency, or such as are disposed to make the properest use 

' I" Ths powet of healing, or working miracles, is, during tbo whois oonrss 

mi motion. It was tboreforo lit Itat thia power ehould be given oociisionaHy. 
But tliB ipealcing leilk (unjuee, when onoe the gitt was conferred, became thenoo- 
tarlh a, natural power; just as the IVee use of members uf tbe bud;, after being 
reslored, by miracle, to the eseroiae of their natural functions. In bealirg, the 
apostles are to he oonsidered sa the workers of B. introcle ; in speaking strssg* 
tongues, as persons on whom a miracle is perfurmed." — W.iHBnBTiiM, Doct. of 
<Jrai-«, b. L oh. Hi.] 
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of them Nor is the iastniction and admoDitioD naturally 
afforded us for the coiiduet of life, particnlarly in our education, 
oommonlj giveo in a mBuner the mo»!t suited to reconimeDcl it; 
hut often with circumstances apt to prejudice us against such 
instruction 

One might go on to add, there ia a great resemblance between 
the light of nature and of revelation, ia several other respects. 
Practical Christianity, or that faith and behavior which renders 
a man a Christian, is a plain and obvious thing : like the comuion 
rules of conduct, with respect to ordinary temporal affairs. The 
more distinct and particular knowledge of those things, the study 
of which the apostle calls going on unto j>erfectioTi,* and of the 
prophetic parts of revelation, like many parts of natural and even 
civil knowledge, may require Teiy exact thought, and careful 
consideration. The hinderances too, of natural, and of super- 
natural light and knowledge, have been of the same kind. And 
as it is owned the whole scheme of Scripture is not yet under- 
stood ; so, if it ever comes to be understood, before the restitution 
of cdl (Ai»j7S,j" and without miraculous interpositions, it mast be 
in the same way as natural knowledge is come at : by the con- 
tinuance and progress of learning and of liberty;' and by par. 
ticular persons attending to, comparing, and pursuing, intimationa 
scattered up and down it, which are overlooked and disregarded 
by the generality of the world. For this is the way in which all 
improvements are made ; hy thoughtful men's tracing on obscure 
hints, dropped us by nature as it were, aceidenbilly, or which 
seem to come into our minds by chance. Nor is it at all incredible, 
that a book which has been so long in the possession of man- 
kind, should contain many truths as yet undiscovered. For, all 
the same phenomena, and the same faculties of investigation, 



* [The cloBtrine of " development has of lata 
Butler here shons the onl; > ^« d t d we i 
"Esaot thought, and ctu-efnl con detat un 
epeoious horesies, expound aiub rraas eg pass 
and recoova many prejudices or m sipprehena o 

We may hope for progresB n lieologj 0? 
development of new faets or faith, as Papists 
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from which such great discoveries in natural knowledge have 
been made in the present and last age, were eqnallj in the pos- 
session of mankind, several thousand years before. And possibly 
it might be intended, that events, ae they come to pass, should 
open and ascertain the meaning of several parts of Scripture. 

It may be objected, that this analogy fails in a material re- 
spect : for that natural knowledge is of little or no consequence. 
But I have been speaking of the general instruction which nature 
does or does not afford us. And besides, some parts of natural 
knowledge, in the more common restrained sense of the words, 
are of the greatest consequence to the ease and convenience of 
life. But suppose the analogy did, as it does not, fail in this 
respect; yet it might be abundantly supplied, from the whole 
constitution and course of nature ; which shows, that God does 
not dispense his gifts according to our notions of the advantage 
and consequence they would be of to us. And this in general, 
with his method of dispensing knowledge in particular, would 
together make out an analogy full to the point before us. 

But it may be objected still further and more generallj ; " The 
Scripture represents the world as in a state of ruin, and Chris- 
tianity as an expedient to recover it, to help in these respects 
where natuie fails: in particular, to supply the deficiencies of 
natural light Is it credible then, that so many ages should have 
been lut pass, before a matter of such a sort, of so great and so 
general importance, was made known to mankind; and then that 
it should be made known to so small a part of themf Is it con- 
ceivable, that this supply should be so very deficient, should have 
the like obscurity and doubtfulness, be liable to the lite perver- 
sions, in short, lie open to all the like objections, as the light of 
nature itself F* 

Without determining how far this, in fact, is so, I answer; il 
is by no means incredible, that it might be so, if the light of 
nature and of revelation be from the same hand. M'in are 
naturally liable to diseases: for which God, in his good provi- 
dence, has provided natural remedies. f But remedies existing 
in nature have been unknown to mankind for many ages; are 
tnowa but to few now; probably many valnabfe ones are not 
Known ytt. Great has been and is the obscurity and diffi-culty, 
- Chap. vi. t Chap. y. 
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in tLo nature an 3 appi (,ati n nf them Cin,umstinoLS teem 
often to make them ^eiy iin[.r per whcie they ari- absolutely 
necessary It i*" aflei long l^bor and study aud many unsuccess- 
ful endeaioro, that they aie bronght to be as u'setul as thej are, 
after high contempt and absolute ie|PLtion if tlie most useful we 
have; and after disputes and doubts, which hire seemed to be 
endless The best remedies too, when unskilfullj, much more 
when dishonestly applied, may produce new disease* , ind with 
the rightest application the success cf them is often doubtful 
In many cases they are not effectual where they are, it is often 
very slowly: and the applicition of them and the necessary 
regimen accompanying it, is not uncommonly so disagreeable, 
that some will not submit to them, ind saliify themselves with 
the excuse, that if they would it is not certain whether it would 
be successful. And many persons, who labor under diseases, for 
which there are known natural remedies, are not so happy as to 
be always, if ever, in the way of them. In a word, the remedies 
which nature has provided for diseases are neither certain, per- 
fect, nor universal. Aud indeed the same principles of arguing, 
which would lead us to conclude, that they must be so, would 
lead us likewise to conclude, that there could be no occasion for 
them ; i.e. that there could he no diseases at all. And therefore 
our experience that there are diseases, shows that it is credible 
beforehand, upon supposition nature has provided remedies for 
them, that these remedies may be, as by experience we find they 
are, neither ceitain, nor perfect, nor universal j because it shows, 
that the principles upon which we should expect the contrary are 
fallacious. 

And now, what is the just consetjuenee from all these things ? 
!Not that reason is no judge of what is offered to us as being of 
divine revelation. For this would be to infer that we are unable 
to judge of any thing, because we are unable to judge of all 
things. Reason can, and it ought to judge, not only of the 
meaning, but also of the morality and the evidence of revelation. 

First, It is the province of reason to judge of the morality of 
the Scripture; i.e. not whether it contains things different from 
what we should have expected from a wise, just, and good Being; 
(for objectiuns from hence have been now obvinted :) but whether 
it contains things plainly contradictory to wisdom, justice; or 
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goodDCsa; to wbat tbo ligtt of nature teicliea us of God AnU 
I know nothiu" of this sort objected igainst Scripture, eseeptm^ 
li b] f med upon ''uppo^itious, which would 

q lly lud h t h constitudc Q of natuie is contradictory 
t w 1 J g duess, whieli uiost certainly it is not. 

Th a deed s< ui p^rtu ular pieoepts in Sciipture, given 

to p I 1 pe so q ring actions, which wuald be immoral 

d w t 1 1 aucb proLeptfl But it is eisy to see, 

tb t 11 th f b kind, la tint the precept changes the 

wh I t f tb a& id of the action, and both oonatitutea 

dhwtht ttb unjust or imnioral, which, prior to the 
p pt ust b p[ d and really been so : which may well 
b f tbes precepts are cootrary to immutable 

m 1 ty If t w imanded, to cultivate tbe principles, 

d tfmth ptf treachery, ingratitude, cruelty; the 

m d w Id t alte the nature of the case or of the action, 

y f th t But it is quite otherwise in precepts, 

wh h q ly tb d iiig an external ai-tion : for instance, 

tak w y th p p t3 or life of any. For men have no 

bt th to 1 1 p perty, but what arises solely from the 
g t f ( d \\b n !h grant is revoked, they cease to have 

y ht t 11 th : and whea this revocation is made 

k w ly t poss ble it may be, it must cease to be un- 

jttdp thmf either. And though a course of ex- 
t al wb h w tb t commaad would be immoral, must 

mak n m 1 h 1 yet a few detached commands have no 
b t al t d y I thought proper to Bay thus much of 
th f w S ptur p J ts, which require, not vicious actions, 
b t wli h w IJ have been vicious, but for such pre- 

pt b cd tl y uetimes weakly urged as immoral, and 

g t w ht 13 1 d upon bjectinns drawn from them, 

T th m difficulty at all in these precepts, but 

wh ( f th b g offences : i.e.. from their being liable 

t b p t d d d they are, by wicked designing men, 

t th m t b d purposes; and perhaps to mislead ibe 

w k d b t And objections from this bead are not 
bj t ga t 1 t n; but against the whole notion of re- 

ligion, as a trial : and against the general constitution of nature. 
Secondly, Hcason is able to judge, and must, of the evidence 
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of revulutain, and of the objections ui^ed agaiDst that evidence : 
which shall be the subject of a followiug chapter.* 

The- consequence of the foregoing observations is, that the 
question upon mbich the truth of Christianity depends, isacarcely 
at all what objections there are against its scheme, since there 
are none against the morality of it, but what objections there are 
ogaitut its evidence; or, ■what proof there remains of it, after 
due allowances are made for the objections against that proof; 
because it has been shown, that the objections against Chris- 
tianity, as distinguished from objections against its evidence, are 
frivolous. For surely very little weight, if any at all, is to be 
laid upon a way of arguing and objecting, which, when applied 
to the general constitution of nature, experience shows not to be 
conclusive: and such, I think, is the whole way of objecting 
treated of throughout this chapter. It is resolvable into princi- 
ples, and goes upon suppositions, which mislead us to think, that 
the Author of nature would not act, as we experience he does; 
or would act, in such and such cases, as we experience he does 
Dot in like cases. But the unreasonableness of this vraj of ob- 
jecting will appear yet more evidently from hence, that the chief 
things thus objected against are justified, as shall be further 
shown,! by distinct, particular, and full analogies, in the consti- 
tution and course of nature. 

It is to be remembered, that, as frivolous as objections of the 
foregoing sort against revelation are, yet, when a supposed reve- 
lation is more consistent with itself, and has a more general and 
uniform tendency to promote virtue, than, ail circumstances con- 
sidered, could have been expected from enthusiasm and political 
views, this is a presucuptive proof of its not proceeding from 
them, and so of its truth ; because we are competent judges, what 
might have been expected from enthusiasm and political views.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OHEISTIANITT, CONSIDERED AS A SCHEME OR CONSTITUTION, 
IMPERFEOTLT COMPREHENDED. 

As hath beeo now tfaown,* the analogy of nature renders it 
highly credible beforehand, that, supposing a revelation to be 
made, it must contain many things very different from what we 
should have expected, and such as appear open to great objections : 
and that this observation, in good measure, takes off the force of 
those objections, or rather precludes them. It may be alleged, 
that this is a veiy partial answer to such objections, or a very 
unsatisfactory way of obviating them ; because it does not show 
at all, that the things objected against can be wise, just, and 
good; much less, that it is credible they are so. It will thei'e- 
fore be proper to show this distinctly; by applying to these 
objections against the wisdom, justice, and goodness of Chris- 
tianity, the answer abovef given to the like objections against 
the consljtotion of nature; before we consider the particular 
analogies in the latt«r, to the particular things objected against 
in the former. Now that which affords a sufficient answer to 
objections against the wisdom, justice, and goodness of the con- 
stitution of nature, is its being a constitution, a system, or 
scheme, imperfectly comprehended;' a scheme in which means 
are made use of to accomplish ends ; and which is carried on by 
genera] laws. For from these things it has been proved, not 
only to be possible, but also to be credible, that those things 
which are objected against may be consistent with wisdom, 
justice, and goodness ; nay, may be instances of them ; and even 

« In the foregoing ehapter. 

■]■ Part I. eb. rii., to which this all along refera. 

" ["It is the last step of reason 1o iinow there is an infinity of things 
wbioh enrpasa it." — PASCiE,. "The woJl of adamant which bounds human 
inquiry, has scareelj ever been discovered by anj adventurer, till he was 
aroused by the aboek that di'ove him back."— Sir Jas, MiCKturosH. " Of the 
dark parta of revelation there are two sorta : one which may be oleared op by 
the atudioQS! the other whii'h will always reEide within ihs shadow of God's 
throne wliere it would be impiely to intrude.'— Warbuhtob. " A Christianity 
Without mystery is as olipbilosuptiioal as it is o ns crip tural."— Angus.] 
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that the constitution and govermncnt of nature may be pcrfeut 
IQ ihe hit,heat possible degree. If Christianity then be a scheuiiJ, 
and of the like kind , it is evident, the like objections against it 
must admit of the like answer. And, 

I Chnitnuity lo a scheme, qnite beyond our comprehension. 

The moral government of God is exercised, by gradually con- 
ducting things 30 in the course of his providence, that every one, 
at length and upon the whole, shall receive according to his 
deserts ; and neither fraud nor violence, but truth and right, 
shall finally prevail. Christianity is a particular scheme under 
this general plan of Providence, and a part of it, conducive to 
its completion, with regard to mankind ; consisting itself also of 
various parts, and a mysterious economy, which has been carry- 
ing on from the time the world came into its present wretchej 
state, and is stili carrying on, for its recovery, by a divine per- 
son, the Messiah; who is to gather together in one the children 
of God, that are scattered abroad,* and establish an. everlasting 
kingdom, wherein dioelleth rigkleoumesa.-^ In order to it; after 
various manifestations of things, relating to this great and gene- 
ral scheme of Providence, through a succession of many ages : 
(For (Ae Sjnril of Christ which was in the ^rrophets, tmtijied he- 
Jbrehand Am offerings, and the glory that should follow : unto 
whora it was revealed, that not unto (hemteloes, hut unto us they 
did minister the things which are now reported unto us hy them, 
that have preached ike Gospel; which things the angels desire tc 
Icoh into .-J) — after various dispensations looking forward and pre- 
paratory to, this final salvation : in the fulness of time, when in- 
finite wisdom thought fit; He, heing in tlieformof God, — made 
himself of no reputation,, and took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men ; and being found 
in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient 
lo death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him, and given hivi a name, whidi is above every 
name : that at the name of Jesus every knee should botv, of 
things in heaven, and thinys in the earth, and things under the 
earth : and that every tongue should confess, that Jesus Christ it 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father.^ Parts likewise of this 
economy are the miraculous mission of the Iloly Ghost, and his 

• Jchn si. 6S. t 2 Peter liL 13. f I Pelor i. II, 12. | PhU, ii. [6A1.1 
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ordinary assistances given to good tiiea :^ the invisible govern- 
ment, which Christ at present exercises over his church : that 
which he himself refers to in these words : In my latJier's hoiuse 
are m,any mansions — IffO to prepare a place for yov,:* and hia 
future return ta judge ike world in righteowinms, and completely 
re-establish the kingdom of God. For the Father judgeth no 
man; but hath committed all judgment unto the Son: (hat all 
men should honor the Son, even as thfy honor llie Father.f All 
power is given unto him in heaven and in earth.'^ And he must 
reign, till he hath put aU enemies under Ms feet. Then comefh 
the ethd., when he sJiall have delivered up the kingdom, to God, 
even the Father; when he shall have put down alt rule, and all 
authority and power. And when all things shall he subdued 
unto him, (Aen shall the Son aho himself he subject unfo him thai 
put all things under him, that God maj/ he aU in aV § Surely 
little need be said to show, that this Bjstem, or scheme of things, 
is but imperfectly comprehended by us The Scripture expressly 
asserts it to be so. And indeed one oinnot read ^ passage re 
lating to this great nigstery of godhncts,\^ but what immediately 
runs up into something which shows us our ignuranop in it, as 
every thing in nature shows us our i^noiance m the constitu- 
tion of nature. And whoever Will seiiously consider (hat pait 
of the Christian scheme, which h revealed m Sciipture, will find 
so much more unrevealed, is will (.oniince him, that, to all the 
purposes of judging and objecting, we know as little of \t, as of 
the constitution of nature. Our ignorance, therefore, is as much 
an answer to our objections against the perfection of one, aa 
agpinst tl.'j perfection of the other. ^^ 

II. It is obvious too, that in the Christian dispensation, ss 
much as in the natural scheme of things, means are made use of 
to accomplish ends. 

The observation of this furnishes us with the same answer, to 
objections against the perfection of Christianity, as to objections 
of the like kind, against the constitution of nature. It show» 

>> [Tho influanocs ot the Holy Spirit are not onlj "gireii to good men,' but 
aiB sent upon many who live unoiindfnl of elemitri quickening their ron- 
IPienoea, enlighlening tlieir understandings and arreeting tbeir passions, *»d 
thus !l i! tbej are converted onto tlie truth in Christ,] 

• John xiv. 9. t J"!"" v. 22, 33. t Matt, iiviii. 18. 

1 1 Cor. sr, 23. U 1 Tim. iii, 18. 1[ P. 174, 4c. 
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the oredib hty, that the things objected a^iust, bow foolish* 
soever they appear to meo, may be the verj best mean' of ao- 
coniplibbiDg the yery be^it ends And their appcanng fool-ish- 
nf:!, 11 no prt'iiiiijption against this, in a scheme so gieatlj beyond 
our comprehension j- 

III The (redibihty, thit the Christian dispensation may have 
been, all nlong earned on by general laws J no less thin tbe 
course of nature, may require to be moie distinctly made out. 

Consider thaa, upon u haf ffioui I it is we say tbit the whole 
common ccuise of nutuie is c'snied on acctrdiBt; to gpneral fore 
ordained law. We know indeed se\eril A tbe jreneial hws of 
matter; and a great part of tbe natural bebaTior of living agents 
is reducible to general laws. But we know in a manner nothing, 
by what laws, storms, tempests, eaithquaUea fimme pestlence 
beeomo the instruments of destruction to mankm 1 \ id the 
laws by which persons born into the world at such i time and 
place are of such capacities, geniuses, tempers the laws by 
which thoughts come into our mind in a multitude ol eisea 
and by whicli innumerable things happen of the greite't influ 
ence upon tbe affairs and state of the world These laws are so 
wholly unknown to us, that we call the events which come to 
pass by them, accidental ; though all reasonable n en know i,er 
fainly, that there cannot, in reality be anysm,h thing as chance 
and conclude that the things wbicb have this appearan o aie the 
result of general laws, and may be reduced to then It s but 
an esceeding little way, and in but a very few respects that we 
can trace up the natural course of things before us to geuenl 
laws. It is only from analogy, that we conclude the whole of it 
to be capable of being reduced to them onlj from our seeing 
that part is so. It is from our finding that the course of mture 
in some respects and so far, goes on by general laws that we con 
elude this of tbe rest. 

If that be a just ground for su h a conelusioi t is a juat 
ground also, if not to conclude yet to apprehend to lender it 
Bupposable and credible, which ia su£B.cient fcr answering objec 
tions, that God's miraculous intet positions miy have been ill 
along in like manner, hy general Kws of wisdtm Thus that 
miraculous powers should be cieited at suci tiues upun ^ucJt 

• 1 Cor. i. [lS-26.] f Pp. 178 179 J Pp 1 0, Bl 
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occasions, in such degrees and manners, and with regard t'> sach 
persons, rather than others; that the affaii's of tne world, being 
permitted to go oa in their natural course so iar, should, just at 
such 3 point, have a new direction given them by miraculous in- 
terpositions; that these interpositions should he exactly in such 
degrees and respecls oaly ; all this may have been by general 
laws. These laws are indeed unknown to us : but no more un- 
known than the laws from whence it is, that some die as soon as 
they are born, and others live to estreme old age; that one man 
is so superior to another in understanding; with innumerable 
more things, which, as was before observed, we cannot reduce to 
any laws or rules, though it is taken for granted, they are aa 
much reducible to general ones, as gravitation. If the revealed 
dispensations of Providence, and miraculous interpositions, be 
by general laws, aa well as God's ordinary government in the 
course of nature, made known by reason and experience; there 
is no more reason to expect that every exigence, as it arises, 
should be provided for by these general laws or miraculous inter- 
positions, than that every exigence in nature should be, by the 
general laws of nature. Yet there might be wise and good 
reasons, why miraculou-s interpositions should be by general laws; 
and why these laws should not be broken in upon, or deviated 
from, by other miracles. 

Upon the whole then, the appearance of deficiencies and ir- 
regularities in nature is owing to its being a scheme but in part 
made known, and of such a certain particular kind in other re- 
spects. We see no more reason why the frame and course of 
nature should be such a scheme, than why Christianity should. 
And that the former is such a schema, renders it credible, that 
the latter, upon supposition of its truth, may be so too. And as 
it is manifest, that Christianity is a scheme revealed but in part, 
and a scheme in which means are made use of to accomplish 
ends, like to that of nature : so the credibility, that it niay have 
been all along carried on by general laws, no less than the course 
of natuie has been d st nctly p ove 1 Trom all tl is it is before 
hand ciedble that there m ^ht I th nk probable that there 
would, be tl e 1 ke appeannce of lefi enc e and reguk t es 
lu Christ anity s n njtare e t t Chr st t; would be 
liable 10 the 1 k object on as the frjm of natu e \.nl the^a 
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oOjcetions are answered by these observations concerniDg Chris- 
tianity; as the like objections against the frame of nature aro 
answered by the like observations concerning the frame of 
nature. 

Th tj t n. q t Ch t tj d d m fte f 

f t h g lb b ted th p d h pte 

d th m Id mad t th wisd m d d 

f t 1 b b d h h t h d 

g t th m th i 1 p d t h w tl t th p p 1 'j 
t p-tl tCht ymjb wdby 

p ! 1 full al ur \. d f th m 
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Th th bj t d t th h m f th pi th t 

t m to pp C d w 1 d t tb 'w t j 1 I 

f t cat m d t mpl h h d tl 
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f yppid t tn tthm \w 
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f th mil hm t t dl h d I d d t 
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■\\ k w h t w sel m t fi 1 1 d wh t 

courses wo take meiely as mean*) condociot; t those ends. But 
we are greatly i^noriint h w tar tbin^ are cinsidered by the 
Author of Ui ure under the single notion of me^na and ends; 
BO as that It may be said, this i merelj an eod, and that merely 
a means, in his regard. And whether there be not some peo'iliar 
absurdity in our very manner of conception, conccnting this 
matter, something contradictory arising from our extremely im- 
perfect views of things, it is impossible to say. 
s P. 172, 4c. 
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• ["Providanoe hurries not himself to display tg-daj tbe consequence of Uia 
prinoiplB he jeftordaj nnnouaoed. He will draw it out in the lapse of ages. 
Even necording to out peasoning logic is none the loss sure, because it is slow." 
— Odjzot on Civilization, Lect. I. 

How impressively is this aentiment su5tiiinsd by modem geology, and ag- 
tronolBj !] 
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Thehe is not, I think, any thing relating to Christianity, which 
has heea more ohjeoted against, than the mediation of Christ, in 
some or other of its parts. Yet upon thorough consideration, 
there seems nothing less justly liable to it.' For, 

I. The whole analogy of nature removes all imagined presump- 
tion agiunst the general notion of a Mediator hetweert God and 
man.'' For we find all living creatures are brought into the 
world, and their life in infancy is preserved, by the instrument- 
ality of others: and every satisfaction of it, some way or other, is 
bestowed by the like means. So that the visible government, 
which God exercises over the world, is by the instrumentality 
and mediation of others. How far his invisible government be 
or be not so, it is impossible to determine at all by reason. The 
supposition, that part of it is so, appears, to say the least, alto- 
gether as credible, as the contrary. There is then no sort of ob- 
jection, from the light Of nature, against the general notion of i 
mediator between God and man, considered as a doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, or as an appoiatuient in this dispensation: since we find 
by experience, that God does appoint mediators, to be the instru- 
ments of good and evil to us: the instrument of his justice and 
his mercy. And the objection here referred to is urged, not 
against mediation in that high, eminent, and peculiar sense, in 

' [" Philosophers loske shameful and dnngerous miatakeB, when ihey judge 
of the Divine eeonomy. He cannol, ths; Ull na, act thne, it nuald be coDtrary 
to hb wisdom, or his jaalice, Ac Bnt while they make these peremptory as- 
sertiona they show themselvea to be unaj:quaint«d with Ibe l\<udnmenlal rules 
of their own science, and with the origin of all late improvements. True 
phLioSLjphy would hegin the other way, with ot>&erTing the constitulion of the 
world, hun Qod has made us, and in what oircumatauci^ be bud placed ua, and 
lhe« from what lie has dons, form a sure judgment what he would do. Thus 
Edght they learn 'the invisible things of God from those whioh ar- oleatlj 

ir» and Al«s° of Phii^sopl,!/.] 
* I T'lo. ii. 6. 
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which Christ is our mediator; but absolutely against the whole 
notion itself of a mediator at all. 

11. As we must suppose, that the world is under the proper 
moral government of God, or in a state of religion, before we can 
enter into consideration of the revealed doctrine, concerning the 
redemption of it bj Christ: ao that supposition is here to be dis- 
tinctlj noticed. Now the divine moral government which reli- 
gion teaohes us, implies that the consequence of vice shall be 
niiseiy, in some future state, by the righteous jmJgment of God. 
That such consequent punishment shall take effect bj his appoint- 
ment, is necess^trily implied. But, as it is not in any sort to he 
supposed, that we are made acquainted with all the ends or 
reasons, for which it is fit that future punishments should be in- 
flicted, or why God has appointed such and such consequent 
misery to follow vice; and as we are altogether in the dark, how 
or in what manner it shall follow, by what immediate occasions, 
or by the instrumentality of what means; so there is no absurdity 
in supposing it may follow in a way analogous to that in which 
many miseries follow such and such courses of action at [U'esent; 
poverty, sickness, infamy, untimely death by disuases, death from 
the hands of civil justice. There is no absurdity in supposing 
future punishment may follow wickedness of course, as we speak, 
or in the way of natural consequence from God's original consti- 
tution of the world; from the nature he has given us, and from 
the condition in which he places us; or in a like manner, as a 
person rashly trifling upon a precipice, in the way of natural con- 
sequence, falls down; in the way of natural consequence of this, 
brealcs bis limbs, and in the way of natural consequenoe, without 
help, perishes. 

Some good men may perhaps be ofleuded with hearing it spoken 
of as a supposable thing that future punishments of wickedness 
may be in the way of natural consequence: as if this were taking 
the execution of justice out of the hands of God, and giving it to 
nature. But they should remembfr, that when things come to 
pass according to the course of nature, this does not hinder them 
from being his doing, who is the God of nature: and that the 
Scripture ascribes those punishments to divine justice, which are 
known tj be natural) and which must be called SO, when dis- 
tinguished from such as are miraculous. After all, this suppo- 
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Mtion, or rather this way of speaking, is here made use of only 
by way of illustratioa of the subject before ua. For ainoe it must 
be admitted, that the future puDlsbmetit of wicked&ess ia not a 
matter of arbitrary appointment, but of reason, equity, and justice ; 
it eomea for aught I see, to the same thing, whether it is sup- 
posed to be inflicted iu a way analogoua to that ia which tlie 
temporal punishments of vice and folly are inflicted, or in any 
other way. And though there were a differeuce, it is allowable, 
in the present case, to make tbia auppofiitiou, plainly not an in- 
credible one, that future punishment may follow wiokedneaa in 
the way of natural conseciwence, or according to some general 
laws of government already established in the uuiverse. 

III. Upon this supposition, or even without it, we may observe 
somewhat, much to the present purpose, in the constitution of 
nature or appointments of Providence : the provision which ia 
made, that all the had natural consequences of men's actions 
should not always actually follow; or that such bad consequences, 
as, according to the settled course of things, would inevitably 
have followed if not prevented, should, in certain degiees, be pre- 
vented. We arc aptipresumptuoualy to imagiue, that the world 
miijht have been so constituted, as that there would not have 
been any such thing aa misery or evil. On the contrary we find 
the Author of nature permits it : but then he has provided reliefs, 
and iu many cases perfect remedies for it, after some pains and 
difficulties; reliefs and remedies even for that evil, which is the 
fruit of our own misconduct; and which, iu the course of nature, 
would have continued, and ended in our destruction, but for such 
remedies. And this is an instance both of severity and of in- 
dulgence, in the constitution of nature. Thus all the bad conse- 
quences, now mentioned, of a man's trifling upon a precipice, 
might bo prevented. And though all were not, yet some of them 
might, by proper interposition, if not rejected :" by another's 
coming to the rash man's relief, with his own laying hold on that 
relief, in such sort as the case required. Persona may do a great 

" [The interpoaition of n mnn of known probity and worth often saves the 
thoughtless or the guilty from puniEhment. Mediation ia aeon in a thousand 
forms in the arrangemonls of Bui:ial lifei and the common senss of all mnukind 
approvea of il. The releaae of tlie offeodlog, by the intercession of the goo's- 
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deal themselves towards preventing the bad consequences of their 
follies: and more nsaj be done by themselves, together with the 
agaistaaoe of others their fellow-cientures ; which assistunoe nature 
requires and prompts us to. This is the geoeral constitution of 
the worid. 

Now suppose it had been so constituted, that after such aotions 
were done, as were foreseen naturally to draw after them misery 
to the doer, it should have been no more in human power to have 
prevented that naturally consequent misery, in any instance, than 
it ia in all : no one can say, whether sui;h a more severe constitu. 
tion of things might not yet have been really good. But, on the 
contrary, provision being made by nature, that we may and do, 
to so great degree, prevent the bad natural effects of our follies; 
this may be called merej or compassion in the original constitu- 
tion of the world' compissioa, a* distinguished from goodness in 
gonerai. And, the whole known coustitution and course of thiugs 
affording us lustduces of such cumpasaton, it would be accoiding 
to the analogy of mture, to hope, th<it however ruinous the 
natural consequences of vice might be, from the general laws of 
(Jod's government over the unnerse, jet provision might be 
made, possibly might have been ougiuallj made, for prcventia^ 
those ruinous consequences from inevitablj tollowmg at kast 
from following universally, and in jU i,jsea 

Many, I am sensible, will wonder at finding this made a question, 
or spoken of as in any degree doubtful. The generality of man- 
kind are so far from having that awful sense of things, which tha 
present state of vice and miseiy and darkness seems to make but 
reasonable, that they have scarce any apprehension or thought at 
all about this matter, anyway: and some serious persons may 
have spoken unadvisedly concerning it. But let us observe, 
what me experience to be, and what, from the very conslitutioa 
of nature cannot but be, the consequences of irregular and dis- 
orderly behavior: even of such rashness, wilfulness, neglects, as 
we scarce call vicious. Now it is natural to apprehend, that the 
bad consequences of irregularity will be greater, in proportiou as 
the irregularity is so. And there is no comparison between these 
.■iregularities, and the greater instances of vice, or a dissolute 
profligate disregard to all religion; if there be any thing at all in 
religion. For consider what it is for creatures, moral agents, 
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preauniptuouslj to introduce that confusion and mi'^ery ioto the 
kingdom of God, which mankind have in fact introdnced : to 
blaspheme the Sovereign Lord of ali; to contemn his anthority; 
to be injarious, to ihe degi'ee thej are, to their tellow creatures, 
tbe creatures of G-od. Add that the effects of vice in the present 
world are often extreme misery, irretrievable ruin, and even 
death : and upou patting all this together, it will appear, that as 
DO one can say, in what degree fatal the unprcvented eonsequcncea 
of vice may be, according to the general rule of divine govern- 
ment; so it is by no means Intuitively certain, how far these 
oonset^uences could possibly, in the nature of the thing, be pre- 
vented, consistently with the eternal rule of right, or with what 
ia, in fact, the moral constitution of nature. However, there 
would be large ground to hope, that the universal government 
was not so severely strict, but that there was room for paidon, or 
for having those penal consequences prevented. Yet, 

IV. There seems no probability, that any thing we could do 
would alone and of itself prevent them ; prevent their following, 
or being inflicted. Jiut one would think at least, it were impos- 
sible that the contrary should be thought certain. For we are 
not acquainted with the whole of the case. We are not informed 
of all the reasons, which render it fit that future punishments 
should be inflicted: and therefore cannot know, whether any 
thing we eould do would make such an alteration, as to reader it 
fit that they should be remitted. We do not know what the 
wKole natural or appointed consequences of viee are ; nor in what 
way they would follow, if not prevented : and therefore can in no 
sort say, whether we could do any thing which would be sufficient 
to prevent them. Our ignorance being thus manifest, let ua 
recollect the analogy of nature or Providence. For, though this 
may be but a slight ground to raise a positive opinion upon, in 
this matter; yet it is sufficient to answer a mere arbitrary asser- 
tion, without any kind of evidence, ui^ed by way of objection 
against a doctrine, the proof of which is not reason, but revela- 
tion. Consider then: people ruin their fortunes by extravagance; 
they bring diseases upon themselves by escess; they incur the 
penalties of civil laws; and surely civil government is natural; 
will sorrow for these follies past, and behaving well for the future, 
done and >f itself prevent the natural consequences of them ? 
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On the contrary, men's natural abilities of helping themselves 
are often impaired; or if not, yet tbey are forced to be beholden 
to tbe afisistance of others, upon several accoants, and in differ- 
ent ways; assistance which they would have had no occasion for, 
had it not been for their miseonduct; but which, ia the disad- 
vantageous condition they have reduced tbevaselves to, is abso- 
lutely necessary to their recovery, and retrieving their affairs. 
Since this is our ease, considering ourselves merely as inhabitantsi 
of this world, and as having a temporal interest here, under the 
natural government of God, vfhich however has a great deat 
moral in it; why is it not suppoaable that this may be our case 
also, in our more important capacity, as under his perfect moral 
government, and having a more general and future interest 
depending?' If we have misbehaved IB this higher capacity, 
and rendered ouraelves obnoxious to the future punishment, 
which God baa annexed to vice: it is plainly credible, that 
behaving well for the time to come may be — not useless, God 
forbid— but wholly insufficient, alone and of itself, to prevent 
that punishment : or to put us iu the condition which we should 
have been in, had we preserved our innocence. 

Though we ought to reason with all reverence, whenever we 
reason concerning the divine conduct : yet it may be added, that 
it is clearly contrary to all our notions of government, as well as 
to what is, in fact, the general constitution of nature, to suppose, 
that doing well for the future should, lu all cases, prevent all the 
judicial bad consequences of having done evil, or all the punish- 
ment annexed to disobedience. We have manifestly nothing 
from whence to determine, in what degree, and in what cases, 
reformation would prevent this punishment, even supposing that 
it would in some. And though the efficacy of repentance itself 

' [Mk. Heituin notices a distinoliion between tbe facta of revelation, and i(s 

prindples tbiiD nith its facts. "The reTeolod facts are epscisl and siogslsr, 
trom tbe nature of the cuee, but the revealed principles nre oomiaon to oil the 
wotka of God ; and if the Anthor of nature be the author of graoe, it may be 
expected that the priBeiples displa-jed in them still be the same, and form a 
connecting link bettteeD them. In this identity of princijih, lies the analog; 
of natural and revealed religion, !n Butler's sease of the ward. The Inoama. 
tion is a fact, and cannot be paralleled by nnj thing in natore : the dootrina 
tif mediation ia a principle, and la abundantly esempliied ih nature."— ffsiaj 
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alone, to prevent what riantlncl had reniJered themselves ob- 
aosious to, and recover what they had forfeited, is now insisted 
upon, in opposition to Christianity; yet, by the general preva- 
lence of propitiatory sacrifices over the heathen world, thia notion 
of repentaDce alone being Buffieient to expiate gnilt, appears to 
be contrary to the general sense of mankind.^ 

Upon the whole then ; had the laws, the general laws of Cod's 
government been permitted to operate, without any interposition 
in our behalf, the future punishment, for aught we know to 
the contrary, or have any reason to think, must inevitably have 
followed, notwithstanding any thing we could have done to pro- 
vent it. 

V. In this darkness, or this light of nature, call it which you 
please, revelation comes in; and confirms every doubting fear, 
which eonld enter into the heart of man, concerning the future 
unprevented consequence of wickedness. It supposes the world 
to be in a state of ruin (a supposition which seems the very 
ground of the Christian dispensation j and which, if not provable 
by reason, yet is in no wise contrary to it;) and teaches us too, 
that the rules of divine government are such, as not to admit of 
pardon immediately and directly upon repentance, or by the sole 
efficacy of it. But teaches at the same time, what nature might 
justly have hoped, that the moral government of the universe 
was not so rigid, but that there was room for an interposition, to 
avert the fatal consequences of vice ; which therefore, by this 
means, does admit of pardon. Revelation teaches ns, that the 
unknown laws of God's more general government, no less than 
the particular laws hy which we esperience he governs us at 
present, are compassionate,* as well as good in the more general 
notion of goodness : and that he hath mercifully provided, that 
there should be an interposition to prevent the destruction of 
human kind; whatever that destruction unprevented would have 
been. God so loved the world, fliat he gave Ms only hegotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth, not, to be sure, in a speculative, 
but in a practical sense, that whomever helieveth in Mm,, should 

^ [The Etudent will find tlie inaileqaaoy of repenfanoe to osooel guilt, baauli. 
ftilly ashibitad by WatlaNO, Mor. Scianca: MiSEg, Atonemaati HiinB. 
Living Temple.] 

• P 232, ke. 
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not pet fefi .-* ^ave his Son in the same way of goodnow ix> the 
world, as he a,ffords particular persons the friendly asKstauee of 
their fellow-creatures, when, without it, their temporal ruin would 
be the certain consequence of their follies : in the same way of 
gooduess, I say, though in a transcendent and infinitely higher 
degree. And the Son of God loved ms, and gave himself for us, 
with a love, which ho himself compares to that of human friend- 
ship : though, in this case, all comparisons must fail infinitely 
short of the thing intended to he illustrated by them. He inter- 
posed in such a manner as was necessary and effectual to prevent 
that execution of justice upon sinners, which God had appointed 
should otherwise have been executed upon them ; or iu such a 
manner, as to prevent that punishment from actually following, 
which, according to the general laws of divine government, must 
have followed the sins of the world, had it not been for such 
interposition."!" 

If any thing here said should appear, upon first thought, in- 
consistent with divine goodness ; a second, I am persuaded, will 
entirely remove that appearance. For were we to suppose the 
constitution of things to be such, as that the whole creation must 

• John iiL IB. 

t It cannot, I enppoee, be imngined, even by tte moat cnrsorj reader, tbal 
it is, in anj sort, nffirmecl or implied in lUij tbing snid In tbis obapfer, tbat 
none cnn have the boiiefit of the general redemption, bat such as have Ihe 
advnnlsgo of being mode acquainted with it in the preasnt life. But it maj 
bo needful to mention, that Eeverat questions, whicli Save been brouglit into 
tie subject before ns, and determined, are not in the least entered into here, 
questions ivblcb have lieen, I fear, rashly determined, and perhaps viih equal 
rashness contrary nays. For inftnnee, whether God could liove saved the 
world by other menne than tho death of Christ, conaistently with the gene, 
ml laws of his government. And had not Christ come intn tbe world, what 
would hnve been the future oondiUon of the better sort of men ; those jUBt per- 
sons over the face of the e»rlh, for whom Monassee in hia prsjers assorts, re. 
nenlsttce wrs not eppointed. The meaning of Ihe lirf t nf tliese questions is 
^toetly atnbiguoHs ; and neither of Ihem ran properly he answered, without 
going upon that infinitely nbenrd supposition, that wo know the whole of the 
cose. And perhaps the vary inquiry, What wMd have folUmed, if God lijd 
«o( done cw he Sns, may hove in it soma very grent impropriety; and ought 
not to be carried on any further than is necessary to help our partial and 
Inniequate ooneapiions of things. 

• Oio "rili:-i>r of llannsBi's" i? one of the a]j(ji:r)T)ial IwnSs of tlin Old Ti^alsraent, whick 
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have ppiislied, Lad it not been for something, which tod had 
appointed should he, in order to preTent that ruin : eveo this 
supposition would not be ioconsiatent, to any degree, with the 
most absolutely perfect goodness. Stil! it may be thought, tliat 
this whole manner of treating the subject before iia supposes 
mautind to be naturally in a very strange state. And truly so 
it does. But it is not Christianity which has put us into this 
state. Whoever will consider the manifold miseries, and the 
extreme wickedness of the world ; that the best have great 
wrongnesses within theniselves, which they complain of, and 
endeavor to amend ; but that the generality grow more profligate 
and corrupt with age; that even moralists thought the present 
state to be a state of punishment : and, that the ejrth our habi- 
tation has the appearances of being a ruin : whoever, I say, will 
consider all these, and some other obvious things, will think he 
has little reason to object against the Scripture account, that 
mankind is in a stiite of degradation ; against this being the 
fact : bow difficult soever he may think it to account for, or even 
to form a distinct conception of the occasions and circumstances 
of it. But that the crime of our first parents was the occasion 
of our being placed in a more disadvantageous condition, is a 
thing throughout and particularly analc^us to what we see in 
the daily course of natural providence ; as the recovery of the 
world by the interposition of Christ has been shown to be so in 
general. 

VI. The particular manner in which Christ interposed in the 
redemption of the world, or hia office as Mediator', in the lai^est 
sense, between God, and man, is thus represented to ns in the 
Scripture. He is the light of the world;* the revealer of the 
wil! of God in the most eniiuent sense. He is a propitiatory 
sacrificejf the Lamb of ffo(?.-J and, as he voluntarily offered 
himself up, he is styled our High Priest.§ And, which seems 
of peculiar weight, he is described beforehand in the Old Testa- 
ment, under the same characters of a priest, and an es|iiatory 
victim. II And whereas it is objected, that all this is mei'ely by 

• John i., nnd viii. 12. 

t Rom. iii. 25, t. II : I Cor. t. 7 ; Eph. V. 3 r 1 John il. 2 : Matt x.tv! 28. 

j John L. 29, 36, and throiighuut Iha book iif Revelation. 

J Throughout the epistle to the Hebrews. 

Haa.m. Run. is. 24 1 Ps. os i. 
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way of allusion to l!ie aacrificeB of the Hotalc law, lie Apostle 
on the contrary afErniH, that the Jaw was a gliadow of good things 
to come, and not the ver^ image of the things:* and that the 
primt» that offer gifts according to the law — serve tinto the ex- 
ample and shadow of heavenly things, as Monei was admonished 
of God, when he was about to make the tabernacle. For see, 
saith he, that thou make all things according to the pattern 
showed to thee iti the mount •.'f i.e. the Levitical priesthood was & 
ehadow of the priesthood of Christ; in like manner as the taber- 
nacle made by Moses was according to that showed him in the 
mount. The priesthood of Christ, and the tabernacle in the 
mount, were the originals; of the former of which the Levitical 
priesthood was a type; and of the fatter the tabernacle made by 
Moses was a copy. The doctrine of this epistle then plainly is, 
that the legal sacrifices were allusions to the great and final 
atonement to be made by the blood «f Christ; and not that this 
was an allusion to those. Nor can any thing be more express 
and determinate than the following passage. /( is not possible 
that the blood of bulls and of goats should lake awy xi'n. 
Wherefore when he cnmeth into the world, he laith, Saci-ifce 
and offering, i.e. of bulls and of goats, thou wouldest not, hut a 
body haM thoupr^ared me. Lo! I come to do thyioHl, God. 
By tehich loill we are sanctified, through the offering of the body 
ofJesm Christ once for aU-X And to add one passage more of 
the like kind : Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many : 
and unto them that look for him shall he appear the second time, 
without sin ; i.e. without bearing sin, as he did at his first 
coming, by being an offering for it; without having our iniqui- 
ties again laul upon him, without being any more a sin-offering: 
— unto them that look for him sluiJI he appear the second time, 
without sin, unto salvation § Nor do the inspired writers at oil 
confine themaelves to this manner of speaking concerning the 
satisfaction of Christ; hut declare an efficacy in what he did and 
suffered for us, additional to and beyond mere instruction, ex- 
ample, and government, in great variely of expression : Tliat 
Jfism should die for that nation, the Jews : and not for that 
nation only, but that also, plainly by the efficacy of his death, 

♦ HcL. ^1. t "8b VIII. 4, 5. 

tH.b X 4, ■., 7, 9, 10. iH.h.,x.2S. 
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he should gatJier together in one the children of God that were 
scattered abroad ;* that he suffered for sins, (he just for the uji- 
jtist :f that he gave his life, himself, a ransom ;J that we are 
bought, hougkt with a price :% that he redeemed ua with his 
blood: redeemed us frovi the curse of the late, being made a 
curse for its.'|| that he ia our advocate, isitercessor, and propitia- 
tion :^ that he was made perfect, or coasunimate, through suffer- 
ingi ; and being thus made perfect, he became the author of sal- 
vation :** that God was in Christ reconciling the world to him- 
self; by the death of his Son, hi/ the cross; not imputing their 
trespasses unto them .'ff and lastly, that through death he destroyed 
hivi. that had tlie power of death.T^ Christ having thus humbled 
himself, and become obedient to death, even the death of the cross; 
God also hath highli/ exalted Mm, and given him a name, which 
is above every name : hath given ail things into his hands : hath 
committed all Judgment anfo him ; that ail men should honor the 
Son, even as tlt^ honor the Father.^% For, worlhj/ is the Lamb 
that was slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honor, and glori/, and blessing. A.nd e^ery tTea- 
bare which is in heaven, and on the earth, heard I, sar/ing, Bless- 
ing, and honor, and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb forever and e)ier.[||| 

These passages of Soriptare seem to comprehend and espresB 
the chief parts of Christ's office, as Mediator between God and 
man, so far, I mean, as the nature of this his office is revealed; 
and it is nsuallj treated of by divines under three heads. 

First, He was, by way of eminence, the Prophet; that Pro- 
phet that should come into the world,^*^ to declare the divine 
vill. Ho published anew the law of nature, which luen had 
corrupted; and the very knowledge of which, to some degree, 
was lost among them. He taught mankind, taaght us authorita- 
tively, to live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world, 
in expectation of the future judgment of God. He conftrmed 

* John xi. 61, S3. t 1 Pot- i"- 13- 

t Blatt. xa. 28 : Mark i. 45 : 1 Tim. ii. 6. 

gSPeUill: Rer.xiv.4: 1 Cor. vi. 20. 

]| lPet.i. 19: Rev. V, 9: Gal. iil. 13. ^ Heb. vii. 25: 1 J"hn ii, T, 3. 

«s Heb. ii. 10.: v, 9. tt ^ Cor, t. 19; Kom. v. 10 : Eph. ii. 1«. 

tt Heb. ii. 14. See nlso It remarkable pses&ge in the book of Job, xixiiL 34. 

|g PUU. ii. 8, 9 : JohQ iii. 3b, and v, 22, 23. || Rev, v. 13, 13. It John vi. 14. 
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the tratt of this moral system of nature, and gave us additional 
evidence of it; the evidence of testimouy.* He distinctly 
revealed the manaer, in which &od would he worshipped, the 
efficacy of repeotanoe, and the rewards and punishments of a 
future life. Thus he was a prophet in a sense iu which no other 
ever was. To which is to he added, that he set us a perfect e3> 
ample, that we should follow his steps. 

Secondly, He has a kingdom which is not of this world. Ha 
founded a Church, to be to mankind a standing memorial of 
religion, and invitation to it; which he promised to be with 
always even to the end. He esercises an invisible government 
over it, himself, and by his Spirit : over that part of it which ia 
militant here on earth, a government of discipline, for the per- 
fecting of the saints, for the edifying Ms body: till we all come 
in iJie unity of t!te faith, and of the knoioledge of the Son. of 
God, unto a perfect man, unfo the meajmre of the stature of the 
fulness of (7Am!.f Of this Church, all persons scattered over 
the world, who live in obedience to his laws, are members. For 
these he is gone to prepare a place, and will come again to re- 
ceive them, unto him^sclf, that where he is, there Acy may he also; 
and reign with Mm forever and ever-'f and likewise to take 
vengeance on them tJiat know not God, and ohm/ not his 
Gospel.% 

Against these parts of Christ's office I find no objections, but 
what are fully obviated in the beginning of tliis chapter. 

Lastly, Christ offered himself a propitiatory sacrifice, and 
made atonement for the sins of the world; which is mentioned 
last, in regard to what is objected against it. Sacrifices of expia- 
tion were commanded the Jews, and obtained among most other 
nations, from tradition, whose original probably was revelation. 
And they were continually repeated, both occasionally, and at the 
returns of stated times; and made up great part of the external 
religion of maahind. Biit now once in the end of the world 
Christ appeared to put away sin hy the sacrifice of Minsdf.'^ 
This sacrifice was, in the highest degree and with the moat ex- 
tensive influence, of that efficacy for obtaining pardon of sin, 
which the healhens may be supposed to have thought their sacn 

■ p. 183, &,a. f Eph. iv. 12, 13. % Joliii slv. S, 3; Rev. in. 21, aud li, IS 
I 2 Thesa. i. S. || Heb. is.. 26. 
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fioe^ to have been ini which the Jtw sb 8acrifii.es really were 
in srane dei^iLe ind with legard to aome ppnons ' 

How and in wh t piTticuIar woy it h d this efficacy, there ire 
not wantiiif; persona who have endeavor d to explain but I Jo 
mt find th-it the Scripture h^'^ espial r ed it We seen to he 
very much m the dirk concerning th" cunner in which the 
ancients undprstuod atonement to be nade, i e pardon to be 
obtained hy saonfioes And if the Sc ipture haa, ^s surely it 
haa, left tbia matter of the satisfaction of Chiist mysterious left 
Bomewhit in it unievealed, all conieetnrea about it mu'.t he it 
not evidently ibaurd, yet at leist nneeitain Ntr b^s any one 
reason to complain fir want of fuithei infoiiuatiuQ, unleM he can 
show his claim to it 

Some hi^e endeavored to explain the efficacy of what Chri=t 
has done and suffered fjr us, heyond what the Scripture his 
authrnzed others, piohihly because th y could not explain it, 
have been for taking it away, and confining his office is Ke- 
dtcmer of the world to his instraction, eiimple, and government 
ot the church Whereis the doctrine of the Gospel appears to 
be, not only that he taught Ihe efficicy of repentance, but ren 
dered it of the efficacy of which it i' by wh it he did and 
suffered tor us that he obtained for us the benefit of hn in^ our 
repentinee accepted unto eternal hfe not truly that he levelled 
to sinners, thit they were m a capicity of saliation and how 
they might obtain it, hut moieo^er that he put them into this 
capieity ot sahati o, ly whit he did md suffeied for them, put 
ns into 1 capacity of eaeapin!^ tuture pnoishinent, and obtaining 
luture happinC'fs And it is our wisdom th inkfully to accept 
the benefit, hy perfoimma' the conditions upon which it is 
(ffered ou cur pait, without disputing how it wis j,«vcured on 
his Tor, 

VII Since we neither knew hy what means pumshnient in a 
futuie state would have followed wickedne>^ m this ncr in what 
manner it would have been inflicted, had it not been prevented; 
nor all the reasons why its infliction would have been needful, 
nor the particular nature of that state of happiness, which Christ 
is gone to prepare for his disciples: and since we are ignorant 

'[Ognsalt MiOEE, on Atonoineiit! Stapfebt InEliluLLones : Tvnnu-ns, I>» 
Salirfaotione : Chalhetis, Discmirsos : Owes, Salic, of Christ,] 
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how far any thing which we could do, would, alone and of itself, 
have been effectual to prevent that punishment to which we were 
obnoxious, and recover that happiness which we had forfeited, 
it is most evident we are not judges, anteeedenlJy to revelation, 
whether a, mediator was or was not necessary, to obtnin those 
ends ; to prevent that future punishment, and bring mankind to 
the final happiness of their nature. For the very same reasons, 
upon supposition of the necessity of a mediator, we are no more 
judges, antecedently to revelation, of the whole nature ot his 
office, or of the several parts of which it consists; or of wha.t was 
fit and requisite to be assigned him, in order to accomplish the 
ends of divine Providence in the appointment. Hence it follows, 
that to object against the espedienej or usefulness of particular 
things, revealed to have been done or suffered by him, because 
we do not see how they were conducive to those ends, is highly 
absurd. Yet nothing is more common to be met with, than this 
absurdity. If it be acknowledged beforehand, that we are not 
judges in the ease, it is evident that no objection can, with any 
shadow of reason, be urged against any particular part of Christ's 
mediatorial office revealed in Scripture, till it can be shown posi- 
tively not to be requisite or conducive to the ends proposed to be 
accomplished; or that it is in itself unreason ble 

There is one objection made against the sat faction f Chr st, 
which looks to be of this positive k nd that the doctrine of his 
being appointed to suffer for (he ns of the wo Id repre ents 
God as being indifferent whether he pun shed the nn ent or 
the guilty. Now from the foregoing, ob e vat ns we may see 
the extreme slightness of all such bject ons and (tl igh t is 
most certain all who make them do of e the cons q ence) that 
they conclude altogether as much a^a net God s wh le oig nal 
constitution of nature, and the whole la ly eo rse of d me Provi- 
dence in the governineiit of the world, (i.e. against the whole 
scheme of Theism and the whole notion of religion,) as against 
Christianity. For the woild is a constitution or system, whose 
parts have a mutual leference to each other; and there is a 
scheme of things gradually carrying on, called the course of na- 
ture, to the carrying on of which God has appointed us, in various 
ways, to contribute. And when, in the daily course of natural 
providence, it is appointed that Innocent people should suffer for 
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the faults of the guilty, this is liable to the very same ohjection, 
as tte instauce we are now eonsidering. The iufinitelj grea-toi 
iaiportancc of that appointment of Chriatiaoity, which is objected 
against, does not binder but it may be, as it plainly is, ao ap- 
pointment of the very aanio kind, with wbat the world aftbrds ua 
daily esamples of. Nay, if there were any force at all in the ob- 
jection, it would bo stronger, in one respect, against natural 
proyidenoe, than against Christianity: becaiise under the former 
we are in many cases commanded, and even necessitated wliether 
we will or no, to suffer for the faults of others; whereas the suffer- 
ings of Christ were voluntary. 

The world's being under the rigtteous government of Goi 
does indeed imply, that finally, and upon the whole, every one 
shall receive according to his personal deserlfi \ and the general 
doctrine of the whole Scnpture is, that this shall be the comple- 
tion of the divine government. But during the progress, and, 
for aught we know, even in order to the eompletioa of this moral 
scheme, vicarious punishments may be fit, and absolutely neces- 
sary. Men by their follies run themselves into extreme distress; 
into difficulties which would be absolutely fatal to them, were it 
not for tho interposition and assistance of others. God commanda 
by the law of nature, that we afford them this assistance, in manj 
cases where we cannot do it without very great paias, and labor, 
and sufferings to ourselves. We see in what variety of ways one 
person's sufferings contribute to tte relief of another; and how, 
or by what particular means, this comes to pass, or follows, from 
the eonstttutioQ and laws of nature, which came under our notice : 
and, being familiarized to it, men are not shocked with it. 80 
that the reason of their insisting upon objections of the foregoing 
kind against the aatisfaction of Christ is, either that they do not 
consider God's settled and uniform appointments as his appoint- 
ments at all; or else they forget that yiearious punishment is a 
providential appointment of every day's experience. And then, 
from their being unacquainted with the more general laws of 
nature or divine government over the world, and not seeing how 
the sufferings of Christ eonld contribute to the redemption of it, 
unless by arbitrary and tyrannical will, they conclude his suffer 
ings could not contribute to it any other way. And yet, what 
has been often alleged in justification of this doctrine, even ixifo. 
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the apparent natural tendency of this method of our redemption; 
its tendenoj to vindicate the authority of God's laws, and deter 
his creatures from sinj this has never yet been answered, and is 
I think plainly unanswerable: though I am far from thinking it 
an account of the whole of the case. But, without taking this 
into consideration, it abundantly appears, from the observations 
above made, that this objection is not aa objection against Chris- 
tianity, but against the whole general constitution of nature. 
And if it were to be considered as an objection against Chris- 
tianity, or considering it as it is, an objection against the consti- 
tution of nature; it amounts to no more in conclusion than this, 
that a divine appointment cannot be necessary or expedient, be- 
cause the objector does not discern it to be so: though he must 
own that the nature of the case is such, as renders him incapable 
of judging, whether it be so or not; or of seeing it to be neces- 
sary, though it were so I 

It is indeed a matter of great patience to reasonable men, to 
find people ai^uing in this manner: objecting against the credi- 
bility of such particular things revealed in Scripture, that they 
do not see the necessity or expediency of them. For though it 
is highly right, and the most pious eiiercise of our understanding, 
to inquire with due reverence into the ends and reasons of God's 
dispensations : yet when those reasons are concealed, to ai^e from 
our ignorance, that such dispensations cannot be from God, is in- 
finitely absurd. The prcsumptioa of this k d t bj t 
seems almost liet in the folly of tiiem. And th f Uy t h m 
is jet greater, when they are urged, as usually h j t 

things in Christianity analogous or like to thos t 1 d p sa 
tions of Providence, which are matter of esper L t a 

be kept to: and if any part of the Scripture t t tl 

demption of the world by Christ can be show t b lij 
trary to it, let the Scripture, in the name of G d b p 

But let not such poor creatures as we are, go o bj t t 

nn infinite scheme, that we do not see the necessity or usefulness 
of all its parts, and call this reasoning; and, which still fuither 
heightens the absurdity in the present case, parts which we are 
not actively concerned in. For it may be worth mentioning. 

Lastly, That not only the reason of the thing, but the whole 
lualogy of nature, should teach us, not to espect to have the like 
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information conceroiDg the divine conduct, as concerning oar 
own dnly 6jd instructs us bj experience, (for it is not reason, 
but experience wliich. instructs ua,) wliat good or bad conse- 
quenoes will follow from our acting in such and such roauners : 
and by this he directs ua how we are to behave ourselves. But, 
though we are sufficiently instructed for the common purposes of 
life; yet it is but an almost iufiuitelj small part of natural provi- 
dence, which we are at all let into. The case is the same with 
regard to revelation. The doctrine of a mediator between God 
and man, against which it is objected, that the expediency of 
Bome tbiugs in it is not understood, relates only to what was done 
on God's part in the appointment, and on the Mediator's .' 



of it. For what is requi 
dispensation. 



•ed of us, in consequence of 
which none can 



complain for want of information. The constitution of the world, 
and God's natural government over it, is all mystery, as much as 
the Christian dispensation. Yet under the first he has given 
men all things pertaining to life; and under the other all things 
pertaining unto godliness. And it may be added, that there is 
nothing hard to be accounted for in any of the common precepts 
of Christianity : though if there were, surely a divine command 
is abundantly sufficient to lay ua under the strongest obligations 
to obedience. But the fact is, that the reasons of all the Chris- 
tian precepts are evident. Positive institutions are manifestly 
necessary to keep up and propagate religion among mankind. 
And our duty to Christ, the internal and external worship of 
him; this part of the religion of the Gospel manifestly arises 
out of what he has done and suffered, Ma authority and 
dominion, and the relation which he is revealed to stand ia 
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It has been thought bj some ppr« us that if the evidence of 
revelation appears doubtful this itself turns into a pt&itive ai^' 
ment agmnst it : because it cannot he supposed that if it wero 
true, it would be left to subsist upon doubtful evidence And 
the objection against revelation fiom its njt being universal is 
often insisted upon as of gieat weight 

The weakness of thme cpinions niaj he shown hy olserving 
the suppositioija on which they are fjundel wh ch an, really 
Buch as these; thit it cannot be thought (rod would hi\e be- 
stowed any favor at all upm us unlets in the decree which we 
think he might ind lihich we iraa^inp would be ino^t to our 
particular advantage inl ilao thft it cann t be thiught ho 
would bestow a fa\or upon any unles-' he bestowed the same 
upon all; suppositions whioh we find coutndicteJ not hy a few 
instances in Gfod a natunl government of the world but by the 
general analogy of natuie tigether 

Peraons who speak of the evidence of religion as d ubtfu!, 
and of this supposed dcubtiulness as a positive arf,un]i,nt against 
it, should he put upfu Lonsidenng what thdt evidence is which 
thej' act upon with regard to their ten poral interests It is not 
only estremely diflieult but id many cases absolutely impossible, 
to balance pleasure and pun satistactuu and unea'^iness so as to 
. be able to say on which side is the overplus There are the like 
difficulties and impossibilities in making the due allowances for a 
change of temper an 1 taste for satiety disgusts lU health anj 
of which render men incapable of enjoying after they have ob- 
tained what they most eagerly desired Numberless ton are the 
accidents, besides thaf one of tintimely death whn,h miy even 
probably disappoint tLe best couLoited schemes and strong 
objections are often see i to he against them not to he removed 
or answered, bat whiel seem oveilajancel by reasons on the 
other side; 60 &•, (hat the ceiii n d fEtiltiei and dingers of the 
pursuit are, bj evciy out, thought justly disregarded upon 
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account of ilie appearing greater advantages in case of success, 
though there be but littie prohahilitj of it. Lastlv, e-very one 
observes our liablenesa, if we be not upon our guard, to be 
deceived by tte falsehood of men, and the false appearances of 
things : and this danger must be greatly increased, if there be a, 
Btroug bias within, suppose from indulged pasaiou, to favor the 
deceit. Hence arises that great uncertainty and doubtfulness of 
proof, wherein our temporal interest really consists ; what are the 
most probable means of attaining it; and whether those means 
will eventually be miccesx/ul. And numberless instances there 
are, in the daily coui^e of life, in which all men think it reason- 
able to engage in pursuits, though the probability is greatly 
against succeeding; and to mate such provision for themselves, 
as it is supposable they mnj have occasion for, though the plain 
acltnowledged probability is, that they never shall, 

Those who think the objection against revelation, from its light 
not being universal, to be of weight,' should observe, that the 
Author of nature, in numberless instances, bestows that upoa 
Bonie, which he does not upon others, who aeein equally to stand 
in need of it. Indeed he appears to bestow all his gifts with the 
most promiscuous variety among oreatwea of the same species : 
health and stre th capacities of pradence ind of knowledge 
means of improi m t h nd all t 1 d t A 

there are not any tw m i nd 1 tly 1 k h p a 1 

features ; so it i p b bl th t j w f tly 

like constitution tetnp d tu t n tl d to th od 

and evils of life Y t tw th tand th u t t d 

varieties, God di se * 1 » ii ' th w Id, 

and there is such a thing as a prudent and imprudent institution 
of life, with regard to our health and our affairs, under that his 
natural government. 

As neither the Jewish nor Christian revelation have been uni- 
versal; and as they have been afforded to a greater or less part 

" [Thia objection is ably urged hj Tindall. The answer of onr author is 
complete. We should remember, that twice in the history of mankind, revelu- 
tioD ka« heeii nniversal. The first pair, and the ocenpssts of the nrk, vera- 
prised tbs whole population. Buthow soon was light r^eoted! ChrisHanity 
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of the world, at diiFerent times; so likewise at differeni -^jies, 
both reyelations have had different degrees of evidence. The 
Jews who lived duviug the successioQ of prophets, that is, fro.a 
Moses till after the Captivity, had higher evidence of the truth 
of their religion, than those had, who lived in the interval be- 
tween the last-mentioned period, and the coming of Christ. And 
the first Christians had higher evidence of the miracles wrought 
in attestation of Christianity, than what we have now. They 
had also a strong presumptive proof of the truth of it, perhaps 
of mnch greater force, in way of arguraent, than many think, of 
which we have very little remaining; I mean the presumptive 
proof of its truth, from the influence which it had upon the lives 
of the generality of its professors. And we, or future ages, may 
possihlj have a proof of it, which they could not have, from the 
conformity between the prophetic history, and the state of the 
world* and of Christianity. 

And fvtrther ; if we were to suppose the evidence, which some 
have of religion, to amount to little more than seeing that it may 
be true; but that they remain in great doubts and uncertainties 
about both its evidence and its nature, and great perplexities con- 
cerning the rule of life : others to have a full conviction of the 
truth of religion, with a distinct knowledge of their duty; and 
others severally to have all the intermediate degrees of religious 
light and evidence, which lie between these two— if we put the 
case, that for the present, it was intended that revelation should he 
no more than a small light, in the midst of a world greatly over- 
spread, notwithstanding it, with ignorance and darkness; that 
certain glimmerings of this light should extend, and be directed, 
to remote distances, in such a manner as that those who really 
partook of it should not discern whence it originally came ; that 
some in a nearer situation to it should have its light obscured, 
and, in different ways and degrees, intercepted : and that others 
should he placed within its clearer influence, and he much more 
enlivened, cheered, and directed by it; bat yet that even to these 
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it sbould be no more than a light nMning in a dark place: all 
this would be perfectly uniform, and df a piece with the oondoct 
■jf Providence, in the distribution of its other blessings. If tha 
fact of the case really were, that some have received no light at 
3ll from the Scripture ; as many ages and countries in the heathen 
world : that others, though they have, by means of it, had essen- 
tial or natural religion enforced upon their consciences, jet have 
never had the genuine Scripture revelation, with its real evidence, 
proposed to their consideration; and the ancient Persians and 
modem Mahometans may possibly be instances of people in a 
situation somewhat like to tbis; that others, though they have 
bad tbe Scripture Imd before them as of divine revelation, yet 
have bad it with the syetem and evidence of Cbiistianitj so in- 
terpolated, the system so corrupted, the evidence so blended with 
false miracles, as to leave tbe mind in the utmost doubtfulness 
and uncertainty about the whole; which may be the state of 
some thoTigbtful men, in most of those nations who call them- 
selves Christian : and lastly, that others have had Christianity 
offered to them in its genuine simplicity, and with its proper 
evidence, as persons in countries and churches of civil and of 
Christian liberty; but that even these persons are left in great 
ignorance iu many respects, and bave by no means light afforded 
them enough to satisfy their curiosity, but only to regulate their 
life, to teach them their duty, and encourage them in the careful 
discharge of it. I say, if we were to suppose this somewbat of 
a general true account of the degrees of moral and religious light 
and evidence, which were intended to be afforded mankind, and 
of what has actually been and is their situation, in their moral 
and religious capacity; there mould be nothing in ail tbis igno- 
rance, doubtfulness, and uncertainty, in all these varieties, and 
supposed disadvantages of some in comparison of others, respect- 
ing religion, but may be paralleled by manifest analogies in the 
natural dispensations of Providence at present, considering our. 
selves merely in our temporal capacity. 

Nur is there any thing shocking in all this, or which would 
seem to bear hard upon tlie moral administration in nature, if wo 
would really keep in mind, that every one shall be dealt equitably 
with ; instead of forgetting this, or explaining it away, after it is 
acknowledged in words. All shadow of injustice, and indeed all 
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harah \ppedi iDiea, la tl is \ariuus economy of Providence, would 
be lo^t, if we woald keep in mmd, that every mereilul aliowaueo 
ehall be made, amd uo nore be required of any oue, tlian what 
mi^ht have been eq«itj.blj espected of him, from thf circum- 
Btance'" m which he was placed, and not what might have been 
eipect d, hid be bepu pli:,ed lu other cireumstanees : i.e. in 
Sciiptuie language that e\(,iy man shalt be accented according 
to v-hat he had, not ace >rding to uhat he had not.* This bow- 
ever does not by any means imply, that all persons' condition 
here is equally advantageous with respect to futurity. And 
Providence's designing to place some in greater darkness witb 
respect to religious knowledge, is uo more a reason why they 
should not endeavor to get out of that darkness, and others to 
bring them out of it, than why ignorant and slow people in 
matters of other knowledge should not endeavor to ieam, or 
should not be iostructed. 

It is not uareasonable to suppose, that the same wise and good 
principle, whatever it was, which disposed the Author of nature 
to make different kinds and orders ot creatuies disposed him also 
to place cieituies ot like kind^ in difToient situ'itioDS And that 
the same principle which disposed him tD make creatures of 
different moral c^picities di'^posed him aha t place creatures of 
like moral capacities in different religious situatnns, and even 
the same credturei in d fterent periods of their being The ac 
count or reason of this is also must probably the account why the 
constitution of things is such, as that creatures of moral natures 
or capacities, for a considerable part of that duration in which 
they are living agents, are not at al! subjects of morality and reli- 
gion ; but grow up to be so, and grow up to be so more and more, 
gradually from childhood to mature age. 

What, in particular, is the account or reason of these things, 
we must be greatly in the dark, were it only that we know so 
very little even of our own case. Our present state may possibly 
be the consequence of something past, of which we are wholly 
ignorant : as it has a reference to somewhat to come, of which 
we know scarce any more than is necessary for practice. A 
system or constitution, in its notion, implies variety; and so 
lomplicated a one ag this world, very great variety. So that 
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were level iticn umverid, jet, from lueii a difitrtnt cif ^citita uf 
understandiDg, fiom the difiereut lengths uf their hv^, thuir 
different educatioQ& aud other exttrail circuvu stances, and from 
their difference of temper and bodily constitution, tUeir rehgioua 
Bituatijns would be widdy different and the disidvintage ul some 
m compaiison of others jeihaps, nltcgethei is much .la at present. 
The true account, whatever it be, why uidakind, or such a p'lrt 
of mankind, are placed m this conditicn of ij^noraoce, must be 
Bupposed also the true account ot our furthei ignorance, lo not 
knowing the reasons why, or whence it is, that the; aie placed 
lu this conditun 

The following practiodl reflections may deserve the serious con- 
fideraticn ot thu'se persona who think the cireumst iucos ot man 
kind or their own, m the forementioned respLCta, a ground ot 
complaint 

FiiBt, The evidence of religion not appearing obvious may 
conititute one particular part ot aonio men s tinl in the religious 
sen'* JS it gives scope, for a virtuous exercise, or vicious oegleot 
of their understanding, in examining or not esamioing into that 
evidence. There seems no possible reason to be given, why we 
may not be in a state of moral probation, with regard to the exer- 
cise of our understanding upon the subject of religion, as we are 
with regard to our behavior in common affairs. The former ia aa 
much a thing within our power and choice as the latter. And I 
suppose it is to be laid down for certain, that the same character, 
the same inward principle, which, after a man is convinced of 
the truth of religion, renders him obedient to the preeepts of it, 
would, were he not thus convinced, set him about au examiuatiou 
of it, upon its system and evidence being offered to his thoughts ; 
and that in the latter state his examination would bo with an 
impartiality, seriousness, and solicitude, proportionable to what 
his obedience is in the former. And as inattention, negligence, 
want of all serious concern, about a matter of such a nature and 
such importance, when offered to men's consideration, ia, before 
a distiact conviction of its truth, as real depravity and dissolute- 
ness, as neglect of religious practice after such conviction: so 
active solicitude about it, and fair impartial consideration of ita 
evidence before such conviction, is as really an exercise of a 
morally right temper; as is religious practice after. Thus, thar 
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religion is not intuitively tvue, but a m;itter of iluducti in and 
inference; tliat a conviction of its truth is not forced upon every 
one, but left to be, hj Bome, collected with heedful attention to 
premises; this as much constitutes religious probation, as much 
affords sphei*, scope, opportunity, for right and wrong behavior, 
as any thing whatever does. And their manner of treating this 
subject, wheu kid before them, shows what is in their heart, and 
is an exertion of it. 

Secondly, It appears to be a thing as evident, though it is not 
so much attended to, that if, upon consideration of religion, the 
evidence of it should seem to any persons doubtful, in the highest 
Bupposable degree; eveu this doubtful evidence will, however, 
put them into a general stale of probation in the moral and reli- 
gious sense. Tor, suppose a man to be really in doubt, whether 
such a person bad not done him the greatest favor; or, whether 
h h p no 

h g uld 



c d m way 

dp p T ion 

■which IS afforded to some meo should be little moru than they 
are given to see, the system of Christianity, or religion in general, 
to be supposable and credible; this ought in all reason to beget a 
serious practical apprehension, that it irea^ b 
this will afford mat f f 1 

liberation, for moi 1 lu 1 If g 

1 that 1 m y b t d 

[■ obligations fH h t t 
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:a ike conscieotious practice of eve E p Uy 

aro tlioy bouud to keep at the grea dta fmll] Ite 
profiiiieneas, for this the very natu f h f b J d to 

treat with highest reverence a ina p wh b h w 

whole interest and being, and the f d p d Th 

behavior, and an active endeavor to m w h m 1 

this temper, is tbo business, the d y d 1 w d h w 

persons, who complain of the doub ul ess f 1 wh 

they are under the most proper oU A d h beh 

vior is an esertion of, and has a 1 y to mp 1 m 

that character, which the practice ill 1 du f 1 

gion, from a full conviction of its li x n f d 

has a te 1 y t mp e in other 1 s I y wh G J 
has affo d d h ction. N y d g li fi m 

portanc f 1 ealed aswUa. llhk my 

be said ral tl t whoever will w h h h hly 

may see th t ar bo mil h d ff co njj 

imagine 1, b tw n wl t ought in r b 1 f 1 

those persons who are fully oonvin tl f h nd b 

who have only a serious doubting pp b b m y h 

true. Their hopes, and fears, and bl n w 11 be ni 

degrees : but, as the subject-matt f h h pes 1 f 
the same, so the subject-matter of b bl wh b y 

are bound to do and to refrain fron y 1 k 

It is to be observed further, tl f m h f d 

standing, or a situation of influen b w Id ™ I 

have it in their power to do infi ly m h n 1 by 

setting an example of profanenes d w d d <^ d 11 
religion, or, on the contrary, of a b hphpdbt- 

ing, apprehension of its truth, a d f d 

under this doubtfulness; than they d by w 11 11 

in all the common intercourses am a d (, q ly 

they are most highly aceonntable f b! wbbhymy 

easily foresee, is of such importan 1 wb h 1 in 

plainly a right and a wrong; even d n h d 1 

gion to be as doubtful as is pretend 1 

The ground of these observation dh whb drsbra 
just and true, is, th;it doubting necessarily implies torat decree 
of evidence fov that of which we doubt. For no person wouW 
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be in doubt concerning the truth of a nunibir of fiets so ind so 
circumstanced, which should aocidtu tally <,ome into hi& thoughts, 
and of which lie had ao evidence at all And though in ths 
case of an even chance, and where crnserjuentlj we were in 
doubt, me should in common language say, that we had no evi 
deace at all for either side; yet thit situation of things, which 
renders it an even chance and uu luoie, that sui,h an e\ent will 
happen, venders this case equivalent to all others, wheie there is 
Bueb evidence on both sides of a questif n,*" as leives the mind in 
doubt concerning the truth. Indetd in all these cases there is 
no more evidence on one side thin on the other, but there is 
(what is equivalent toj much more for either, than for the truth 
of a number of lact=, whu,h come into tne's thoughts at random. 
Thus, in ail these ca'^efl, doubt as much piesupposes evidence, ia 
lower degrees, as belief presupposes higher, and certainty higher 
still. Any one, who will a little attend to the nature of eTidenee, 
will easily carry this observation on, and see, that between no 
evidence at all, and that degree of it whioli affords ground of 
doubt, there are as many intermediate degrees, as there are, be- 
tween that degree which is' the ground of doubt, and demonstra- 
tion. And though we have not faculties to distinguish these 
degrees of evidence with any sort of esactness; yet, in proportion 
as they are discerned, they ought to influence our practice. It 
is as real an imperfection in the moral character, not to be iu- 
fiuenced in practice by a lower degree of evidence when discerned, 
as it is in the understanding, not to discern it. And as, in all 
Bubjeota which men consider, they discern the iower as well as 
higher degrees of evidence, proportionably to their capacity of 
understanding; so, in practical subjects, they are influenced in 
practice, by the iower as well as higher degrees of it, proportion- 
ably to their fairness and honesty. And as, in proportion to de- 
fects in the understanding, men are unapt to see lower degrees 
of evidence, are in danger of overlooking evidence when it is not 
glaring, and are easily imposed upon in such cases; so, in pro- 
portion to the corruption of the heart, they seem capable of satis- 
fying themselves with having no regard in practice to evidence 
acknowledged to be real, if it be not overbearing. From these 
tilings it must follow, that doubting concerning religion implies 
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suol 1 degree of evidPD(,e for it as, ] Dm d w th the onsideiition 
ot its imp itaiice unciue'tionftUy lay men under the ubiigiitifus 
before mentioned, to hi^e a dutitu! regari to it in all tbeir 
bthivior 

Thirdli/, The difficulties in which the evidtnce ot religion is 
ii»\oWed, whioh ome complain ot is no more a just ground of 
coinpliint, than tlie external circumstances of temptation which 
others are placed in, or than difficulties m the pnctice of it, 
after a full conTiotion of ita truth Temptations render our state 
a wore improving stite of discipline,* than it would be othei 
wise as thej give ocea ion for •» more attentive eseroi&e ot the 
Mrtiious prinoipk whith coafirm* and 3tren:;then3 it more, than 
an easn,r or less itteutue esercise ot it cuuld Spemlatiie d fli 
culties aie, in this re^-pect of the ;ery same nature with tht^e 
externil temptations For tho eviiitoce uf leligion not appeumg 
obvi us, ^s to some persons tempt t t eject it, without any 
consideration at all, and tb f i ^ &wih an ittentite 

esercise of the virtuous pri pi a ly to consider that evi 

dence, as there would be no f h t for such temptation. 

And the supposed doohtfuln ss f d ce, after it has been 

in some sort considered, affo d pp t ty to an unfair mind of 
esplaiaing away, and deceitfully hiding from itself, that evidence 
which it might see; and also for men's encouraging themselves 
in vice, from hopes of impunity, though tbey do clearly sec thus 
much at least, that these hopes are uncertain. In like inatincr 
the common temptation to many instances of folly, which end in 
temporal iafamy and ruia, is the ground for hope of not being 
detected, and of escaping with impunity; i.e. the doubtfulness 
of the proof beforehand, that such foolish behavior will thus end 
in infamy and ruin. On the contrary, supposed doubtfulness in 
the evidence of religion calls for a more careful and attentive 
esercise of the virtuous principle, in fairly yielding themselves 
up to the proper influence of any real evidence, though doubtful; 
and in practising conscientiously all virtue, though under some 
uncertainty, whether the government in the universe may not 
possibly be such, as that vice may escape with impunity. And 
in general, templation, meaning by this word the lesser aJlure- 
meats to wrong and difficulties ia the discharge of our duty, ag 

« Part L thai), v. 
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well as tba greater onea; temptation, I say, as such and of every 
kind nud degree, as it calls furth some virtuous eWorld, additiuDal 
to what would otherwise have been wanting, cannot but be an 
additional discipline aad impro vein eat of virtue, as well as proba- 
tion of it in the other senses of that word.* So that the very 
savue account is to be given, why the evidence of religion should 
be left ia such a manner, as to require, in some, an attentive, 
aolieitouH, perhaps painful exercise of their understanding about 
it; as whyothers should ho placed in such circuzu stances, as that 
the praotiee of its common duties, after a full conviction of the 
truth of it, should require attention, solicitude, and pains: or, 
why appearing doubtfulness should be permitted to afford matter 
of temptation to some; as why externa! difficulties and allure- 
ments should be permitted to afford matter of temptation to others. 
The same account a!so is to he given, why some should be exer- 
cised with temptations of both these kinds, as why othera 'vhjuld 
be exercised with the latter lu such very high de^iees, as some 
have bceu, particularly as the primitive Chri'.tiana were 

Nor docs thcie appear any absurdity la supposing thit the 
tpecnlitive difficulties in which the evidence of religion is in- 
volved, may make cvi,n the principal part of some persons trni, 
For as the chitf temptations ot the generality of the wirid are 
the ordinary motives to injustice, or unrestrained pka'^uie or to 
live in the neglect ot religion trom that trame of mind which 
renders many persons almost without feeling is to iny thing dis- 
tant, or which is not the object of their sense's, so there are 
other persons without this shallowness of temper peroons of a 
deeper sense as to what is invisilie and future, who not only see, 
but have a general practical feeling, that what is to come will be 
present, and that things are not less real for their not being the 
objects of sense; and who, from their natural constitution of 
body and of temper, and from their external condition, may have 
small temptations to behave ill, small difficulty in behaving well, 
in the common course of life. Now when these latter persona 
have a distinct full conviction of ine truth of religion, without 
^ny possible doubts or difficulties, the practice of it is to them 
unavoidable, unless they do a constant violence to their own 
minds; and religion is scarce anymore a discipline to them, than 

* Part I. chiip, iv, .-likI pp. 15C, 157. 
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it m to oreiturea in a state of perfection. Yel. these persons may 
possibly stand in need of moral discipline and exercise, in a tighet 
degree than they would have by suet an easy practice of religion. 
Or it may be requisite, for reasons Tiiikuown to us, that they 
should give some further manifestation* what is their moral cha- 
racter, to the creation of God, than such a practice of it would 
be. Thus iu the great variety of religious situations in which 
men are placed, what constitutes, what chiefly and peculiarly 
constitutes, the probation, in ali senses, of some persons, may bo 
the difficulties in which the evidence of religion is involved : and 
their principal and distinguished trial may he, how they will 
behave under and with respect to these difficulties. Circum- 
stances in men's situation in their tempora! capacity, analogous 
in good measure to this respecting religion, are to be observed. 
We find some persons are placed in such a situation in the world, 
as that their chief difficulty with regard to conduct, is not the 
doing what is prudent when it is known ; for this, in numberless 
cases, is as easy as the contrary : but to some the principal exer- 
11 n d h up b u d deceits, 

h d PP f l^'^'^ ^ h n g<i f Ise appear- 

n f n 1 prud T i m lations, 

hpnpl wh p ti d tion in 

dton hml h ppwhis ally the 

ea n bl d p d p 

\_Fourth/y.'] As I have hitherto gone upon supposition, that 
men's dissatisfaction with the evidence of religion is not owing 
to their neglects or prejudices ; it must be added, on the other 
hand, iu all common reason, and as what the truth of the case 
plainly requires should be added, that such dissatisfaction pos- 
sibly may be owing to those, possibly may be men's own fault. 
For, 

If there are any persons, who never set themselves heartily 
and in earnest to be informed in religion : if there are any, who 
secretly wish it may not prove true; and are less attentive to 
evidence than to difficulties, and more to objections than to what 
is said in answer to them : these persona will scarce be thought 
in a likely way of seeing the evidence of religion, though it were 
most certainly true, and capable of being ever so fully prjveJ 
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If any accustom themselves to consicler this suhject in the 
waj of mirth and sport: if they attend to forma and repre- 
Bentations, and inadeqaate manners of expression, instead of the 
real things intended by them ; (for signs off«n can be no more 
than inadequately espressiye of the things signified :) or if they 
substitute human errors in the room of divine truth; why may 
not all, or any of these things, hinder some men from seeing that 



evidence, which really 
with respect to matters 
we find by experience, hi 
and right uuderstandin; 
practice, which 



n by others; as a like turn of mind, 
s of common speculation and practice, does, 
hinder them from attaining that knowledge 
a matters of common speculation and 
and attentive minds attain to? And 
the effect will be the oame, whether their neglect of seriously 
consideiing the evidence of religion, and their indirect behavior 
with regard to it, proceed from mere carelessness, or from the 
grosser vices; or whether it be owing to this, that forms and 
figurative manners of expression, as well as errors, administer 
occasions of ridicule, when the things intended, and the truth 
itaelf, would not. Men may indulge a ludicrous turo so far as lo 
lose all sense of conduct and prudence in worldly affairs, and even, 
as it seems, to impair their faculty of reason. And in general, 
levity, carelessness, passion, and prejudice do hinder us from 
being rightly informed, with respect to common things : and they 
may, in like manner, and perhaps, in some further providential 
manner, with respect to moral aud religious subjects : may hinder 
evidence from being kid before us, and from being seen when it 
is. The Scripture* does declare, that every one shall not under- 
stand. And it makes no difference, by what providential con- 
duct this comes to pass : whether the evidence of Christianity 
was, originally and with design, put and left so, as that those who 
are desirous of evading moral obligations should not see it; and 

» Dan.xii.lB. See also laa. xsix. 13,14: Matt. ti. 23, aDd si. 25, and lUL 
11,12: John iii. 19, and v. 44: 1 Cor. ii. 14, and 2 Oor. iv. 4: 2 Tim. iii. ISl 
and that affaotionate as well as authoritaUve admonition, so verj many time? 
ioculeatad, He that hath sni-a to hear, let Mm hear. Qrotius saw bo atronglj the 
thing intended in these and otiiar passages of Soripture of the like sense, aa 

fur this very purpose : Ul lia seraM Evovgeii' fonqaatu lapia easet Lydias ad 
quern iuaema. tanabiiia e^tploraienlur. Se Ver. E. C. lib. ii. [So that tba 
fiotpel should he a touchatuue, tn test the boaestj of men's dispa^idous.] 
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that honest-miaded persons stould ; or, whether it comes to pass 
by any other means. 

Further : {^Fifthly.'] The general proof of natural religion and 
of Christianity does, I think, lie level to comiuou men ; even 
those, the greatest part of whose time, from childhood to old age, 
is taien up with providing for themselves and their families the 
commoa conveniences, perhaps necessaries, of life : those I mean, 
of this rank, who ever think at all of asking aftei proof, or 
attending to it. Common men, were they as much m earnest 
about religion, as about their temporal affairs, are capable of 
being convinced upon real evidence, that there is a God who 
governs the world : and they feel themselves to be of a moral 
nature, and accountable creatures. And as Christianity entirely 
falls in with this their natural sense of things, so they are eapa^ 
ble, not only of being persuaded, but of being made to see, tbat 
there is evidence of miracles wrought in attestation of it, and 
many appearing completions of prophecy. 

This proof, though teal and conclusive, is liable to objections, 
and may be run up into difficulties; which however persons who 
are capable not only of talking of, but of really seeing, are capa- 
ble also of seeing through : i.e. not of clearing up and answering 
them, so as to satisfy their curiosity, for of such knowledge we 
are not capable with respect to any one thing in nature ; but 
capable of seeing that the proof is not lost in these difBoulties, 
or destroyed by these objections. But then a thorough esamina- 
tion into religion with regard to these objections, which cannot 
bo the business of every man, is a matter of pretty large compass, 
and, from the nature of it, requires some knowledge, as well as 
time and attention ; to see, how tbe evidence comes out, upon 
balancing one thing with another, and what, upon the whole, is 
the amount of it. If persons who p' b up the^e objections from 
others, and take for granted they f 1 1 po th w d 

of those from whom they received th by tte ta I f 

them, come to see or fancy they s th t b f w ht w II 
not prepare themselves for such m t w th m 

petent degree of knowledge; or w 11 t th t t m d 

attention to the subject, which, f m th ft 

sary for attaining such informal th t! y ust 

remain in doubtfulness, 'gnorance th m y ai 
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thej must, with regard to common sciences, and matters of com- 
mon life, if they neglect the necessary means of being informed 
in them. 

Perhaps it will still he objected, ttat if a prince or eoin- 

mon master were to send directions to a servant, he would fake 

ca e tl at thej should always hear the certain marks, who they 

came fro n, and that their sense should be a'.ways plain : so as 

that th should be no possible doubt if he could help it, con- 

n n^ the authority or meaning of them. The proper answer 

t 11 tb kind of objectious is, that, wherever the fallacy lies, it 

s e n rtain we cannot argue thus with respect to Him who is 

hG fh id dhthe does not afford us such 

to ur mporal affairs and interests, 

h 

H this objection, from the verj 

ly a prince would give his 

p hat he absolutely desires an 

ing himself with the motive 

i.e. he regards only the ex- 

te g ne; and not at all, properly 

h g h ction. "Whereas the whole 

g merely in action itself, there 

ra ases. But if the prince be 

or in any sense prove, the understanding or loyalty of a servant; 
he would not always give his orders in such a plain manner. It 
may be proper to add, that the will of God, respecting morality 
and religion, may be considered either as absolnte, or as only con- 
ditional. If it be absolule, it can only be thus, that we should 
aot virtuously in such given circumstances ; not that we should be 
brought to aot so, by this chanfin" of our circumstances And if 
G-od's will be thus abac h p w h h 

and strictest sense, to d d h w wh h 

most weighty consit h w 

as conditional, that w d w h b d 

otherwise, punished w d w h 

of nature, the wh ff 

Upm the whole: y 
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implies, ttat we are iu a state of probation : and toe credibility 

of our beinf at ill in sueb a state being admitted, there seems no 

peculiar d fficul j uppos ng our probation to be, .inst as it ia, 

in thos respect, wh ol a e abo 'e objected against. There seems 

no pretence from ke a o of the thing, to say, that the trial 

cannot equ tably be any tb ng, but whether persons will act 

suitably to cer a n nfom at n or aucb as admits no room foi 

doubt as that tl e e can be no danger of miscarriage, but 

eitherfon th r not i nl "■ to what they certainly know, or 

from e be ot p s n hurrjing them on to act contrary to it. 

For, s nee guoran e and loubt afford scope for probation in all 

senses as really as ntu t ve conTictioa or certainty; and since 

the two former re to be p t to the same account as difficulties in 

practice men s n r 1 p obit on may also be, whether they will 

take due care to mform themselves by impartial consideration, 

and afterwards whether they will act as the case requires, upon 

the evidence which they have, however doubtful. And this, we 

find by experience, is frequently our probation * in our temporal 

capacity. For, the inf •^ to 

our worldly interests is 

without any care of our A 

deceit from iaward see so 

others. So that to be 

often requires much an ffi 

have judged the very b p 

must act, if we will liv 

a very high degree. 

world in fact is such, 

what we have to do, an rs 

cause it is doubtful wha 

nilly, i.e.. providentially g m 

sioued by heedless ina rt 

disregarding it from ov g 

Several of the observ m w m ra 

perhaps unintelligible, m B 

for whose 5ake they ar rs 

above, and throw off all ^ „ ; 

of evidence;) I desire the ai to consider again, whether their thiak- 
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'ng so be owing to any tiling uniutelligible in tliese observations, 
)r to their own not having such a sense of religion and serious 
solicitude about it, as even their state of scepticism does in all 
reason require ? It ought to be forced upon the reflection of 
these persons, that our nature and condition necessarily require 
us, in the daily course of life, to act upon evidence mucb lower 
tban what is commonly called probable : to guard, not only against 
what we fully believe will, but also against what we think it sup- 
posahle may, happen ; and to engage in pursuits when the proba- 
bility is greatly against success, if it even be credible, that 
possibly we may succeed in them. 



CHAPTKR VII. 

THE PARTICULAR EVIDENCE rOH. 

The presumptions against revelation, and objections against 
the general scheme of Christianity, and particular things relating 
to it, beiag removed, there remaina to be considered, what posi- 
tive evidence we have for the truth of it ; chiefly in order to see, 
what the analogy of nature su^ests w th re^^ard to that e lence, 
and the objections against it : or to see wh is and s llowed 
to he, the plain natural rule of judgment a d of act on n r 
temporal concerns, in cases where we have the a ne k 1 f 
evidence, and the same kind of object ons ag n t t that ne 
have in the case before us. 

In the evidence of Christianity there seem to be several things 
of great weight, not reducible to the heid either of miracle", or 
the completion of prophecy, in the common leceplation of the 
words. But these two are its direct and fuuddmental pioots 
and those other things, however considerable they are, yet ou^ht 
never to he urged apart from its direct proofs but always U> be 
joined with them. Thus the evidence of Christianity will be a 
long series of things, reaching, as it seems, from the heginmnq 
if the world to the present time, of great vanety and oompa&a, 
taking in both the direct and also the collifenl proois and 
nialiing up, all of thera together, one ai^umcnt Thi, m i,ti n 
arising from this kind of proof may be DiupaiL-d tD what tln,y 
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call the effect in arcliitecture or otherwirlis of iTt a res It from 
a great numbt-r of things BO aud so di«po ed ind faKen into one 
view I sLali tLeiefore Jirat make some ob'ier\ ation'5 relating; 
to miracles lud the appeanDg con pletions of pnphecj aod 
consider what anilogy suggests m answei to tlie objectuns 
U ugbt against this evidente And sfcoi dly I shall endetvor 
to ^ne sou e account of the ireneral aicument n w mentioned 
consisting both of the direct and oollatera! evidence considered 
a9 making up one aiguraeot this being the kind of jroof njon 
which we determine most questions nt difficulty iAjuceining 
common facts allp^ed to hii\e happened or seemin^, likely to 
happen, especially questnns relating to conduct 

Ftnt I shall mike some observations upon the due t proof of 
Ohn&tianity from miracles and prophecy and upon the bjei-tions 
alleged against it ■ 

I Now the following observations relating to the h torual 
ei dence / n r rlii, wrought in attestation of Chiistianity ap- 
peal t be of _,reit weight 

1 The Old Testaaient affords us the same hist n:,al evidence 
of the miiacLs t Mjses and ot the prophets as of the common 
I, 111 h st -y of Alises and the kings ot Israel oi as of the 
affairs of the Jewish natim And the Gosp h ind the Acts 
afford us the ame hi t rail evidence of the miracles of Chnst 
and the ipostles as ot the common matters related m them 
This indeed could not have beea iffirmed by any reison ble man, 
if the authois of these books bki. many other hietorians, had 
appeared to aim at an eutertai iing minner of wiit ng, and hence 
interspersed miricles in their works at proper distances and upon 
proper occasions These nii^bt havo animated a dull rel ition 
amused the reader and engaged his attention ^u i the same 
aco unt would natunlly have been ^nen of them as of the 
apeei,hc.s and descit[t ons given by such authors the same ac 
count in a minner as is tj be gi\en why the poets make u^-e of 
w nders an ! prodia; es But the fitts both miMoulous aud 
nUunl, in bcnpture aie related m p1tin unadorned uaiiativt^, 

" [bee WiTSii MelBtemeta, Dhs lA Pfafi D put Campbell o M rade" 
Douglass' CntenoQ: FinMEu's Dissertntiona: Palet'h Evid. ; Titlor's ApoL 
of Bon MnraeCBl: TucBER'a Light of Nat: WATSOs'aTriicta.rol.iv.; Joiniir's 
Bennons: Gp. FLEETnODo's Essajs : Boyle Lectures:' Lirdkeb s Credibility.] 
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and both of them appear, io all respects, to stand upon tlie same 
foot of historical evidence.'' 

Further; some parts of Scripture, containing an account of 
miracles fully sufiicient to prove the truth of Christiauity, are 
quoted as genuine, from the age in which they are said to be 
written, down to the present: and no other parts of them, 
materia! in the present question, are omitted to be quoted in such 
manner, as to afford any sort of proof of their not being genuine. 
And, as common history, when called in question in any instance, 
may often be greatly confirmed by contemporary or subsequent 
events more known and acknowledged; and as the common 
Scripture history, like many others, is thus confirmed; so like- 
wise is the miraculous history of it, not only in particular in- 
stances, hut in general. For, the establishment of the Jewish 
and Christian religions, which were events contemporary with the 
miracles related to be wrought in attestation of both oi subse- 
quent to them, these events are just what we should have ex- 
pected, upon supposition such miracles weie renlly wrought to 
attest the truth of those religions. These m!nn,tes aie a satis- 
factory account of those events; of which no jther satisfactory 
account can be given; nor any account at all, but whit ih merely 
imaginary and invented 

It is to be added, that the most obvious ihi. mo'it easj and 
direct account of this history, how it came t> bt wutteii, and to 
be received in the worid as a true history, is that it loally is so; 
nor can any other nceouut of it be easy and direct Now, though 
an account, not at all obvious, but very far-fetched and indirect, 
may be and often is, the tnae account of a matter, yet it cannot 
be admitted on the authority of its being asserted. Mere guess, 
supposition, and possibility, when opposed to historical evidence, 
prove nothing, but that historical evidence is not demonstrative. 

The just consequence from all this, I think is, that the Scrip- 
ture history in general is to be admitted as an authentic genuine 
Iiistoiy, till something positive be alleged sufficient to invalidate 

" [" Tbe mii-aBlaa of tho Jewish hiaWrlan, ore intlinatoly connected witli all 
the clTil nBftirs, ami in.ihe a. necessary and Inseparable part. The whole 
bislory ie founded in tbem ; it consists of little else ; and IF it were not a 
bisiorj of them, it woold he a liistory of nothing."— Bolincbroke, Postliumom 
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1 Will deni tiie conai queue tu 1 e, that it cannot be 
thrnwQ by t. of no aathorjt , till it can be proved to 
be of none, even though the evidenei now meafioned for its 
authority were doubtful Thi^ evidenc > may be confronted by 
bistoncdl evidence on the other side, if here be any: or general 
incredibility m the thing? related, or inconsisteme in the general 
turn of tbe histoij, would prove it to be of no authority. But 
since, npon the face of the matter, upon a first and general view, 
the appearance is, that it is an authentic history, it cannot be 
determined to be hctitioua, without some proof tbat it is so. 
The following observations in inpport ot these, and coincident 
with them will greatly confirm the historicil eiidence for the 
truth ot Chnstianity 

J The Epii^tles of Paul, from the nature of epistolary writing, 
and mcreo^er from leteral of tlioni bpin,:^ written, not to j^rticu- 
lar persons but le chui-ehes, carry in them evidences of their 
being genuine, beyoad what can be in a mere historical narrative, 
left to the world at large. This evidence," joined with that 
which they have in common with the reet of the New Testament, 
seems not to leave so much as any particular pretence for deny- 
ing their genuineness, considered as an ordinary matter of fact, 
or of criticism : I say particular pretence, for denymg it; be- 
cause amy single fact, o£ such a kind and such antiquity, may 
have general donhts raised concerning it, from the very nature of 
human affairs and human testimony. There is also to be men- 
tioned a distinct and particular evidence of the genuineness of 
the epistle chiefly referred to here, the first to the Corinthians; 
from the manner in which it is quoled by Clemens Eomanus, in 
an epistle of his own to that church.* Now these epistles afford 

•[An admirable work on tbis recnnflite mode of proving the truth of tlie New 
Testnnieiit narrative, ia Palbv's Horls P.mliiiffi. Tbe siime department of evi- 



passages on tbe same Enbjcct.] 

* [Clem. Rom. Ep. I. o. 47-1 CiESTEHT, who ia hi 
oenlary, and is mcnlioned Ptjil. iv. 3. Ilig episUa 
in Qreali, oontaina Ihe passase here roforred to, wb 
"Take the ietter of the hlessed Paul the Apiiallc. 
in the lirat bcEmning of tbe QoepelV Truly he s 
latter about himaelf, aid C^^pbus, and Aptillos." 
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a proof of Clinstuniti dttarhed from all ntlitrs, wl icli if, I 
think, a thin^ of wcia;htj and aho a prxt of a nature and kind 
petuliai to itselt For, 

In them the author dechres that he received the Cospel in 
general, and the inititution of tht Uomnjuninn in particular, not 
from the rest of the ap<«tle« or lomtly together with them, but 
alone, from Chnst him'ielt, whom he declares likewise conform 
ablj to the history in the Act** that he aa.w aftei hii ascension * 
So that the testimony ot Paul is to he comideied, a^ detached 
from thit of the rest of the apostles 

He declares further, that he wis endued witli a power of wjrk 
ing miracles, as what was publicly known to those very people, 
speaks of frequent and great lanety of miraculous gifts as then 
suhsi^tiQg in those very churches, to which he was wiitiog, 
which he was reproving for seveial irreguhritiea, and where he 
had personal opposero He mentions these gitti mridentjll^, in 
the most easy manner, and without effort, by way of reproof to 
those who had them, foi their indecent use of them, and by 
wiy of deprecnting them, in oompanson of moral virtues In 
short he speaks to these chuR.hes, of these miraciilou'* powers, 
in the manner any one would spe'ik to "mother ot a thin^ which 
was as familiar, and as much know u in common to tbeui both, a? 
anything m the world f And this is hith been observed by 
several persons, is suiely a veiy considerable thing 

H It f an acknowledged historical fact, that Christiaaity 
oflcred itselt to the world, and deminded to be received, upon 
the illej,ation, (i e as unbelievers would speak upon the pre 
tence,) of miracies, publicly wrought to attest the truth of it, in 
snob an age, ind that it was actually received by great numbers 
in that very age, and upm the professed belief of the reality of 
these miracles And (,'hristianity, including thp dispensation of 
the Old Testament, seems distinguished by this from all other 
leligions I mean thit this does not appear to be the case with 
legard to any other, for suiely it will not be supposed to lie 
upon any persun, to prove bj positive histoiieal evidence, that it 
was not It doe' in no sort appeir thit M ihometanism was first 

• Oai 1 1 Cor II 23 i.t 1 Cnr sv S 

t Poio SY 19 1 Cor s.i 8 " 10-3S I in! Yi i 1 2 « anl tie wtols 
Uth (hiriei- 2 Cur 1 1 12, I' Oa! i 2, o 
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received in the world upon the foot of supposed miracles,* i.e. 
public ones:'' lor, as revelatioD is itself miraculous, all pretence 
to it must uecessarilj imply some pretence of miracles. And it 
ia a known fact, that it was immediatelj, at the very first, pro- 
pagated hj other means. And as particular institutions, whether 
in Paganism or Popery, said to be confirmed hy miracles afier 
those institutions had obtsined, are not to the purpose: so, were 
there what mifrht be called historical proof, that any of them 
were introduced by a supposed divine command, beJieved to be 
attested by miracles; these would not be in any wise parallel. 
For single things of this sort are easy to be accounted for, after 
parties are formed, and have power in their hands; and the 
leaders of them are in veneration with the multitude; and politi- 
cal interests are blended with religious claims, and reli^ous dis- 
tinctions. But before any thing of this kind, for a few persons, 
and those of the lowest rank, all at once, to bring over such great 
numbers to a new religion, and get it to be received upon the 
particular evidence of miracles; this is quite another thing. 

I think it will be allowed by any fair adversary, that the fact 
now mentioned, taking in all the circumstances, is peculiar to the 
Christian religion. However, the fact itself is allowed, that 
Christianity obtained, i.e. was professed to be received in the 
world, upon the belief of miracles, immediately in the age in 
which it is said tliose miracles were wrought: or that this is 
what its first converts would have alleged, as the reason for 
their embracing it. It is not to be supposed that such numbers 
of men, in the most distant parts of the world, should forsake the 
religion of their country, in which they had been educated; 
separate themselves from their friends, particularly in their 
festival shows and solemnities, to which the common people are 
80 greatly addicfed, and which were of a nature ia engage them 
much more, than any thing of that sort among us : and embraee 



« See the Koran, chap. liii. and chap. xvii. 
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eligioD^ »liicli could not but expose thera to maDj incon 
1 iadeed must have been a giving up tte world in a 
great degree, even from the very first, aod before the empire en- 
gaged in form against them : it cannot be supposed, that auoh 
numbers should make so great, and to say the least, so incon- 
venient a change in their whole institution of life, unless they 
were really convinced of the truth of those miracles, upon the 
knowledge or belief of which thej professed to make it. And 
it will, I suppose, readily be acknowledged, that the generality 
of the first converts to Christianity must have believed them : 
that as by becoming Christians they declared to the world, they 
were satisfied of the truth of those miracles; so this declaration 
was to be credited. And this their testimony is the same kind 
of evidence for those miracles, as if they had put it in writing, 
and these writings had come down to us. And it ia real evi- 
dence, because it is of facts, which they had capacity and full 
opportunity to inform themselves of. 

It is also distinct from the direct or express historical evidence, 
though it is of the same kind : and would be allowed to be dis- 
tinct in all cases. For were a fact expressly related by one or 
more ancient historians, and disputed in a^cr ages; that thia 
fact is acknowledged to have been believed by great numbers of 
the age in which the historian says it was done, would be allowed 
an additional proof of such fact, quite distinct from the express 
testimony of the historian. The credulity of mankind is acknow- 
ledged : and the suspicions of mankind ought to be acknowledged 
too; and their backwardness even to believe, and greater still to 
practise, what makes against their interest. And it must par- 
ticularly be remembered, that education, and prejudice, and 
authority, were against Christianity, in the age I am speaking 
of. So that the immediate conversion of such numbers is a real 
presumption of somewhat more than human in this matter.' I 

' [AleiACDBB. in his Evidences, and aBrertil other writers havB placad this 
argument in a rerj convincing light. AnnoBius. one of the earliest CbriEtian 
itriter;, asiia, "StinJl mc enj tliat the msa ct tlxae times were mconsidcrute, 
deoeitfal, stupid, and brutish anough tn fe gn hai ng seen nhat they never 
saw? aad that when (hay might ! sve lued in peace and comfort, they chose 
gratuitous hatred and obloquy? 

The reJeeUoa of Christianity by so many in the first a^,o wa'. the rosult of 
(he oontinned aotion of personal and hero litary jrojid o and depravi^ 
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. Bay presumption f i it i' tnt allt^eJ si a pinof alnno wd by 
itself. Nor need any ooe of the thinj;^ mentioned in thia 
chapter be cons dered aa a proof by itself and yet dll ot tln,itt 
together may be one of the strongest * 

Upon the whole ai theie is large historical evidence both 
direct and circumstintiil, of njiiaeles wiought m attestation of 
Christianity, collected by those who hwe writ upon the suliect, 
it lies upon anbelievers to show why tliH evidence is not to bo 
credited. This way of speaking is I think juat ind wh-it per 
sons who write in defence of religion naturally fal! into let in 
a matter of such unspeakable imjortance the pioper questi n is 
not whom it lies upon, aceordinj, to the rules of argument to 
maintain or confute objections : but whether there really ire any 
t^inst this evidence, suf&oient, in reason to destioy the cicdit 
of it. However, unbelievers seem to take u[0a them the part 
of showing that there are. 

They allege, that numberless enthusiastic people in different 
ages and countries, expose thenisel\e8 t the sane diflioult es 
which the primitive Christians did fnd are ready to give up 
their lives for the most idle follies imagin ble It is not very 
clear, to what purpose this objection is brought For surely, 
every one, in every ease, must distinguish between opinicns and 
facts. And though testimony is no proof of enthnsiasfic opinuns 
or of any opinion at all; yet it is alluwed in all ther cases to 
be a proof of facts. A person's hying down his life id atf esta 
tion of facts or of opinions, is the str n est prjof of his belies 
ing them. And if the apostles and ther contemporaries did be- 
lieve the facta, in attestation of which (hey exposed tl emaelvea 
to sufferings and death; this their belief or rather knowledge, 
must be a proof of those facts r for they were such as came 
unlcr the ohser\ition of Iheir senses And though it is not of 
equal weight yet it i" of weight thit the mnrtvrs of the nest 
age, notwithstanding they were not eje witnesses of those ficts 

capable of resiBtm„ any Bipposalle evidence Tlie r-vipl on of Cbr st initT 
by mnltitades, under the onpie evidence? and to their immediale per^onitl 
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as were the apostles and their contemporaries, had, however, full 
opportunity to inform tliemselvea whether they were true or not. 
and gave equal proof of their believing them to be true. 

But enthusiasm, it is said, greatly weakens the evidence of 
testimony even for facts, in mntters relating to religion : spme 
seem to think it totally and absolutely destroys the evidence of 
testimony upon tliis subject. The powere of enthusiasm, and of 
diseases too, which operate in a like manner, are indeed very 
wonderful, in particular instances. But if great nuiubera of 
men, not appearing in any peculiar degree weak, nor under any 
peculiar suspicion of negligence, affirm that they saw and heard 
euch things plainly, with their eyes and their ears, and are 
admitted to be in earnest; such testimony is evidence of the 
strongest kind we can have, for any matter of fact. PiKsibly it 
may be overcome, strong as it is, hy incredibility in the things 
thus attested, or by contrary testimony. And in an instance 
where one thought it was so overcome, it might be just to consider, 
how for such evidence could he accounted for by enthusiasm; for 
it seems as if no othei imagmable accunt weie to he given ot it 
But till such inciedil ility be shown, or contiiiy testimony pro 
duced. It cinnot suiely be expected, that so far fetched, so in- 
direct and wonderful an leeount it suoh testiaiony, as that of 
enthusia'im mu'st he , au account so fctrange, th it the generality 
of mankind oin scarce be made to undeistand what is meant by 
it, it cannot, I say, be expected that such an account will be 
admitted of such evidence, when there is thia direct, easy, and 
obvious account ot it, that people really saw and heaid a thing 
not inciedible, which they affirm, sincerely and with full as- 
surance, they did see and lieir 

Granting then that enthuii'ism is not (striitly speatinn) an 
abiurd but a powible account ot such testimony, it is manifest, 
that the ^ery mention of it goes upon the previous supposition, 
thit the thing so attested aie mciedihle ard therefore need not 
be consLdered, till they are shown to he so. Much less need it 
be considered, after the contrary has been p^o^ed And I think 
it has been proved, to full satisfaction, that there is no incredi- 
bility in a reTelatioa. in gi neial, or m such a one as the Chris- 
tian, in Darticuiar. Howevei as reli^nn is supposed peuiiliarly 
Uiible to euthusiam, it may just be observed, that prejudioM 
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almost wittmt namber and without name, such f 
affection humor, a desire to engage attention, or to surprise, 
pirty spirit, custom, little oompetition'!, unaoeouotable likings 
and disliking* these influence men strongly in common matters. 
And as thee jjiejudi ea tie often scaice known or reflected upon 
by the persons themselves who are influenced hj them, they are 
to he considered as influences of a like kind to enthusiasm. Yet 
hnman testimony, in common matters, is naturally and justly 
believed, notwithstanding. 

It is intimated further, in a more refined way of observation, 
that thouf;h it should be proved, that the apostles and first Chris- 
tiana could not, in some respect', be deceived themselves, and 
in othei respects, cannot be thjught to hive intended to impose 
upon tht woild yet it will not follow that their t,eneril testi- 
mony la to be believed though truly handed down to us because 
they might stiJl in p'lrt, i *■ in other respects, be deceived them- 
selves, and in part also designedly impise upon otheis wTiich, 
it is added, is a thing \eiy cicdible, trjin thit mixture of rea! 
enthusiasm, and leal kuivcry, to be vu.t with m the same 
characters ' 

I must confess, I think the matter of fact contained in this 
observation upon minkind is not to be denied, and that some- 
thing very much akin to li is often supposed in Scripture as a 
very common ease and moit severely reproved But it were to 
have been expected, that pers ms capable ot applying this obser- 
vation as a[.f lied in the objection, might also frequently have 
met with the like u ised chaiacier, in instances where reh^ion 
was quite out of the case The thing plainly is, that mankind 
are naturally endued with reison or % capacity of distinguishing 
between truth and falsehood , and as natuially they are endued 
with veiacity, or t legard to truth in what they \a,y but from 
many occisions they are liable t te prejuliced and hiasaed and 
deceived themstives, and cipable of intending to deceive others, 
in every degiee insomuch that, as we are all liible to be de 
eeived by prtjudii^e, so likewise it seems to be not an uncommjn 
thing, lor pei>ons who, frjm their regird to fmth, would not 
invent a lie entiielj without iny foundntion at ail to piopigT.te 
it with htightening ciicumstances, jftci it is onee inientcd and 
1 [CuuiflU'e BOTLBG 6 SeaaoaB, on Salanm and ud b It in sit 1 
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Bet a-going. And others, though they would not propaffale a lie, 
yet, which is a lower degree of faiseUood, will let it pass without 
oontradiotion. But notwith standing all this, hvman testimony 
remains etil! a natural ground of assent; and this asseat a 
natural principle of aution. 

It is objected further, that however it has happened, the fact 
is, that mankind have, in different ages, been strangely deluded 
with pretences to miracles and wonders. But it is by no means 
to be admitted, that they have been oftener, or are at all more 
liable to be deceived by these than by other preteuces. 

It is added, that there is a very considerable degree of his- 
torical evidence for miracles, which are, on all hands, acknow- 
ledged to be fabulous. But suppose there were even the like 
historical evidence for these, to what there is for those alleged in 
proof of Christianity, which yet is in no wise allowed, but sup- 
pose this J the consequence would not be, that the evidence of 
the latter is not to be admitted. Nor is there a man in the 
world, who in common cases, would conclude thus. For what 
would such a conclusion really amount t« but this, that evidence, 
confuted by contrary evidence, or any way overbalanced, destroys 
the credibility of other evidence, neither confuted nor over- 
balanced ? To argue that because there is, if there were, like 
evidenoe from testimony, for miracles acknowledged false, as for 
those in attestation of Christianity, therefore the evidence in the 
latter case is not to be credited j this is the same as to ai^ue, that 
if two men of equally good reputation had given evidence in 
different eases no way connected, and one of them bad been 
convicted of perjury, this confuted the testimony of the other ! 

Upon the whole then, the general observation, that human 
creatures are so liabJe to be deceived, from enthusiasm in reli- 
gion, and principles equivalent lo enthusiasm in common matters, 
and in both from negligence ; and that they are so capable of 
dishonestly endeavoring to deceive others; this does indeed 
weaken the evidence of testimony in all cases, but does not 
destroy it in any. And these things wUl appear, to different 
men, to weaken the evidence of testimony, 'n different degrees: 
in degrees proportionable to the observations they have made, or 
the notions they have any way taken up, concerning the weak- 
ness and negligence and dishonesty of mankind; or concerning 
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the powers of etitliusiasm, and prejudices equivalcat to it. But 
it seems to me, that people do not know what tiey say, who affirm 
these things to destroy the evidence from testimony which we 
have, oi the truth of Christianity. Nothing can destroy the 
evidence of testiiiiony in any case, but a proof or probability, 
that persons are not competent judges of the facts to which thej 
give testimony ; or that they are actually under some indirect 
inflnence in giving it, la such particular case. Till this he made 
out, the natural laws of human actions require, that testimony 
be admitted. It can never he sufficient to overthrow direct 
historical evidence, indolently to say, that there are so many prin- 
ciples, from whence men ire liable to be deceived themselves, 
and disposed to de<,ei\e ethers especially in matters of religion, 
that one knows not whit to believe And it i"* surprising per- 
sons can help leflettmjr that this very minner of speaking sup- 
poses they are not satisfied that there is n thing in the evidence, 
of which they speik thus or that they can nvoid observing, if 
they do make this reflectKn that it is on such a subject, a very 
material one.* 

Over against all these objections is to be set the importance of 
Ohristianity, as what must have euj,aged the attention of its first 
converts, so as to have lendeied tbem leas liable to be deceived 
from carelessne s thin they would in common matters; and like- 
wise the strong bl gat ui t to ur i ill/ which their reli^on laid 
thein und tl t the first and most obvious presumption is, 

that th y uld nth deceived themselves noi deceive others. 
And th p u pt D u ibis degree is pecuhir to the testirnony 
we ha b n n d ng 

In a L,uu nt t on« are nothing id themselves, and have 

an air f p t n ss which soraLtimes is n t lorj easy: yet they 
are necessary, and necessary to be repeated in order to connect 
a discourse, and distinctly to lay before the view of the reader, 
what is proposed to be proved and what is left as proved. Now 
the conclusion from the foiegjing ibservitions is I think, beyond 
all doubt, this that unbeliever! must be forced to admit the ex- 
ternal evidence for ( hri funit\ e the j roof of miracles wrought 
to attest it, to be of leal we ht and ^ety i.ou'^iderable ; though 
they cannot alljw it t be siffitieut to l u uce thwu .jf tlm 

he fu e„ Bfe 1 1, r 
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reality of those miracles. And as ttey must, in al! reason, admit 
thi^; so it seems to me, that upon consideration they would, in 
fact, admit it ; those of them, I mean, who know any thing at 
all of the matter ; in Hke manner as persona, in many cases, own 
they see strong evidence from testimony, for the truth of things, 
■which jet they cannot be convinced are true : cases, suppose, 
where there is contrary testimony; or things which they think, 
whether with or without reason, to be incredible. But there is 
no testimony contrary to that which we have been considering : 
and it has been fully proved, that there is no incredibiUtj in 
Chi-istianity in general, or in any part of it. 

IT. As to the evidence for Chriatiaaity from prophecy, I shall 
only make some few general observations, which are suggested 
by the anal<:^of nature; i.e. by the acknowledged nafural rules 
of judging in common matters, concerning evidence of a like 
kind to this from prophecy. 

1. The obscurity or unintelligibleness of one part of a prophecy 
does not, in any degree, invalidate the proof of foresight, arising 
from the appearing completion of those other parts, which are 
understood. For the case is evidently the same, as if those parts 
which are not understood were lost, or not written at all, or 
written in an unknown tongue. "Whether this observation be 
commonly attended to or not, it is so evident, that one can scarce 
bring oneself to set down an instance in common matters, to 
exemplify it. However, suppose a writing, partly in cipher, and 
partly in plain words at length ; and that in the part one under- 
stood, there appeared mention of sever 1 known facts; it would 
never come into any man's thoughts to imagine, that if he under- 
stood the whole, perhaps he might find, that thc«e facts were not 
in reality known by the writer. Indeed, both in this example 
and in the thing intended to be exemplified by it, our not under- 
Btanding the whole (the whole, suppose, of a sentence or a para- 
graph) might sometimes occasion a doubt, whether one undersfeod 
the literal meaning of such a part : but this comes under another 
consideration. 

For the same reason, though a man should be incapable, for 
want of learning, or opportunities of inquiry, or from not having 
tarued bis studies this way, even so much as to judge whether 
particular prophecies have been throughout completely fulfilled j 
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yet he may se^, IQ general, that they have been fulfilled to such 
a degree, as, upon very good ground, to he convinced of foresight 
mote than buman in such , prophecies, aud of such events being 
intended by them. For the same reason also, though, by means 
of the defloieneiea in civil history, and the different accounts of 
hiatoriaua, the most learned should not be able to make out to 
satisfaction, that such parts of the prophetic history have beeu 
minutely and throughout fulfilled; yet a very strong frooj of 
foresight may arise, from that general completion of them, which 
is made out. As much perhaps, as the giver of prophecy in- 
tended should ever be afforded by such parts of prophecy. 

2, A long series of prophecy being applicable to such and such 
events, is itself a proof that it was intended of them : as the rules 
by which we naturally judge and determine, in common cases 
parallel to this, will show.' This observation I make in answer 
to the common objection against the application of the prophe- 
cies, that, considering each of them distinctly by itself, it does 
not at all appear, that they were intended of those particular 
events to which they are applied by Christians; and therefore it 
is to be supposed, that if thoy meant any thing, they were in- 
tended of other events unknown to us, aud not of these at all. 

Now there are two kinds of wiiting, which bear a great re- 
semblance to prophecy, with respect to the matter before us: the 
mythological, and the satirical, where the satire is to a certain 
degree concealed. And a man might be assured, that he under- 
stood what an author intended by a fable or parable related with- 
out any application or mora!, merely from seeing it to be easily 
capable of such application, and that such a moral might natu- 
rally be deduced from it. And he might be fully assured, that 
such persona and events were intended in a satirical writing, 
merely from its being applicable to thom. And, agreeable to the 
last observation, be might be in a good measure satisfied of it, 



« ["Whenflver a general scheme is known to bo pursued by ft writer, tb 
Gobeme becomes tba true key in the bauds of bis reaiJer, for unlocking tl 
meaning of particular parts, whiob would olherisise not ba seon olearly to ret 
to eueb schoine. The inapired writers hml one commOD and prsdouilna 

occur ill their writtngs, which bear an apt ami eaij resemblance lo Lhe hiFloi 
of Jeans, may, or rather must in all reasonable construction, ba applied 
him,"— Hdhd on the Proph., p. H7.] 
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though he were not enough informed in affairs, or in the story 
of such persons to understand half the satire. For, his satisfac- 
tion that he understood the meaning, the intended meaning, of 
these writings, would be greater or less in proportion as he saw 
the general turn of them to be capable of such applioatiou; and 
in proportion to tlie number of particular things capable of it. 
And thus, if a long series of prophecy is applicable to the present 
state of the church, and to the political situations of the king- 
doms of the world, some thousand years after these prophecies 
were delivered; and a long series of prophecy delivered before 
the coming of Christ is applicable to him; these things are in 
themselves a proof, that the prophetic history was intended of 
him, and of those events : in proportion as the general turn of It 
is capable of such application, and to the number and variety of 
particular prophecies capable of it. And though, in all just way 
of consideration, the obvious completion of prophecies is to be 
allowed to be thus explanatory of, and to determine, their mean- 
ing; yet it is to be remembered iurther, that the ancient Jews 
applied the prophecies to a Messiah before his coming,'' iu much 
the same manner as Christians do now : and that the primitive 
Christiana interpreted tho prophecies respectiug the state of the 
church and of the world in the last ages, iu the sense which the 
event seems to confirm and verify. From these things it may be 
made appear: 

3. That the showing even to a high probability, if that could 
he, that the prophets thought of some other events, iu such and 
such predictions, and not those which Christians allege to be 
completions of those predictions; or that such and such prophe- 
cies are capable of being applied to other events than those, to 
which Christians apply them — that this would not confute or 
destroy the force of the argument from prophecy, even with re- ' 
gard to those very instances. For, observe how this matter really 
is. If one knew such a person to be the sole author of such a 
book, and was certainly assured, or satisfied to any degree, that 
one knew the whole of what he intended in it; one should be 
assured or satisfied to such degree, that one knew the whole 

^ [Consult oa this point, Golice, Theologia PmpiietiiB : Vitbisqa, Obaorva- 
tiuuea: HuNHSTEWBUne, Chmtolugia: HonsiEr'H Traetsaod Seruious: Kiuq's 
Uursels c' Critiaism ; Waugb's Diseortationa : Li^ill's Fropieilia Fiupbetica.] 
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Dieuoing of that book : for the meaniDg of a hook is nothiag but 
the. meaning of the author. But if one knew a persou to have 
compiled a book out of memoirs, which he reeei^ed fi-om another, 
of vastly superior kuowledge in the subject of it, especially if it 
were a book full of great intricacies and difloiilties; it would ia 
no wise follow, that one knew the whole meauiog of the book, 
from knowing the whole meaniug of the compiler : for the original 
author of them, might have, and there would be no presumption, 
in many casea, against supposing him to have, some further 
nieaaing than the compiler saw. To say then that the Scrip- 
tures, and the things contained in them, can have no other or 
further meaning than those persons bad, who first recited or 
wrote them, is evidently saying, that those persona were the 
original, proper, and sole authors of those books, i.e. that they 
are not inspired: which is absurd, vhile the authority of these 
books is under examination j i.e. till you have determined they 
are of no divine authority at all. Till this be determined, it 
must in all reason be supposed, not indeed that they have, (for 
this is taking for granted that they are inspired;) but that they 
may have, some further meaning than what the compilers saw or 
understood. And, upon this supposition, it is supposable also, 
that this further meaning may be fulfilled. 

Events corresponding to prophecies, interpreted in a different 
meaning from that, in which the prophets are supposed to have 
understood them; affords in a manner, the same proof, that this 
different sense was originally intended, as it would have afforded, 
if the prophets had not understood their predictions in the sense 
it is supposed they did: because there is no presnuiption of their 
sen^e of them being the whole sense of them. And it has been 
already shown, that the apparent completions of prophecy roust 
be allowed to be explanatory of its meaning. So that the ques- 
tion is, whether a series of prophecy baa been fulfilled, in & 
natural or proper, i.e. in any real sense of the words of it. For 
such completion is equally a proof of foresight more than hutuau, 
whether the prophets are, or are not, supposed to have under- 
stood it in a different sense. I say, supposed : for, though 1 
think it clear, that the prophets did not understand the full 
meaning of their predictions, it ia another question, how far thav 
thought they did; and in what sense they understood them 
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Hence may be seen, to how little purpose those persons husy 
themselves, who eodeavor to prove, that the prophetic history ia 
applicable to events of the age in which it was written, or of ages 
before it. To have proved this, before there was any appearance 
uf a further completion of it, might have answered some purpose; 
for it might have prevented the expectation of any such further 
sompletion. Thus could Porphjrj have shown, that some prin- 
cipal parts of the book of Daniel, for instance the seveath verse 
of the seventh chapter, which the Christians interpreted of the 
latter ages, was applicable to events, which happened before or 
about the age of Antiochus Epiphanes ; this might have prevented 
them from expecting any further completion of it. And, unless 
there was then, as I think there must have been, external evi- 
dence concerning that book, more than is come down to us; such 
a discovery might have been a stumbling-block in the way of 
Christianity itself: considering the authority which our Savior 
has given to tho book of Daniel, and how much the general 
scheme of Christianity presupposes the truth of it. But even 
this discovery, had there been any such,* would be of very little 
weight with reasonable men now; if this passage, thus applicable 
to events before the age of Porphyry, appears to be applicable 
also to events, which succeeded the dissolution of the Koman 
empii'c. I mentioD this, not at all as intending to insinuate, that 
the division of this empire into ten parts, for it plainly was 
divided into about that number, were, alone and by itself, of any 
moment in verifying the prophetic history : but only as an ex- 
ample of the thing I am speaking of. Thus upon the whole, the 
matter of inquiry evidently must be, as above put, Whether the 
prophecies are applicable to Christ, and to the present state of 
the world, and of the church; applicable in such a degree, as to 
imply foresight : not whether they are capable of any other appli- 

^ It appenrs that Porphjr; did Dotbing nurtli meDtioulDg In tbis vt,j. For 

pniiil. And ns to the ten kings; I>e<^m rcgtt ejiumeral, qvi/seranl iceiiiaiimi! 

jfJijypU; and de diveraii reyiat uiium ^ffiat ngvm ordinem. ["The two latter 
teasts he placee in one of the Maoedoniiui kicgdoica." " He reckons up ten kings 

donia, for inatanctt, or Syrin, or Asia, or Egypt; hot makes up tis set of kinga 
i>ut of different kingdoms."] In this way of intorliratBticn, unj tiling miiy ba 
made o' any thing. 
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cation. Though I know no pretence for sajing tbe general turn 
ot them is capable of anj other. 

These observations are, I think, just, and the evidence referred 
to in them real : though there may be people who will not accept 
of su.ch imperfect information from Scripture. Some tiio have 
not integrity and regard enough to truth, to attend to ei'idenoe, 
which keeps the mind in doubt, perhupa perplexity, and which 
is much of a different sort from what they expected. It plainly 
requires a degree of modesty and fairness, beyond what every 
one has, for a man to aay, not to tho world but to himself, that 
there is a real appearance of great weight in this matter, though 
he is not ablo thoroughly to satisfy himself about it; but that it 
shall have its influence upon him, in proportion to its apparent 
reality and weight. It is much more easy, and more falls in with 
the negligence, presumption, and wilfulness of the generality, to 
determine at once, with a, decisive air, There is nothing in it. 
The prejudices arising from that absolute contempt and scorn, 
with which this evidence is treated in the world, I do not men- 
tion. For what can be said to persona, wiio are weak enough in 
their understa,ndings to think this any presumption against it; 
or, if they do not, are yet weak enough in their temper to be in- 
fluenced by such prejudices, upon such a subject!' 

Secondly, I shall endeavor to give some account of the general 
argument for the truth of Christianity, consisting both of the 
direct and circumstantial evidence considered aa making up one 
argument. To state and examine this argument fully, would be 
a work much beyond the compass of this whole treatise; nor ia so 
much as a proper abridgment of it to be expected here. Yet the 
present subject requires to have some brief account of it given. 
For it is the kind of evidence, upon which most questiouiS of diffi- 
culty, in common practice, are determined : evidence arising from 
various coincidences, which support and confirm each other, and 
in this manner prove, with mote or less certainty, the point under 
consideration. I choose to do it also: First, because it seems to 
be of the greatest importance, and not duly attended to by every 
one, that the proof of revelation is not some direct and espresa 
things only, but a great variety of circumstantial things also; 
and that though each of these direct and circumstantial things ia 
indued to be considered separately, yet they are afterwards to be 
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joined together; for that the proper force of the tiiidence con- 
sists in the result of those several things, cousidered io their 
respects to each other, and united into one view. Ii the nest 
place, because it seems to nie, that the matters of fat't here set 
down, which are acknowledged by unbelievers, must b". acknow- 
ledged hj them also to contain together a degree of evidence of 
great weight, if they could be brought to iaj these several things 
before themselves distinctly, and then with attention consider 
them together; instead of that cursory thought of them, to which 
we are familiarized. For being familiarized to the cursory thought 
of things as really hinders the weight of them from being seen, 
as from having its duo influence upon practice. 

The thing asserted, and the truth of which is to bo inquired 
into, is this : That over and above our reason and affections, 
which God has given us for the information of our judgment and 
the conduct of our lives, he has also, by esternal revelation, given 
us an account of himself aud his moral government over the world, 
implying a future state of rewards and punishments; i.e. hath 
revealed the system of natural religion : (for natural religion may 
be esternally* revealed by God, as the ignorant may be taught it 
by their fellow-creatures) — that God, I say, has given us the evi- 
deuce of revelation, as well as the evidence of reason, to ascertain 
this moral system; together with an account of a particular dis- 
pensation of Providence, which reason could no way have dis- 
co er 1 an 1 a part'cul inst'tut'on of relj^'on founded n 't for 
tl eco e y of oa k 1 out of the r present wretched ond t on 
and r s ng them to the perfe t on and final happ ne&s ot the r 

Th s e elat n whether real or suppo ed md be o dered 
88 w oily h t cal F r p phe j s noth ng but the h tory of 
events before thej ome to pas> d tr nes al o are att rs oi 
tact and precepts c me nder the same n t on The general 

I "n of Sc [ ture wh eh c nta ns n t th s revelit on thus 

n lered s 1 to al nay I e a d to be to ^ ve an a ouut 

ot the wo Id n th s e s ngle ew aa G 1 s worl 1 1 y wii h 

t appears essent ally d st ugoished fiom all oth books so far as 
X 3 ave lound e\ ept ch as are cop ed from t It bCj, ns th 
dti account of G >d's creation of the world, in ardor to ascertain, 
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and diatiuguish from all others, who is the object of our worship, 
by what he has done : in order to ascertain, who he is, coiiceming 
whose providence, commands, promises, and threateuings, this 
Bacred book, all along, treats; [viz.] the Maker and Proprietor 
of the world, he whose creatures we are, the God of nature: in 
order likewise to distinguish him from the idols of the natbus, 
which are either imaginarj beings, i.e. no beings at all; or else 
part of that creation, the historical relation of which is here given. 
And John, not improbably with au eje to this Mosaic account 
of the creation, begins his Gospel with an account of our Savior's 
pre-existenoe, and that all things -aere made bi/ him.; and willi^ 
out him was not any Hivag made that was made:* agreeabij to 
the doctrine of Paul, that Crod created all things hy Jesus GhHst.\ 
This being premised, the Scripture, taken together, seems to pro- 
fess to contain a kind of an abridgment of the history of the 
world, in the view just now mentioned: that is, a general account 
of the condition of religion and its professors, during the continu- 
ance of that apostasy from God, and state of wickedness, which 
it everywhere supposes the world to lie in. And this account 
of the state of religion carries with it some brief account of the 
political state of things, as religion is affected by it, Kevelation 
indeed considers the common affairs of this woi'ld, and what is 
going on in it, as a mere scene of distraction ; and cannot be sup- 
posed to concern itself with foretelling at what time Kome, or 
Babylon, or Greece, or any particular place, should be the most 
conspicuous seat of that tyranny and dissoluteness, which all 
places equally aspire to be; cannot, I say, be supposed to give 
any account of this wild scene for its own sake. But it seems to 
contain some very general account of the chief governments of 
the world, as the genei'al st^te of religion has been, is, or shall 
be, affected by them, from the first transgression, and during the 
whole interval of the world's continuing in its present state, Ui a 
certain future period, spoken of both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, very distinctly, and in groat variety of espression : The 
times of the restitution of all things ;J when t!te mystery of God 
shall be Jinished, as he hath declared to his servants tlie prophets:^ 
when the God of heaven shall set vp a hinydom, which shall 
never be destroyed ; and the kiiigdoni shall not he left to oilier 
• John i. 3. t Epb. iii. B. J Aola iii- 21. i Rqv, 1 7. 
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pcnph,* as it is represented to be during this apostasy, bnt judg- 
ment shall be given to tJii' sa/nCs,^ aud ihei/ shall reign .'J amii the 
kingdom and doTninitm, oiul the greatness of the kingdom umier 
the- wtiole heaven, nAall he giien. to the people of the saints of the 

Most mlh.% 

Upon this general view of the Scripture, I would remark, how 
great 3 leugth of time the whole relatioa takes up, near six thou- 
sand years of which are past; and how great a variety of things 
t t ats of the nat ral a 1 m ral system or h story of the world 
n 1 d ng the t me when t was forme 1 all conta ned n the erj 
fi t boA and ev d ntlj wr tten in a rude and nnlea ned aL,e 
a 1 a subsequent bxikh tl e vano is com non and p ophet c h a 
t ry and tl e part cuiar d spensnt on of thr st an ty Now all 
t|- s t gethev gi Cb the hrge t s ope for c t c sm and for the 
CO fut<iton of what if eafjble of being co fate! ether from 
r 1 u or from common h tory or fro n any incons 'itence in ts 
se eral parts And t de e Tes I th nk to be ue t ed that 
whereas some imagine the suj. posed doubtfulness of the evidence 
for revelation implies a positive argument that it is not true; it 
appears, on the contrary to imply a positive argument that it ia 
true. For, could any common relation ot such antiquity, extent, 
aad variety (for in these thingi the str sf, ot what I am now ob- 
serving lies) be proposed to the esaminitmn of the world : that 
it could not, in an age of knowledge and liberty be confuted, or 
shown to have nothing in it to the autisfaction of reasonable 
men; would be thought a Bfron^ pre«umptiie proof of its truth. 
ludeed it must be aproof ot it ju^t in piopoti u to the proba- 
bility, that if it were false it m ^ht be shown Id be so; which, I 
think, is scarce pretended to be shown but upon principles and 
in ways of ai^uiog, which have bei.n cfearly ubviated.|| Nor 
does it at all appear, that any set ot men, who believe natural 
religion, are of the opinion, that Christianity has been thus 
confuted. But to proceed ; 

Tcgether with the moral system of the world, the Old Testa- 
ment contains a chronological account of the beginning of it, 
xnd from thence, an unbroken genealogy of mankind for many 
ages before common history begins ; and carried on as much 

" Dm. li. 44. t Dan. vU. 22. J Kov. si. 17, IS; il. 6. 
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fiirtiier as to make up a continued thread of hislory, of the 
length of between three and four thousand years. It contains 
an account of God's making a covenant with a particular nation, 
that they should be his people, and he would be tbeir God, in a 
peculiar sense; of his often interposing miraculously in their 
affairs; giving thorn the promise, and long after, the possession, 
of a particular country; assuring them of the greatest national 
prosperity in it, if they would worship him, in opposition to the 
idols which the rest of the world worshipped, and obey his com- 
mands; and threatening them with unexampled punishments if 
they disobeyed him, and fell into the general idolatry : insomuch 
that thiB one nation should continue to be the observation and 
the wonder of all the world. It declares particularly, that God 
would scatter them among aU jieople, from, one end of the earth 
unto the other ; but that when fhe^ should return unto the Lord 
their God, he tcould have compassion itpon them, and gather 
them, from all the nations, whither he had scattered Ihem ; that 
Israel should be saved in, the Jiord, with an everlasting salvation ; 
and not be ashamed or confounded world ■without end.* And as 
Bome of these promises are conditional, others are as absolute as 
any thing can be expressed ; that the time should come, when 
the people should be all righteous, and inherit the land forever ; 
that though God would make a full end of all nations whither 
he had scattered them, yet would he not make a full end of 
them : that he would bring again (Ae captivity of his people 
Israel, and plant them upon their land, and they xhould be no 
more pulled up out of their land ; that the seed of Israel sJwuld 
not cease from being a nation forever.'^ It foretells, that God 
would raise them up a particular person, in whom all his promises 
should finally he fulfilled; the Messiah, who should be, in a high 
and eminent sense, their anointed Prince and Savior. This waa 
foretold in such a manner, as raised a general expectation of such 
ft person in the nation, as appears from the New Testament, and 
is an acknowledged fact; an expectation of his coming at such a 
particular time, before acy one appeared claiming to he that per- 
son, and when there was no ground for such au expectation, but 
from the prophecies : which expectation, therefore, must in all 

■ Daut. iiviii. 64; ISX. 2, 3: Isa. sly. 17. 

t Isa. Is. 21 : Jer. ssi. 11 i slvi. 28 : Amos is. li, 15 : Jer, xssL 3fl 
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reason be presumed to be explanatory of those pri^phecios, if 
there were any doubt about tbeir meaning. It seems moreuTei 
to foretell, that tbia person should be rejected by the nation tc 
wbom he had been so long promised, though he was so uiuch 
desired by them.* And it espressly foretells, that he should be 
the Savior of the Gentiles; and that the completion of the 
scheme contained in this book, and then begun, and in its pro- 
gress, should be something so great, that in comparison with it, 
the restoration of the Jews alone would be but of small account. 
It is a light fking that thou eJiouldast be my servant to raise up 
the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel : I toiU 
aim give ^eefor a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayett be for 
salvation unto the end of the earth. And, In the last days, the 
mountain of the Lord's house shall he established in the top of 
the Ttiountains, and shall he exalted above the hills ; and all n€i- 
tions shall flow into it — for out of Zton diaU go forth the law, 
and the leord of the Lord from Jerusalem. Avd he shall Judge 
among the nations — and the Lord alone ihail he exalted in thai 
d V andthe dl J J all u eilj b I 7 f 

The Sc ptu e furth conta ns a a un h t a he me 
h M h was esp d prsn pnhii nlm 

b h M b b hpr=ntowbn II Ip 
p f d nd n wt 1 y h uld n h h p n 

yrsn n i iwliswk d 

dlh Bind d pi dfllw wlajw f 

d h m apf h utfb Inwbb 

h nn nlhn publbb n dwhh u 

ynd[w lyndnm u n tsnh n 

u nd Idd bhdb Igin wd 

h IfwhhhSpupf g pjh 

aeconnt of the state of this religion among mankind.' 

Jjet us now suppose a person utterly ignorant of history, to have 

•Isn. vlii, 14,16; ilii, 5; chap. liiL : Mol. i. 10, 11, nnd chap. iii. 

t laa. xlix. fl, ohap. ii., chnp. si„ ehap, Ivi. J : Mnl. i. 11. To which must 
■jo nddert, the ether prophecies cif the like kind, several in Ihe Kow Teslnmont, 
All a very many in the Old; which describe what shall be the completion of the 
revealed pliin of Proyidenco. 

[See DiviDSOK's Disc, on Proph, : Br.iNET on Daniel's LXX. Weeks : 
Hpun's In;n>d. to the Study of Proph.! Jobtim's Set. at Boyla Lect.: Fui- 
[.Rii's Goi-p il3 o-n Wiincsf, pttrt U. i Wafoh's Dibb. ; Attbokpe's Disooun-etl 
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all this related to him out of tto Scripture. Or suppose such 
un one, having the Sciipture put into his haada, to remark these 
things in it, not knowing but that the whole, even ita civil his- 
tory, as well as the other parts of it, might be, from beginning 
to end, an entire invention; and to ask, What truth was in it, 
and whether the rCTelation here I 1 w 1 fi ? 

And, iostead of a direct answer, jp h m 11 1 

told the following confessed fact d h tti b 

Let him first be told, in how g d h p f d 

establishment of natural rejigio 1 h 1 f h 1 
God to be worshipped, that virtue h 1 w d 1 k d 

shall be rewarded and punished h h j b j 1 d 

obey it bfere ; in how very great ad^ lyhpf 
and establishment of this moral y h w Id w 

the revelation, whether real or supp d tt d b b k 
the establishment of this moral y 1 

which do not acknowledge the prop h j b p 

Let him be told also, what numb d k wl 

proper authority. Let him thei k h 1 f 

what importance religion is to ma k d A d h h 13 

he might, I think, truly observe, 1 h P d 1 

obtaining and being received in h w Id w h 11 h m 

stances and effects of it, consider d b h 

most conspicuous and important e hhtoy mkd 

that a book of this nature, and th p 1 d d d d 

to our consideration, demands, a by m b 

have ita claims most seriously examined ■ and thit before such 
esaminatton, to treat it with any kind of scoflmg and ridicule it 
an ofienoe against natural piety It is to be lemembered that 
bow much soever the establ shn ent of natural religion in ti e 
world is owing to the Scripture levebt n this does n t ddtroy 
the proof of religion from reieon in j n e than the j 1 of ot 
Euclid's Elements is destr lyed by a man s kn wii g or thiiikmn' 
that he shou'd never have «ceu the tiuth ot the (.everil prtposi 
tions contained in it, nor hid tho«e propO'jitions come into hi' 
thoughts but for thit mithe iintieiin 

Let ^ULh 1 posjn as w <iri, f e k n„ of I u the next p) ie, 
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informed of the acknowledged antiquity of tiie first parts of ttia 
book; and that its chrouolosy, its account of the time when the 
earth, and the Boveral parts of it, were first peopled with human 
creatures, is no way contradicted, but is reallj confirmed, by the 
nalural and civil history of the world, collected from common 
historians, from the state of the earth, and from the late inven- 
tion of arts and sciences. 

And as the Scripture contains an unbroken thread of common 
and civil history, from the creation to the captivity, fur between 
three and four .thousand years; let the person weave speaking 
of be told, in the next place, that this general history, as it ia 
not (inn trad icted. biit nonfiTmed hv nrofane historv' as mnnh as 



which would raise a thought of their being feigned ; but all the 
internal marks imaginable of their being real. It is to be added 
^Iso, that mere genealogies, bare narratives of the nnmber of 

k [Ilundreda of instances might be adduced, in wliicd profone historians 
corroborate the Btnlemenis of the Scriptures. Tbe fallowing are morcly epaci- 
mcna : Diodorus SionLus, Strabo, Tacitus, Pusy, irad BoiiNua, epeal: of 
the destruotion of Sodom and Qomorraii. The lives of David and Solomon are 
given la tbe remains of the Phiehiciah Abhals, Id Dauascenus, and Eiipo- 
i.KHiis. Mbsani>eb describes the lari-jing away of Ibe Ten Tribes bj Sal 
nianaaor. Suetosius, Taciiub, Plikt the younger, and HruEsius, apeak of 
JsBua Chriaf, llis miraolaa ara owned bj Celsus, PoBPHTdV, JttL(As, and 
Jeiviah writers opposed to Chriatianilj. SuBTONiua, Tacitus, Plibv, Jtiliab, 
and uthere desorlbe his being put to death ; and Taciius says Ihat man; wore 
put to dealh for miherlng to his religion. Phi.ecos mentions the niirocles of 
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years, which persoas ealled by such and sucb naniea lived, do not 
carry the face of fiction; perhaps do carry»soine presumption of 
veracity: and all unadorued carvatives, whicli have nothing to 
surprise, may be thought to carry somewhat of the like presump^ 
tion too. And the domestic and the political history is plainly 
credible. There may be incidents in Scripture, which, taken 
alono in the naied way thoy are told, may appear strange; espe- 
cially to persons of other luanners, temper, education : but there 
are also incidents of undoubted truth, in many or most persons' 
lives, which, in the same circumstances, would appear to the full 
as strange.' There may be mistakes of transcribers, there may 
be other real or seeming mistakes, not easy to be particularly ac- 
counted for: but there are certainly no more things of this kind 
in the Scripture, than what were to have been espeeted iu books 
of such antiquity; and nothing, in any wise, sufficient to dis- 
credit the general narrative. 

Now, that a history, claiming to commence from the creation, 
and extending in one continued series, through so great a length 
of time, and variety of events, should have such appearances of 
reality and truth iu its whole contexture, is surely a very remark- 
able circumstance in its favor. And as all this is applicable to 
the common history of the New Testament, so there is a further 
credibility, and a very high one, given to it hy profane authors: 
many of these writing of the same times, and confirming the trath 
of customs and events, wbicb are incidentally as well as more 
purposely mentioned in it. And this credibility of the common 
Scripture- history, gives some credibility to its miraoufous history : 

1 [Thiattouglitiselaborated witliakalbjWHiTE[.vin his " Hhloric Banbtt." 
Hb takes up ell tbe popalar infidel objectigne as M tbe life uf Obrist, and npplies 
them with andiminisbed or eron iucrensed forc^ agdust the evideaues that sucb 
a man aa Euonaparle ever esisted. 

JeRNSDN iu a, lively sail; once said — " It is easy to be on the negative side. 
I donj that Canada is Inken. The French ara n muob more nnmorona people 
thon we; and It is nut likely they would allow us to toko IL' 'ButtbB (JovBrn- 
ment have announced the fact,' ' Veiy true. But the minlBlry have put us to 

UE that we have got sometbing for our uioney.' ' But the fact is conlinned hy 
thousands who wore at the taking of it' ' Aye, but these men have an intersst 
in deceiving US i they don't wajit you should think the French have beat thorn. 
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his is interwoven with the common, so as that they 
iuiplj each other, and both together make np one relation. 

Let it then be more particularly observed to this person, that 
it is an acknowledged matter of fact, which is indeed implied in 
the foregoing observation, that there was such a natinn as the 
Jews, of the greatest antiquity, whose government and general 
polity was founded on the law, here related to bo given them by 
Moses as from heaven : that natural religion, with rites additional 
yet no way contrary to it, was their established religion, which 
cannot bo said of the Gentile world : and that their very being 
as a nation, depended upon their acknowledgment of one G-od» 
the God of the universe. For, suppose in their captivity in 
IJabylon, they had gone over to the religion of their conquerors, 
there would have remained no bond of union, to keep them a 
distinct people. And while they were under their own kings, ia 
their own country, a total apostasy from God would have been 
the dissolution of their whole government. They in such a sense 
nationally acknowledged and worshipped the Maker of heaven 
and earth, when the rest of the world were sunk in idolatry, as 
rendered them, in fact, the peculiar people of God. This re- 
markable establishment and preservation of natural religion 
among them, seems to add peculiar credibiJity to the historical 
evidence for the miracles of Moses and the prophets. Because 
these miracles are a full satisfacCoiy account of this event, which 
plainly needs to be accounted for, and cannot be otherwise. 

Let this person, supposed wholly ignorant of history, be ac- 
quainted further, that one claiming to be the Messiah, of Jewish 
extraction, rose up at the time when this nation, from the pro- 
phecies above mentioned, espeoted the Messiah: that he waa 
rejected, as it seemed to have been foretold he should, by the 
body of the people, under the direction of their rulers : that in 
the course of a very few years, he was believed on and acknow- 
ledged as the promised Messiah, by great numbers among the 
Gentiles, agreeably to the prophecies of Scripture, yet not upon 
the ei idenee of prophec} , but of miracles,* of which miracles we 
have also stiong hnturical evidence; (by which I mean here no 
more than must be acknowledged by unbelievers; for let pious 
frauds tnd follies be admittei to weaken, it is absurd to say they 

« P, 267, Ao. 
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destroy oqt e^'idence of miracles wrought in proof of CliristiaJiitj-;)* 
that this religion approving itself to the reason of mankind, and 
carrying its own evidence with it, so far ais reason is a judge of 
its system, and being no way oontrarj to reason in those parts of 
it which require to be believed upon the mere authority of its 
Author, that thi=i religion, I say E;ridually apreid and supported 
Itself for some hundred yeirs, not only without any as&istanie 
triu temporal pjwer but under eonstant diacourigements jad 
often the bitterest persecutions trom it, and then becime tho 
religion ot the world that in the mean time the Jewish natim 
and givernmeut weie de^-trojed in a very remaitable inaaau 
and the people carried away taptive and diiper^ed through the 
most distant ciuntnes, in which stale of dispersion they have 
remiined iifteen hundred years ind that thpy n,[nain a numerous 
people, united among themselves, and distinguished from the rest 
of the world, as they were in the days of Moses, by the profession 
of his law; and everywhere looked upon in a manner, which 
one scarce knows how distinctly to espresa, but in the words 
of the prophetic account of it, given so many ages before it 
came to pass; Thou shall become an aslonishment, a ^rot'erb, 
and a byvmrd, amung all nations vihithrr the Lord sliall lead 
thee.-f 

The appearance of a standing miracle, in the Jews remaining 
a distinct people in their dispersion, and the confirmation which 
this event appears to give to the truth of levelation, may be 
thought to be answered, by their religion's forbidding them inter- 
marriages with those of other nations, and prescribing them many 
peculiarities in their food, by which they are debarred from in- 
corporating with the people in whose countries they live. This 
ia not, I think, a satisfactory account of that which it pretends to 
account for. But what does it pretend to account for? The 
correspondence between this event and the prophecies; or the 
coincidence of both, with a long dispensation of Providence, of a 
peculiar nature, towards that people T No- It is only the event 
itself, which is olFered to be thus aceouoled foi which single 
event, taken alone, abstnicted from all such coirespundence and 
coincidence, perhaps would not have appealed miraeuioaa : hut 
that correspondence and coincidence may be ao, though the event 
» P. 270, 4o. t D""! J-i-'i" J' 
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iteulf bo supposed not. Thus the concurrence of our Saviour'a 
being bom at Bethlehem, with a long foregoing series of prophecy 
end other coincidences, is doubtless niira«ulotta; the series oi 
prophecy, and other coincidences, and the event, being admitted ; 
though the event itself appears to have been brought about in a 
natural way; of which, however, no one can be certain. 

As several of these events seem, in some degree expressly, to 
have verified the prophetic history already, so likewise they may 
be considered further, as having a peculiar aspect towards the 
full completion of it; as affording some presumption that the 
whole of it shall, one time or other, be fulfilled. Thus, that the 
Jews have been so wonderfully preserved in their long and wide 
dispersion; which is indeed the direct fulfilling of some prophe- 
cies, but is DOW mentioned only as looking forward to somewhat 
jet to come: that natural religion came forth from Judea, and 
spread, in the degree it has done over the world, before lost in 
idolatry; which, together with some other things, have distin- 
guished that very place, in like manner as the people of it are 
distinguished: that this great change of religion over the earth 
was brought about under the profession and acknowledgment, 
that Jesus was the promised Messiah : things of this kind natu- 
n h b « hts f m wirds the full completion 

hpph h y nngh final restoration of that 
p g b ta hm n le everlasting kingdom 

m h h k gd m h h; and the future state 

h w d und h d t. Such circumstances 

d n mp d w h h P pli ies, though no comple- 
fh yw u Ibnkb spoken of as nothing in 
h gum by a p n upon his fa eiog informed of them, 
rhy nwhhpph htoy things still future, give 

it some additional credibility, and have the appearance of being 
somewhat in order to the full completion of it. 

Indeed it requires a good degree of knowledge, and great 
calmness and consideration, to be able to judge thoroughly of 
the evidence for the truth of Christianity, from that part of the 
prophetic history which relates to the situation of the kingdoms 
of the world, and to the state of the church, from the establish- 
ment of Christianity to the present time. But it appears from a 
general viCw of it, to be very material, .\ud those persons w'no 
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have thoroughly csamiDcd it, and some of them were men of the 
coolest tempers, greatest capacities, and least liable to imputatiooa 
of prejudice, insist upon it as determinately conclusiTe. 

[CoNOJ.UBiON.] Suppose now a person quite ignorant of his- 
tory, first to recollect the passages ahove mentioned out of Scrip- 
t wthtkw^bthtthwhlw lt« fiction, then 
th fmdfth pdtft wm ntioned, and to 

t th ni 11 t w th t th p f and estahlish- 

m t f t 1 1 h w Id tlv wing, in differ- 

twy tth hi dlh ppo 1 lation which it 

t htt kwlddth fth liest antiquity; 

thtth ly 1 hfyre tirely credihle; 

th t th t t tl J f h t chiefly treats, 

pp t 1 b f t th p p! f C d, in a distin- 

g h d th t th w t I pectation among 

th m d from th p ph f M h t appear at such 

tm tthtmpp dim the that Messiah; 

th 1 1 1 t d by th b t I by the Gentiles, 

I tl d fpphybtfm acles; that the 

1 1 ght pp t 1 t It d th g test difficulties, 

d g d d 1 1 gth b th 1 of the world ; 

th t th m tl J 1 p 1 tj w tterlj destroyed, 

d ! t dp I h f t 11 arth ; that aot- 

Wtht.1 htljh m dltt uraerons people 

f jt thdywlhot only appears 

to h h p mpl t f 1 p ph ies concerning 

thrabtl drst inypk sible and easy 

p b 1 ty th t th p m m d t th m ation, may yet 

b f IfiU d 

T th k 1 dfe 1 t th 1 t th p wo have been 

p[ id as I th k h t;ht wh th j one will allow 

t lb pp wl h th e, of the state 

f th w Id th pect b des wh t 1 tes to the Jews, 

d t th Ch t h h h gig wered, and still 

gtothpphtihty Sfj I say, these feets 

t g t h th g 1: f d t of the Scrip- 

t d se usly mp d w th tl m th j t view of both 

tog tb m t I tl k [1 f ry g ight to a con 

dte t'p f hgt deed, upon hnvinit 
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them first laid before him, than is easy for us, who ore so familiar- 
ized to tbera, to conceive, without some particular attention for 
that purpose. 

All these ttiags, and the aeyeral particulars contained under 
them, require to be distinctly and most thoroughly examined 
iutfl ; that the weight of each may he judged of, upon such exa- 
mination, and such conclusion drawn, as results from their united 
force. But this has not beea attempted here. I have gone no 
further than to show, that the general imperfect view of them 
now given, the confessed historical evidence for miracles, and the 
many obvious appearing completions of prophecy, together with 
the collateral things* here nientiooed, and there are several 
others of the like sort; that all this together, which, being fact, 
must be acknowledged by unbelievers, amounts to real evidence of 
somewhat more than human in this matter ; evidence much more 
important, than careless men, who have been accustomed only to 
transient and partial views of it, can imagine ; and indeed abun- 
dantly sufficient to act upon. And these things, I apprehend, 
must be acknowledged hy unbelievers. For though they may 
eay, that the historical evidence of miracles wrought in attesta- 
tion of Christianity, is not sufficient to convince them, that such 
miracles were really wrought: they cannot deny, that there is 
such historical evidence, it being a known matter of fact that 
there is. They may say, the conformity between the prophecies 
and events is hy accident : but there are many instances in which 
such conformity itself cannot be denied. They may say, with 
regard to such kind of collateral things as those above mentioned, 
that any odd accidental events, without meaning, will have a 
metnmg iound in them by iancilul people : and that such as are 
finciiul m anj one certain w^y, will make out a thousand coinci- 
dences, which seem tj favir their pei-uliir follies. Men, I say, 
mai tilk thus but no one who is serious, can possibly think 
these things tn be nothing, if he considers the importance of 
cjllateral things, and even of leaser circumstances, in the evi- 
dence of probibility, as distinguished in n iturc, from the evidence 
j1 demonstration In many cases indeed it seems to require the 
truest judgm.at to determine with exactness the weight of cir- 

: reducible to Ilia 
ecy. Saa p. 283. 
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cumstantial evidence : but it is very often t h g 

Bs tbat wl,icb is the most expresiS and dir 

This general view of the evidence for Ch d d 

as making one ai^ument, maj also serve to A 

persons, to set down every thing which h ni 

any real weight at all in proof of it, and p 
eeeming completions of prophecy: and h w 
judging by the natural rules, by which w d P b 

evidence in common matters, they amo m gh 

degree of proof, upon such a Joint revt h b p- 

posed upon considering them separately, d ff m w 

strong soever the proof might before app to h m p h 

separate views of it. For probable proo b be 
only increase the evidence, but multiply N h d d 

Buade any one from setting down, what h h h m h 

contrary side. But then it is to be reme d d to 

influence his judgment, but liis practice h m ta 

side may be, in its consequences, much d b 

mistake on the other. And what course sa d wh 

most dangerous, will be thought a very m d 

when we deliberate, not concerning even b 
duct in our temporal affairs. To be influ b h d 

tion in our judgment, to believe or disbe d ed 

as much prejudice, as any thing whateve d, k li P 

judices, it operates contraiy ways, in different men ; for some are 

" [Butler etalsa tlii! orgument nitli more than hia usual brevity, and its 

given to Chriationitj ony of its apparent testj monies, its miracles, its propho- 
ciee, its morals, its propagation, or [tbe cbaracter of] its rouDder, there could 
be no room to believe, or even imagine, that all tbese appearaneeB of great 
cradibility, could be aaited together, by any euch means. If Suocessful craft 
could have contrived its publlo miracles, or the pretence of them, it requires 
another reach of craft, to adopt its propheoiaa to the anme object. Further, it 
required not only a different, but a totally opposite art to oonceisB and pro- 
mulgate its admirable morals. Agi^n, its propagation, in defiance of the 
powers and terrors of the world, implied siitl other qnatities of action. Lastly, 
the model of the life of ita founder, is a work of aiich originolHy and wisdom, 
as could be the offspring only of consummate poweis if invendon, or rathtr 
never eould have been deviietl, hut must have come from real IHe. The hypo- 
thesis sinks under ita incrpdibilitj. Eath »f these supposiiions of coitrivanee. 
being arbitrary and unsupported, th a elimas of them ia an oitTiiiagajice."— 
■DiTiBos, on Prophecy.] 
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inclined to believe wliat they hope, and others what tliey foar. 
And it is manifest unrensonableness to apply to meu'a passiona 
in order t« gain their asseut. But Id deliberations concerning 
conduct, there ia nothing which reason more requires to be taien 
into the account, than the importance of it. For, suppose it 
doubtful, what would be the consequence of acting in this, or in 
the contrary manner : still, that taking one side could be attended 
with little or no bad consequence, and taking the other might be 
dttended with the greatest, must appear, to unprejudiced reason, 
ot the highest moment towards determming how we are to act 
The truth of our religion like the truth ot ccmmon matters !s 
t > be judjjed nf by all the eTidence taken tnpether And unless 
the whole strtes of things which maj be alleged in this argu 
n Put and every particular thing in it can reasonably be sup 
p'.ed to ha\e been by acudent (for here the sfre^ia of the 
ai^ument for Chnstianity lies), then is the truth of it pro\ed 
iQ like manner, as if in an^ common case, nuniPious eienta 
icknjwlcdgpd weie to be alleged in pioot of iny othei event 
disputed, the truth of the disputed e\eat wjuld be prjved not 
nly if inv one of the acknowledged ones did of itselt clearly 
iniih it, but though no one of them singly did "o, if the whcle 
it the ackn wled;;ed events taken toaethei fould nit m reiaon 
be supposed to Lave happened, unless the dinjuted ini. were 
tiue 

It b us how m tch advantage the n'^ture of this evidence 
h p h kCh y p llj CO 
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CHAPTER VIU. 



If every one would consider, with sucli attention as they are 
bound, even in point of morality, to oonsider, what thoy judge 
and give characters of; the occasion of this chapter would be, \a 
EOme good measure at least, superseded. But since this is not to 
be expected; for some we find do not concern themselyes to 
understand even what they write against : since this treatise, in 
common with most others, lies open to objections, which may 
appear very material to thoughtful men at first sight ; and, be- 
sides that, seems peculiarly liable to the objections of such as can 
judge without thinking, and of such as can censure without 
juulging; it may not be amiss to set down the chief of these 
objections which occur to me, and consider them to their bands. 
Tht Y are such as these : 

" That it is a poor thing to solve difficulties iu revelation, bj 
sayirsg, that there are the same in natural religion ; when what 
is wanting is to clear both of them of these their common, as 
well as other their respective, difficulties; that it is a strange 
way indeed of convincing men of the obligations of religion, to 
show them, that they have as little reason for their worldly pur- 
suits : and a strange way of vindicating the justice and goodness 
of the Author of nature, and of removing the objections against 
both, to which the system of religion lies open, to show, that the 
like objectioES lie against natural providence ; a way of answering 
objections against religion, without so much as pretending to 
make out, that the system of it, or the particular things in it 
objected against, are reasonable — especially, perhaps some may 
be inattentive enough to add, must this be thought strange, when 
it is confessed that analooj is no answer to such objections : that 
when this sort of reasoning is carried to the utmost length it oau 
be imagined capable of, it will yet leave the mind io a very un- 
satisfied state ; and that it must be unaccountable ignorance of 
mankind, to imagine they will be prevailed with to forego then 
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present interests and pleasures, from regard to religion, upon 
doubtful evidence." 

Now, as plausible as this way of talkiug may appear, that ap- 
pearance will be found in a great measure owing to half views, 
which show but part of an object, yet show that indistinctly, and 
to uiideterminate language. By these means weak men are often 
deceived by others, and ludicrous men, by themselves. And even 
those, who are serious and considerate, cannot always readily dis- 
entangle, and at once clearly see through the perplexities, in 
which subjects themselves are involved; and which are height- 
ened by the defioiencies and the abuse of words. To this latter 
sort of persons, the following reply to each part of this objection 
severally, may be of some assistance; as it may also tend a little 
to stop and silence others. 

First, The thing wanted, i.e. what men require, is to have all 
difficulties cleared. And this is, or at least for any thing we 
know to the contrary, it may be, the same as requiring to com- 
prehend the divine nature, and the whole plan of Providence 
from everlasting to everlasting I But it hath always been allowed 
to argue from what is acknowledged, to what is disputed. And 
it is in no other sense a poor thing, to argue from natnral reli- 
gion to revealed, in the manner fouud fault with, than it is to 
argue in numberless other ways of probable deduction and infer- 
ence, in matters of conduct, which we are continually reduced to 
the necessity of doing. Indeed the epithet poor may be applied, 
I fear as properly, to great part or the whole of human life, as it 
is to the things mentioned in the objection. Is it not a poor 
thing, for a physician to have so little knowledge in tho cure of 
diseases, as even the most eminent have? To act upon con- 
jecture and guess, where the life of man is concerned ? Un- 
doubtedly it is : but not in comparison of having no skill at all 
in that useful art, and being obliged to act wholly in the dark. 

Further ; since it is as unreasonable, as it is common, to urge 
objections against revelation, which are of equal weight against 
natural religion ; and those who do this, if they are not confused 
themselves, deal unfairly with others, in making it seem that 
they are arguing only against revelation, or particular doctrines 
of it, when in reality they are arguing against moral providence; 
"t is a thing of consequence to show, that such objections are as 
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muoh Idvol'ed against uatural religion, as against revealed. Ob- 
jections, which are equally applicable to both, are properly speaking 
answerecl, by its being shown that thcj aie so, provided the 
former be admitted to be true. And without taking in the con- 
sideration how diKtiuotly this is admitted, it is plnnly very mate- 
rial to observe, that as the things objectei againit in natural 
religion are of the same kind with what is certain m ittei of espe- 
rienco in the eourse of providence, and in the information which 
God affords us concerning our temporal it t u i h' 
mentj so the objections against the sya m b is d 

the evidence of it, are of the very same k d h h k h 

are made against the system and evide a 

However, the reader upon review may h m h 

analogies insisted upon, even in the latte p h d 

not necessarily require to have more tak d n 

the former; [viz.J that there is an Auth 

Governor of the world; and Christianity d n m 

its analogy to natural religion, but ckiefl h 

pe 

& B g p b 



g po te te h w tem 

pnri he p a 

S by h p. 

position, the probability of our securing one is equal to the proba- 
bility of our securing the other. This seems plainly unanswerable; 
and has a tendency to inflnenee fair minds, who consider what 
our condition really is, or upon what evidence me are naturally 
appointed to act; and who are disposed to acquiesce in the ternm 
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upon which we live, and attend to and follow tliat practical in- 
Btruciion, whatever it be, which is afforded us. 

But the chief and proper force of the argument referred to m 
the objection, lies in another place. The proof of religion, it is 
said, is involved in such iaestricable difficulties, as to render it 
<loubttuI, and that it cannut he supposed that if it wero true, it 
would he left upon doubtrul evidence Here theo, over and 
abo\e the lorce of each paiticular difticulty oi objection, these 
difficulties and objections taken together are turned into a posi- 
tue argument a^iinst the truth ot religion, which ai^ument 
would stand thus If religion weie true, it would not be left 
doubtful, and open to objections to the degree m which it is; 
tht^refore that it is thus lett, not on!j tenders the evidence of it 
wpali, and Icbscn'? itf foic-e, m propoitiou to the weight of such 
objections, hut also shows it to be false, or is a general presump- 
tion of its being so. Now the observation, that from the natural 
constitution and course of things, we must in our temporal con- 
cerus, almost continually, and even in matters of great conse- 
quence, act upon evidence of a like kiod and degree to the evidence 
of religion, is an answer to tbis argument. Because it shows, 
that it is according to the conduct and character of the Author 
of nature to appoint we should act upon evidence like to that, 
which this ai^uuient presumes he cannot be supposed to appoint 
we sliould act upon: it is an instance, a general one, made up of 
numerous particular ones, of somewhat in his dealing with us, 
similar to what Is said to be incredible. As the force of this 
aoswer lies merely in the parallel, which there is between the 
evidence for religion and for our temporal conduct; the answer 
is equally just and conclusive, whether the parallel be made out, 
by showing the evidence of the former to be higher, or the evi- 
dence of the latter to be lower. 

Thirdly, The design of this treatise is not to viudicate the 
character of God, but to show the obligations of men : it is not to 
justify his providence, but to show what belongs to us to do. 
These are two subjects, and ought not to be confounded. Though 
they may at length run up into each other, yet observations may 
immediately tend to maie out the latter, which do not appear, by 
any immediate connection, to the purpose of the fonnerj which 
rn, than many seem to think. For, first, 
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It is not Dccessary we should jiistifj the dispecsations of Provi- 
dence against objectioDS, say farther than to show, that the thiiiga 
objected against may, for aught we kuow, be oonsisteat with juiS- 
tice aud goodness. Suppose then, that there are things lu the 
system of this world, and plan of Providence relating to it, whi(,h 
t.Unl wldh jtyt'th hnhwo unanswer 
blj th t t w uld t k n h i 
myhe h lifip tp 

wh 1 h m wh h th th b| 

th y th m h t a ht w 

only t twthjut ht t 

b n h WB hy th 1 j t wl t w 

this in y b th as b t d bl th 
t d f m h th 

vindicated, s f r as rel j, on makes t^ 

Hence it appears. Secondly, that objections against the Divine 
justice and goodness are not endeavored to be removed, by show- 
ing that the like objections, allowed to be really conclusive, lie 
against natural providence; but those objections being supposed 
aud shown not to be conclusive, the things objected against, con- 
sidered as matters of fact, are farther shown to be credible, from 
their ooufonnity to the constitution of nature; for instance, that 
God will reward and punish men for their actions hereafter, from 
the observation, that he does reward and punish them for their 
actions here. And this, I apprehend, is of weight. 

Thirdly, it would bo of weight, even though those objections 
were not answered. For, there being the proof of religion above 
set down; and religion implying several facts; for instance again, 
the fact last mentioned, that God will reward and punish men for 
tbeir actions hereafter; the observation, that bis present method 
of govemraeut is by rewards and punishments, shows that future 
fact not to be incredible: whatever objections men may think 
they have against it, as unjust or unmerciful, according to their 
not-oBs of justice and mercy; or as improbable from their belief 
of necessity. I say, as improbable: for it is evident no objec- 
tion against it, as unjmt, can be urged from necessity; since this 
notion as much destroys injustice, as it does justice. 

Fourthly, Though objections against the reasonableness of the 
system of religion cannot indeed be answered without entering 
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into coQsideratioa of its reasonableness; yet olijections against 
the credibility or truth of it may. Because the system of it is 
reducible into what is properly matter of fact : and the truth, the 
probable truth of facts, may be shown without consideration of 
their reasonableness. Nor is it necessary, though, in some cases 
and respects, it is highly useful and proper, yet it is not neces- 
sary, to give a proof of the reasonableness of every precept en- 
joined us, and of every particular dispensation of Providence, 
which oomes into the system of religion. Indeed the more 
thoroughly a person of a right disposition is convinced of the 
perfection of the Divine nature and conduct, the farther he 
will advance towards that perfection of religion, which John* 
speaks of." But the general obligations of religion are fully 
made out, by proving the reasonableness of the practice of it. 
And that the practice of religion is reasonable, may be shown, 
though no more could be proved, than that the system of it may 
lie so, for aught we know to the contrary; and even without 
entering into the distinct consideration of this. 

Fifthly, It is easy to see, that though the analogy of nature is 
not an immediate answer to objections against the wisdom, the 
justice, or goodness, of any doctrine or precept of religion; yet 
it may be, as it is, an immediate and direct answer to wliat ia 
really intended by such objections; which is, to show that the 
tilings objected against are incredible. 

Fourthly, It is most readily acknowledged, that- the foregoing 
treatise is by no means satisfactory; very far indeed from it: but 
60 would any natural institution of life appear, if reduced into a 
system, together with its evidence. Leaving religion out of the 
case, men are divided in their opinions, whether our pleasures 
overbalance our pains: and whether it be, or be not, eligible to 
Hve in this world.' And were all such controversies settled, 
which perhaps, in speculation, would be found involved in great 

* 1 Join ir, t8,— ["Thew Is no fear in love," 4e.] 

' [Obedience fyom dtend, if it oontiuue W be the ual; motive, precludes ad- 
rnnce toward perfection; for "He tbal feareth is not made pcrfact in love." 

religion, and of tbe perfections of its Author, increases loie till iC " castetb out 
ftar,"] 

<• [See a discufsion of this subject, in Bavlu's Historical and Biographlaal 
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difficiultiea; anil .tere it determine 1 p tli f 

as nature has determiaed it to oi h d th t t i t ) p 
served : still, the rules which God h h pi d ff d 
for escaping the miseries of it, and >t t Bat t t th 

rules, for instance, of preserving 1 1 h 1 t wh 

lost, are not only fallible and preo usbt yf fmh 
exact. Nor are we informed by t to f t 

cies and accidents, so as to rende t f H ta wh t th 
best method of managing our affa rs Wh t w 11 b th 
of our temporal pursuits, in the c mm f th w d 

cess, is highly doubtful. And wh t w H b th es f th m 

in the proper sense of the word wl t 1 pp i y 

meot we shall obtain by them, i d btf 1 m h h gh 

degree. Indeed the unsatisfactory t f th d w th 

which we are obliged to take up th d ly t 1 f 

scarce to be expressed. Yet men d t th y 1 f d 

regard the interests of it, upon t f th d btf 1 

The evidence of religion then b g d tt d 1 th wh 
object against it, as not satisfaeto y t be wh t th y 

wish it, plainly forget the very d f b g f 

satisfaction, in this sense, does ntbtgtosuli t 

And, what is more material, th y f t 1 th y t 

of religion. For, religion presujp 11 tl wh w 11 

embrace it, a certain degree of int ty d h ty wh h t 
was intended to try whether men h t 1 to 

such as have it, in order to its in j m t R 1 p p 

poses this as much, and ia the same sense, as speAiug to a man 
presupposes he understands the language in which you speak ; or 
as warning a man of any danger presupposes that be hath such 
a regard to himself, as that he will endeavor to avoid it. There- 
fore the question b not at all, Whether the evidence of religion 
be satisfactory; but Whether it be, in reason, sufficient fo prove 
and discipline that virtue, which it presupposes. Now the evi- 
dence of it ia fully sufficient for all those pui'poscs of probation ; 
how far soever it is from being satisfactory, as to the purposes of 
curiosity, or any other : and indeed it answers the purposes of 
the former in several respects, which it would not do, if it were 
as OTcrpoweriiig us is required. Besides, whether tlie mrtives oi 
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the evidence for any course of action be satisfactory, ii.e 
here, bj that word, what aatisfl.es a man tbat such a eour 
action will in event be for his good ; this need never be, 
think strictly speiLmg, never is, the practical question in 
mon Hiatteis The practical question in all cases is, Whether 
tht evidence fur a c aree of action be such as, taking in all c 
cumstances makes the faculty within us, which is the guide and 
judge of conduct * determine that course of action to be j 
dent Indeed satisfaction that it will be for our interest or 
hif J ine=s abundantly determines an action to be prudent : but 
eviden(,e almost infinitely lower than this, determines actions to 
be so too; even in the conduct of every day. 

Fifthly, As to the objection concerning the influence which 
this at^ument, or any part of it, may, or may not be expected to 
have upon men ; I observe, as above, that religion being intended 



the A m g J fp J 

tsquire them first to aot npon a thing as true, before Ihej n 
fifld of it! truth aa to leave no douht remaining. Such a 
might be the appointed, and for all »o know, the ■Jiily posf 
iwming habits of thought and feeling, repugnant (o the be 

«f pndent behayioc."] 
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them behave as tlifij will ia it. Thus, not ovily reveiatioa, but 
reason also, teaches us, that by the eTidence of religion being 
'aid before men, the designs of Providence are carrying on, not 
only with regard to those who will be influenced by it, but like- 
wise with regard to those who will not. Lastly, the objection here 
referred to, allows the thing insisted upon in this treatise to be 
of some weight ; and if so, it may he hoped it will have some 
influence. And if there he a probability that it will have any at 
all, there is the same reason in kind, though not in degree, to lay 
it before men, as there would be, if it were likely to have a greater 
influence. 

Further, I desire it may be considered, with respect to the 
whole of the foregoing objections, that in this treatise I have 
argued upon the principles of others,* not my own : and have 
omitted what I think true, and of the utmost importance, because 
by others thought un ntell g ble r not I u Th s I have argued 
upon the principles of the fatal ^ti wh ch I io not 1 el e e jud 
have omitted a th ng of the utn ost mp ortance wh ch 1 do be- 
lieve, — [viz.] the mo al fitne a and unfitne a ot act ons j or 
to all will whatever wh ch as ce ta nty dete m ne tl e d nne 
conduct, as apecuht e tTith and falsehood neces a ly letem ae 
the divine judgm t Indeed tl e pr ne pie of 1 berty and that 
of moral fitness, o force themsel es upon the m nd that mo tl 
ista, ancient as well as modem 1 ave for e 1 tl e langua;^e upon 
it. And probably it may appear in mine, though I have endea- 
vored to avoid it; and, in order to avoid it, have sometimes been 
obliged te espress myself in a manner, whioh will appear strange 
to such as do not observe the reason for it. But the general 
argument here pursued, docs not at all suppose, or proceed upon 
these principles. 

Now, these two abstract principles of liberty and moral fitness 
being omitted, religion can be considered in no other view, than 
merely as a question of fa«t : aad in this view it is here con- 
Mdered. It is obvious, that Chriatianity, and the proof of it, 
are both historical. Even natural religion is, properly, a matter 

• By arguing upon the principUt of othen, the reoiJer will observa is meanly 
religion is proved, not from the opinion ef neaessity ; whieh is abaurd ■ Vut. 
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If b t wh h Iterably d t th w 11 1 U d t 

h t 1 m t th w Id wh h 1 t h 

( fi Ily d I th wh 1 t d d 1 h 

spcctiv ly th y t ht w oiig;) contains an abstract truth, 
as well tte t t t B t uppose that in the present atat«, 

every m w th t p was rewarded and punished, in 

exact ppt hfllwdor transgressed that sense of 

right 1 w wh b &-od has implanted in his nature : this 

would t b t 11 b t t truth, but only a matter of fact. 

And though this fact were acknowledged by every one, yet the 
same difficulties might be raised as now are, concerning the ab- 
stract questions of liberty and moral fitness. And we should 
have a proof, even the certain one of esperlence, that the govern- 
ment of the world was perfectly moral, without taking in the con- 
sideration of those questions : and this proof would remain, in 
what way soever they were determined. 

Thus, God having given mankind a moral faculty, the object 
of which is actions, and which naturally approves some actions 
as right, and of good desert, and condemns others as wrong, and 
of ill desert; that he will, finally and upon the whole, reward the 
former and puni.sh the latter, is not an assertion of an abstract 
tnith, but of what is as mere a fact, as his doing so at present 
WQuld be. This future fact I have not, indeed, proved with the 
foj-ce with which it might be proved, from the principles of liberty 
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and moral fitness; but without them have given a really ooaclu- 
fcive practical proof of it, which is greatly strengthened by the 
general analogy of nature; a proof easily cayiUed at, easily showtt 
not to be demonstrative, (and it is not offered as such;) but im- 
posjible, I think, to be evaded, or answered. Thus the obliga- 
tions of religion are made out, exclusive of the questioi; 
ceruing liberty and moral fitness; which have beea \ 
with difficulties and abstruse reasonings, as every thing may. 

Hence therefore may be observed distinctly, wbat is the force 
of this treatise. It will be, to such as are convinced of religion 
upon the proof arising out of the two last mentioned principles, 
an addkiimal proof and confirmation of it: to such as do not 
admit those principles, an original proof of it,* and a confirma- 
tion of that proof. Those who believe, will here find the scheme 
of Christianity cleared of objections, and the evidence of it in a 
peculiar manner strengthened. Those who do not believe will at 
least be shown the absurdity of ail attempts to prove Christianity 
false, the plain undoubted credibility of it; and, I hope, a good 
deal more. 

Thus, though some perhaps may serionsly think, that analogy, 
as bore urged, has too great stress laid upon it; and ridicule, un- 
answerable ridicule, may be applied, to show the argument from 
it in a disadvantageous light; yet there can be no question, hut 
that it is a real one. For religion, both natural and revealed, 
implying in it numerous facts; analogy, being a confirmation of 
all facts to which it can be applied, and the oi}ly proof of most, 
cannot but be admitted by every one to be a material thing, and 
truly of weight on the side of religion, both natural and revealed. 
And it ought to be particularly regarded by such as profess to 
follow nature, and to be less satisfied with abstract reasonings. 



CONCLUSION. 



Whatever account may be given of the strange inattention 
and disregard, in some ages and countries, to a matter of such 
importance as religion ; it would, before experience, be incredible, 
that there should be the like disregard in those, who have hail 
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tte moral system of the world laid before tliem, as it is by Ohna- 
tianity, and often inculcated npon tbeiu; because this moral 
system carries in it a good degree of evidence for its truth, upon 
its being barely proposed to our thoughts. There is no need of 
abstruse reasonings and distinctions, to convince an unprejudiced 
understanding, that there is a God who made and governs the 
world, and will judge it in righteousness; though they may be 
necessary to answer abstruse difficulties, when once such are 
raised : when the very meaning of those words, which express 
most intelligibly the general doctrine of religion, is pretended to 
be unceiiain; and the clear truth of the thing itself is obscured 
by the intricacies of speculation. To an unprejudiced mind, ten 
thousand thousand instances of design cannot but prove a de- 
signer. And it ia intuitively manifest, that creatures ought to 
live under a dutiful sense of their Maker; and that justice and 
charity must be his laws, to creatures whom he has made social, 
and placed in society. 

The truth of revealed religion, peculiarly so called, is not in- 
deed self-evident, but requires external proof, in order to its 
being received. Yet inattention, among us, to revealed reli^on, 
will be found to imply the same dissolute immoral temper of 
mind, as inattention to natural reli^on: because, when both are 
laid before us, in the manner they are in Christian countries of 
liberty, our obligations to inquire into both, and to embrace both 
upon supposition of their truth, are obligations of the same nature. 
Revelation claims to be the voice of God : and our obligation to 
attend to his voice is surely moral, in all cases. And as it is in- 
sisted, that its evidence is conclusive, upon thorough considera- 
tion of it; so it offers itself with obvious appearances of having 
something more than human in it, and therefore in all reason 
requires to have its claims most seriously examined into. 

It is to be added, that though light and knowledge, iu what 
manner soever afforded, ia equally from God; yet a miraculous 
revelation has a peculiar tendency, from the first principles of 
our nature, to awaken mankind, and inspire them with reverence 
and awe. And this is a peculiar obligation, to attend to what 
claims to be so, with such appearances of truth. It is therefore 
most certain, that our obligations to inquire seriously into the 
evidence of ChrUtianity, and, upon supposition of its truth, to 
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embrace it, are of the utmost importauce, aad moral in the highest 
and most proper sense. Let us then suppose, that the evidence 
of religion in general, and of Christianity, has been ^>erioiis!j in- 
quired into, bj all reasonable men among us. Yet we find many 
professedly to reject both, upon speculative principles of mfl 
delitj. All of them do not content themselves with a bare ne^;- 
lect of religion, and enjoying their imaginary freedom from its 
restraints. Some go much beyond this. They deride God a 
moral government over the world. They renounce his protection, 
aad defy his justice. They ridicule and vilify Christianity, and 
blaspheme the author of it; and take all occasions to manifest 
scorn and contempt of revelation. This amounts to an active 
setting themselves against religion; to what may be considered 
as a positive principle of irreligion, which they cultivate within 
themselves; and, whether they intend this effect or not, render 
habitual, as a good man does the contrary principle. Others, 
who are not chargeable with all this profligateness, yet are in 
avowed opposition t* religion, as if discovered to be groundless 

Now admitting, which is the supposition we go upon, that 
these persons act upon what they think principles of reason, (and 
otherwise they are not to be argued with,) it is really inconceiv- 
able, that they should imagine they clearly see the whole evidence 
of it, considered in itself, to be nothing at all: nor do they pre- 
tend this. They are far indeed from having a just notion of its 
evidence: but they would not say its evidence was nothing, if 
(hey thought the system of it, with all its circumstances, were 
credible, like other matters of science or history. Their manner 
of treating it must proceed, either from such kind of objections 
against al] religion, as have been answered or obviated in the 
former part of this treatise; or else from objections, and dif5- 
culties, supposed more peculiar to Christianity. Thus, they 
entertain prejudices against the whole notion of a revelation, and 
miraculous interpositions. They find things in Scripture, whether 
in incidental passages, or in the general scheme of it, which 
appear to them unreasonable. They take for granted, that if 
Christianity were true, the light of it mast have been more 
general, and the evidence of it more satisfactory, or rather over- 
powering : that it must and would have been, in some way, other- 
wise put and left, than it is. Now this is not imagining they 
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nee the evidence itself to be nothing, or inconsiderable; but ';|nite 
another thing. It is being fortified affatnet the evidence, io 
some degree acknowledged, bj thinking they see the system of 
Christian it J, or something which appears to them necessarily con- 
nected with it, to be incredible or false; fortified against that 
evidence, which might otherwise make great impression upon 
them. Or, lastly, if any of these persons are, upon the whole, in 
doubt concerning the truth of Ohristianitj; their behavior seems 
owing to their k ng f g n d h gh 
that such doub m hsanh asb^ 

certain against 

To these perso d h f p 1 

gion, the foreg g d pted F 11 h g 1 

objections agai 1 raliymf h hub 

viated, it is show 1 h J P ' P P 

all against Chri y d d h d hi by 

reason, or as u 1 k wh d d y w h 

mentioning, ag 1 y 11 

ainly, which ca d 1 lea d bl I h w 

that, upon supp n f d 1 b 1 ^ f 

nature renders b bdlhl dbllhkpbbl 
that many things pp I bl to 1 

and that we mu b p J ' f d 

Tbis obscrvatio is, I 1 k q bl, ru d f h y 

utmost importance. But it is ui^ed, as I hope it will be under- 
stood, with great caution not to vilify the faculty of reason, 
which is the candle of the Lord within us;* though it can afford 
no light, where it does not shine; nor judge, where it has no 
principles to judge upon. The objections here spoken of, being 
first answered in the view of objections against Christianity as a 
matter of fact, are in the next place considered as urged more 
immediately against the wisdom, justice, and goodness of the 
Christian dispensation. And it is fully made out, that they 
admit of exactly the like answer, in every respect, to what the 
like objections against the constitution of nature admit of: that, 
as partial views give the appearance of wrong to things, which, 
upon further consideration and knowledge of their relations to 
Other thing?, are found just and good; so it is perfectly credible, 

■^' Proi, xs. 27. 
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that tl e ibings objected apain t tte wisd m in 1 ^ odness ot the 
Chnstian dispensation «jay be lendered instances of wiadom 
and goodness by their reference to otber thmtrs beyond our 
view Becinse Christianity is a scheme as much alove our 
com] rehensnn aa thit of nature and hke that a scheme in 
■which means ire made use of tn accomplish ends an J which 
as IS moat credible, may be camel oa by freneril law And 
It ou^ht to be attenJed to that this is not in an^vwer taken 
merely or chiefly from our iterance but from someth ng p si 
tive wbich OUT obseryition show us For to like tbjections 
the like answer is experienced t be jiat in uumberleBs pirallel 
oases 

The biections n^jain'^t the Phr stun diapen it en and the 
method bj which it is camel or hi^infi been this obi ated m 
general, and together; the cbiet of them are considered dis- 
tinctly, and the paitirular things objected to are shown credible, 
by their perfect analngy, each apart, to the constitution of nature. 
Thus, if man be tillen from his primitive state, and to be re- 
stored, and infinite wisdom and power engages in occompliahing 
oar recovery it were to have been expected, it is said, that this 
should h n e been efiected at once ; and not by such a long series 
of means, and such a various eeoaomy of persons and things; 
one dispensation preparatory to another, this to a further one, 
and BO on through aa indefinite number of ages, before the end 
of the scheme proposed can be completely accomplished; a 
scheme conducted by infinite wisdom, and eseeuted by almighty 
power. But now, on the contrary, our finding that every thing 
in the constitution and course of nature is thus carried on, showa 
each espectations concerning revelation to be highly unreason- 
able ; and is a satisfactory answer to them, when nrged as objec- 
tions against the credibility, that the gi-eat scheme of Providence 
in the redemption of the world may be of this kind, and to be 
accomplished in this manner. 

As to the particular method of our redemption, the appoint- 
ment of a Mediator between God and man : this has been shown 
to be most obviously analogous to the general conduct of nature, 
i.e. the God of nature, in appointing others to be the instru- 
ments of his niorey, as we experience in the daily course of Pro- 
vidence. The condition of this world, which the doctrine pf oiu 
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redemption bj Christ presupposes, so much falls ivi with nntural 
appenrancM, that heathen moraliste inferred it from those appour- 
auees; inferred that human nature was fallen from its original 
rectitude, and in consequence of this, degraded from its primi- 
livc happiness. However this opinion came into the world, tliese 
appearances kep p 1 rad n nd fi m d he belief of it. 
And as it was th a I d h 1 ht f nature, that 

repentance and r f n al nd bj If w not sufficient 

to do away sin, and p « nil n ss n f h penalties an- 

nexed to it ; and h n tl h a not at all lead 

to any such concl n 1 y sp n hows us, that 

reformation is not, in any sort, suflicient to present the present dis- 
advantages and miseriM, which, in the natural course of things, 
God has annexed to folly and estravagance. 

Yet there may be ground to think, that the punishments, 
which, by the general laws of divine governnieut, are annexed 
to vice, may be prevented ; that provision may have been, even 
originally, made, that they should be prevented by some means 
or other, though they could not by reformation alone. For we 
have daily instances of suck mercy, in the general conduct of 
nature : compassion provided for misery,* medicines for diseases, 
friends against enemies. There is provision made, in the original 
constitution of the world, that much of the natural bad conse- 
quences of our follies, which persons themselves alone canoot 
prevent, may be prevented by the assistance of others ; assistance 
which nature enables, and disposes, and appoints ihem to afford. 
By a method of goodness analogous to this, when the world lay 
in wickedness, and consequently in ruin, God so loved the world, 
that he gave, hu onl^-bet/otten Son to save it : and he being made 
perfect by suffering, became the author of eternal salvation to all 
them that obey him.f Indeed neither reason nor anal(^ would 
lend us to think, in particular, that the interposition of Christ, ia 
the manner in which he did interpose, would be of that efficacy 
for recovery of the world, which the Scripture teaches us it was. 
But neither would reason nor analogy lead us to think, that other 
particular means would be of the efficacy, which experience shows 
they are, in numberless instances. Therefore, as the case before 
ns does not admit of experience ; so, that neither reason nor 

" Serra. tttlhc Bo«., p. 10(1. t John iii. 16: Hcb. v, 9. 
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analogy can show how, or in what particular way, the interposi- 
tion of Christ, as revealed in Scripture, is of that efficacy, which 
it is there represented to he ; this is no kind nor degree of pre- 
Buaijjtioa against its being really of that efficacy. 

Further: the objections against Christianity, from the light of 
it not being universal, nor its evidence so strong as might yossi- 
bly be given, have been answered by the general analogy of 
nature. That God has made such variety of creatures, is indeed 
an answer to the former : but that he dispenses his gifts in such 
variety, both of degrees and kinds, among creatures of the same 
epecies, and even to the same individuals at different times ; is a 
more obvious and full answer to it. And it is so far from being 
the method of Providence in other oases, to afl'ord us snoh over- 
bearing evidence, as some require in proof of Christianity; that 
on the contrary, the evidence upon which we are naturally ap- 
pointed to set in common matters, throughout a very great part 
of life, is doubtful in a high degree. And admitting the fact, 
that God has afforded to some no more than doubtful evidence of 
religion; the s m b d fti ea 

and temptation w h d B m 

possible,* sure h h d d b y b 

own fault; ltd m w h 

it be not so. H w h d b mp es a 

degree of evid h whhwdb dh h 

degree of evid y us d b g* 

Btrative eviden 

The whole h h h db 

there, I think, h g h <J P 

of things, mor ft m h p d d 

course of natu h m p b u 

are from othe p I y q wh h 

mains is, Wha p d b d h 

Christianity I'Thto grahasb dd b 

objections aga m ted D d w 

be deducted ir h d p w 

which may be h h n h b ft wh 

the analogy ofn h gd w hmd 

then consider, w h p h 
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of mind between these two consists in a serious apprebension, 
tliat it may lie true, joined with donbt whether it Is so. And this, 
upon the best judgment I am able to ma^e, is as for towards 
speculative infidelity, as any sceptic can at al! be supp eed to go, 
■who has hod true Christianity, with the proper evidences of it, 
laid before him, and has in any tolerable measure considered them. 
Fur I would not be mistaken to comprehend all who have ever 
beard of it; because it seems evident, that in many countries 
called Christian, neither Christianity nor its evidence, is fairly 
laid before men. And in places where both are, there appear 
to be some who have verj little attended to either and who rejeot 
Christianity with a scoin proportion it e to their inattention and 
yet are by no means without un ieistanding in other matters 
Now it has been shown thitaseii us ajpiehensiiu that Chris 
tianity may be true, lays persons undtr the stiiLtest obligations 
of a serious regard to it throughout the whole f their life a 
regard not the same exactly but m nnny leapeots nearly the sima 
with what a full couviition of its tiuth would lay them under 

Lastly, it will appear thit blasphemy and piofineness with 
regard to Christianity, are absolutely without esLUse Thcie is 
no temptation to it, but from the wantonness ff Muity or mirth, 
and those, considering the infinite importance of the subject, are 
no such temptations as to afftrd any escuse for it If this be a 
just account of things an I yet men can go on to vilifj oi dis- 
regard Christianity, which is to talk and act a'! it they had a 
demonstration of its falsehood there is no reason to think (hey 
would alter their behavior ti (n\ purp se th i^h there were a 
demonstration of Its truth 
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Ih the first copy oi tnese papers, I had inserted t&o 
two following dissertations into the chapters, on a Future 
Life, and on the Moral Gfovernmcnt of God; with which 
they are closely connected. But as thesu do not directly 
fall under the title of the foregoing treatise, and would 
have kept the subject of it too long out of sight, it seemB 
more proper to place them by themselves. 
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|tl!»«lll Ibtlltitl. 



Whether we are to live in a future state, as it is the meat 
important question whiuh can possibly be asked, so it ia the meat 
intelligible one which can be expressed in language. Yet strange 
perplexities have been raisecl about the meaning of that identity 
or sameness of person, which is implied in the notion of our 
living now and hereafter, or in any two successive moments. 
And the solution of these difficulties hath been stranger than the 
dif&culties themselves. For, personal identity has been explained 
60 by some, as to render the inquiry concerning a future life of no 
consequence at all to us the persons who are making it. And 
though few men cin be misled by such subtleties ■ yet it may be 
prope to c n der then i 1 ttle 

W he t 1 asked uhe perional dent tj cons sts the answer 
fcbo Idle the sa e as f t were isked wl erein cons sts s mil 
tude or equil ty that 11 atten pta tn dehne would but perplex 

t let tl ere s no d fficulty at all n as erta n nj, f! lea Tor 
a up n two tr angles be " compared or v ewed t getl er there 

r es to the m nd the idea f a m 1 tude or upon trt e two and 
fou the idea of equal ty so I kew se upon ooupan g the 
nsc ouaness of one s selt or one s own existence in any two 
1 ents there as mmed itely ar sea to the m nd tbe lea of 
per on 1 dent ty And a the two for ne conpar ons not only 
g e us the deiB of u 1 1 de and e jual ty but also show us 
tL t iwo tr n^lea are al ke a d tw oe two and four are eq la! so 
tl e latt r compar sou not only g ves ua the id a of po sonat 

1 at ty but also shows us the dent ty of o rs Ives n those two 
Tl me s the pres ot ujio e and th t u med at y past or 
tb p esent and that a mo h j r r t veuty j a a p t la 
* S17 
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other words, by reflccficg upuD that which is myself now, and 
that which was myself twenty years ago, I discern they are not 
two, but one and the same self. 

But though couaciouscess of what is pa t d thus fa n 

our personal identity to ourselves, yet to s y th t t i p 
Bonal identity, or is necessary to our being th laiu p r! t 

Bay, that a person has not existed a single m m t d ne 

action, but what he can remember; inde 1 h t wl t ha 

reflects upon. And one should really think t If d th t 
conscionsness of personal identity presujp 1 Ih f 

cannot constitute, personal identity; any m th k wl d^ 
in any other ease, oan constitute truth, wh h t [ si pp 

This woadevful mistake may possibly ha f h 

that to be endued with oonseiousness is ina p bl f th d a 
of a person, or intelligent being. For, th m ght h p d 
inaccurately thus, that consciousness makes personality; and 
from hence it might be concluded to make personal identity 
But though present consciousness of what we at present do and 
feel is necessary to our being the persons we nou) are; yet pre- 
sent consciousness of past aetions or feelings is sot necessary to 
our being the same persons who performed those actions, or once 
had those feelings. 

The inquiry, what makes vegetables the same, in the common 
acceptation of the word, does not appear to have any relation to 
this of personal identity ■ because the word same, when applied 
to them and to p ' Ij Pp' ^<J to different subjects, 

but it is also us I d ff t For when a man swears 

to tbo same treo h lord fifty yea s in the sauie place, he 

means only the m to U th [ p s of property, and uses 
of common life d t th t th t h s beeu all that time the 
same, in the str t ph 1 ph 1 f the word. For he does 

not know, wheth y P * ^ f he present tree be the 

same vritli any o p t 1 t th t which stood in the same 
place fifty years g i d f th y h ot one common particle 

of matter, they cannot be the same tree in the proper philosophic 
sense of tho word same: it being evidently a contradiction in 
terms, to say they are, when no part of their substance, and no 
one of their properties is the same; no part of their substance, 
by the supposition ; no one of their properties, because it ia 
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allowed, that the same property cannot be transferred from od« 
Bubstance to another. Thereforo when we say the identity oi 
Eamcuesa of a plant consists in a continuation of the same life, 
communicated under the same organization, to a number of par- 
ticles of matter, whether the same or not; the word same, when 
applied to life and to organization, cannot possibly be understood 
to signify, what it signifies in this very senteaoe, when applied to 
matter. In a loose and popular sonse then, the life and the organ- 
ization and the plant are justly said to be the same, notwith- 
standing the perpetual change of the parts. But in strict and 
philosophical language, no man, no being, no mode of being, no 
any thiug, can be the same with that, with which it has indeed 
nothing the same. Now samenesB is used in this latter sense, 
when applied to persons. The identity of these, therefore, can-, 
not subsist with diversity of substance. 

The thing here considered, and as I think, demonstratively 
determined, is proposed by Mr. Locke in these words, Whetlier 
it, i.e. the same self or person, be the tante identical substance? 
And he has su^ested what is a much better answer to the ques- 
tion, than that which he gives it in form. For he defines person, 
a thinking intelligent being, &c., and personal identity, 'he same- 
ness of a rational being.* The question then is, whether the 
same rational being is the same substance: which needs no an- 
swer, because being and substance, in this place, stand for the 
same idea. The ground of the doubt, whether the same person 
be the same substance, is said to be this; that the consciousness 
of our own existence, in youth and iu old age, or in any two 
joint successive moments, is not the same individual action,f 
i.e. not the same consciousness, but different successive conscious- 
nesses. Now it is strange that this should have occasioned auoh 
perplexities. For it is surely conceivable, that a person may 
have a capacity of knowing some object or other to be the same 
now, which it was when he contemplated it formerly: yet in this 
case, where, by the supposition, the object is perceived to be the 
same, the perception of it in any two moments cannot be one and 
the same perception. And thus, though the successive conscious- 
nesses, which we have of our own osistence, are not the same, 
yet are they consciousnesses of one and the same thing or object; 

• Looks'* Worke, voL i. p. 146. t LtNjke, pp. 1*6, 117. 
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of tbe same person, self, or living agent. The person, of whose 
esiatenee the ccmBciousness is felt now, and was feH au hour or a 
year ago, is discerned to be, not two persons, but one and the 
same person; and therefore ia one and the same. 

Mr. Locke's observations upon this subject appear hasty; and 
he seems to profess himself dissatisfied with suppositions, which 
he has made relatiag to it.* Uut some of those hasty observa- 
tions have been carried to 3. strange length by others; whose 
notion, when traced and esamined to the bottom, amonnta, I 
think, to this:f "That personality is not a permanent, but a tran- 
sient thing: that it lives and dies, begins and ends continually: 
that no one can any more remain one and the same person two 
moments together, than two successive moments can be one and 
the same moment: that our substance is indeed continually 
changing; but whether this be so or not, is, it seems, nothing to 
the purpose; since it is not substance, but consciousness alone, 
which constitutes personality: which consoiousuesa, being succes- 
sive, caunot be the same in any two moments, nor consequently 
the personality constituted by it." Hence it must follow, that it 
m a fallacy upon ourselves, to chaise our present selves with any 
thing we did, or to iui^ioe oar present selves interested in any 
thing which befell us yesterday; or that our present self will bo 
interested in what will befall us to-morrow: since our present 
self is not, in reality, the same with the self of yesterday, but 
another like self or person coming in its room, and mistaken for 
it; to which another self will succeed to-morrow. This, I say, 
must follow. For if the self or person of to-day, and that of to- 
morrow, are not the same, but only like persons; the person of 
to-day is really no more interested in what will befall the person 
of to-morrow, than in what will befall any other person. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that this is not a just representa- 
tion of the opinion we are apeaking of bei;ause those who main- 
tain it allow, thdt a peison is the same as far back as his remem- 
brance reaches Indeed they use the words, identity, and same 
permn. Nor will ianguige permit these words to bo laid aside; 
since if they weie, there must be I know not what ridiculous 

• Looke, p. 152. 

f See an answer W Dr. Clarke's Third Dcfenea of his Letlor to Mr, Podwall, 
2d edit. p. U, o6, U. 
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periphrasis suHlituted in file room if thcni. But thej cannot, 
consuteuily wUh themselv » n ean that the person is rcallj the 
same. For it la self evident that the personality cannot be really 
the same, if, a? they expie-^^lj as^ett that in which it consists is 
not the same Aul as consistently with themselves, they can- 
not, so, I think it appears they do not mean, that the person is 
really the same but only th t he is so in a fictitious sense : in 
such a sense only as th j as^e t foi this they do assert, that any 
number of persons wh ite\ er m ly he the "fanie person. The bare 
unfolding this notion ind Hying it thus niked and open, seems 
the best confntation of it HfWLver since great stress is said to 
he put upon it, I aid the f lloviing things 

First, This notion is absolutely contradictory to that certain 
conviction, which necessarily and e^ery moment rises within us, 
when WG tura our thoughts upon oursehc, when we reflect upon 
what is past, and look forward upon what is to oomo. All imagi- 
nation of a daily change of that living agent which eaoh man 
calls himself, for another, or of any such change throughout our 
whole present life, is entirely borne down by our natural sense 
of things. Nor is it possible for a person in his wits to alter his 
conduct, with regard to his health or affairs, from a suspicion, 
that, though he should live tc-morrow, be should not, however, 
be the same person he is tc-day. Yet, if it be reasonable to act, 
with respect to a future life, upon the notion that personality is 
transient, it is reasonable to act upon it, with respect to the pre- 
sent. Here then is a notion equally applicable to religion and to 
temporal concerns. Every one sees and feels the inespressible 
absurdity of it in the latter ease; therefore, if any can take up 
with it ia the former, this cannot proceed from the reason of the 
thing, but must be owing to inward unfairness, and secret cor- 
ruption of heart. 

Secondly, It is not an idea, or abstract notion, or quality, but 
a heing only, which is capable of life and action, of happinesiS and 
misery. Now all beings confessedly conlinue the same, during 
the whole time of their existence. Consider then a living being 
>iovr existing, and which has existed for any time alive. This 
living being must have done and suffered and enjoyed, what it 
lias done and sufi'cred and enjoyed formerly, (this living being, I 
»ay, and not another) as really as it does and suffers and enjoys, 
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what it does ani3 suffers and enjoys this instant. All these sii(v 
oessive actions, enjoyments, and sufferings, are actions, enjoy- 
ments, and snfferinga, of the same livingr helng. And they are 
so, prior to all oonsideration of its lememhering or forgetting: 
since remembering or forgetting can make no alteration in the 
truth of past matter of fact. And suppose this heing endued 
with limited powers of knowledge and memory, there is no 
more difficulty in eonceiyiug it to have a power of knowing 
itself to he the same living being which it was some time ago, 
of remembering some of its actions, sufferings, and enjoyments, 
and forgetting others, than in conceiving it to know or remember 
or forget any thing else. 

Thirdly, Every person is conscioun, that he is now the same 
person or self he was as far hack as his remembrance reaches ; 
since when any one reflects upon a past action of his own, he 
is just as certain of the person who did that action, namely, 
himself who now reflects upon it, as he is certain that the 
action was done at all. Nay, very often a person's assurance 
of an action having been done, of which he is absolutely assured, 
arises wholly from the consciousness that he himself did it. 
This he, person, or self, must either he a substance, or the 
property of some substance. If he, a person, be a substance; 
then consciousness that he is the same person is consciousness 
that he is the same substance. If the person, or he, be the 
property of a substance, still consciousness that he is the same 
property is as certain a proof that his substance remains the 
same, as consciousness that he remains the same substance would 
be ; since the same property cannot be transferred from one 
substance to another. 

But though we are thus certain, that we are the same agents, 
living beings, or substances, now, which we were as far back as 
our rememtnnce reaches yet it is asked, whether wo n ay not 
possibly he deceit ed in it ^ And this que'itaon may bo asked at 
the end of anj demonstntion whatever because it is a i^uestion 
cjncErniUp the truth tl perception by memory He who can 
doubt, whether perception by memory can in this oa^e be de 
pended upon maj doubt also whether perception by deduction 
and reisonint; ^hiuh al o luclule memory or indeed whrthct 
intuitive percept on cin HeiL theu wt. can ^o ni fuithtr For 
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it is ridiculous to attempt to prove the truth of those perceptions, 
whose truth we can no otherwise prove, than by other perceptions 
of esaetlj the same kind with them, and which there is just the 
suQie ground to suspect ; or to attempt to prove the truth of our 
faculties, which cau no otherwise be proved, than bj the use or 
means of those very suspected faculties themselves.* 

" ["One is continuallj romindod thtougbout this dissortittion, of what is 
called The coflinioK.iEiuo tchool of gootch metaphysicians. Nor eao there be 
auy doubt (hat BittD, ip pm-ticDlor, wse largely Indebted Co Butler, of whosa 
writinga bo was a diligent student, for formiug that sober and manly chaiaoWr 
of understanding which is, I think, his great merit." — Fiizsehald.] 
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Wit istm of »te. 



That whicli renders beiogs capable of moral { 
their having a moral nature, and mora] faculties of perception 
and of aetion. Erute creatures are impressed and actuated by 
various instincts and propensions ; so dso are we. But addi- 
tional to this, we haye a capacity of reflecting upon actions and 
characters, aad making them a& object to our thought : and on 
doing this, we naturally and unavoidably approve some actions, 
under the peculiar view of their being virtuous and of good 
desert; and disapprove others, as vicious and of ill desert. That 
we have this moral approving and disapproving* faculty, is cer- 
tain from our experiencing it in ourselves, and recognising it in 
each other. It appears from our exercising it nnavoidably, in the 
approbation and disapprobation even of feigned characters; from 
the words right and wrong, odious and amiable, base apd worthy, 
witb many others of like signification in all languages applied to 
actions and characters : from the many written aystenis of morals 
which suppose it, since it cannot be imagined, that all these 
authors, throughout all these treatises, had absolutely no mean- 
ing at all to their words, or a meaning merely ebimerics,l : from 



s tnken from Eptuletus,! nod ia miide use ol as 
last liable to sariL And ths moral faculty urn; be 



and eondemning] upon a double aci 
Bhrjlhsr before or after fLaj uie doi 
and also becansa it dalerminea ilseif 
cDntradisdncliDD from all utbor fac 
tbe very same ujsiiner as apecaJalivi 
BpeoulKtito truth and falaebood: aad 

t Arr. Epict. lib. i. cap. L 
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om nitunl teoae nf grail twJe wliieh implies a dutinclun be- 
tween moroly being the insfrument of ffood and intending it : 
from the distinction e^ery one makes between iniury and mere 
haim, which, Hohbes ■^ya, is peculiar to mankind , and bptweeu 
iniury and just puniahment a distinction pkinly natural, prior 
to the consideration of human Uw« 

It is manifest that ^leit pirt of ccmmon kngua^e and of 
common behavior over the woild is formed upon supposition of 
Bach a monl facultj wbether called eonscience ra ra! reason 
moral sense or div ne leason whether considered ■js a s niitnent 
of the understandinc or as a perception ot the heart or wh ch 
aeens the truth a&ino3uJing both Nor is it at all doubtful n 
the fteneral what course of action this ticulty oi pnctica! dia 
cerning powei with n us appioies and what it disapproves For 
as much 18 It has been disputed wherein virtue consists ci what- 
ever ground for doubt there maj be abcut partionlars yet in 
general there is in reality a universally acki owledged standard 
of it It is thit which all ages and all c untnes have u ade 
profess on of in publ c t s that which every man } i n eet 
1 uts on the show of t a that wh h the prin ary a d fundi 
iiientj.1 laws of all civ ! const tut na over tl e la(,e f (he eaitb 
maie it their bu" nesa and endea or to enforce the practice of 
upon mankind namely ju>t ce vera ty and legird to common 
good It being man feat then n ge leral that we have such a 
faculty or discernment as th s t ay be ot use to remark some 
things more distinctly concerning t 

J*Vi-s(, It ought to be ob erved that the object of this faculty 
is actions,* comprehending under that name active or practical 
principles : those principles from which men would act, if occa- 
sions and circumstanoes gave them power; and which, when 
fi^ed and habitual in any person, we call his character. It doea 
not appear, that brutes have the least reflex sense of actions, as 
distingnished from events : or that will and design, which con- 
stitute the very nature of actions as such, are at all an object to 
their perception. But to ours they are : and they are the object, 
and the only one, of the approving and disapproving faculty. 

• OfJe ft rlfiEri) sn! KUtm—iv m'lim, d>\M bipyi'ia, p'irtue and vice nre not iD feel- 
ing, but in nation,] M. Anton, lib. in. 16. Virtutis laiiB omnis in actions coii- 
WEUt. 'The itboJe prniae of virtue, depands on aetioa.] Cio. Off. lib. i. cap. «. 
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Acting, conduft behavior, abstracted from all rej,ird to wlut ia 
ill fa«t and event the consequence of it, is it^ielf the n ttura! ob- 
ject of the moidl di&cernment, as speculative truth ind false- 
hood is of epeeuhtne reason Intention of '*uc!i aol such 
consequences is indeed, always included, for it is pitrt of the 
action itself but though the intended good or bid consequences 
do not follow, we ha\e exictlj the same sen'se of the aitton, as 
if they did In liie manner we think well or ill of chiraet«rs, 
abstracted from all consideration of the gojd or the evil, which 
persons of suth iharacteis have it actualij in their power to do. 
We never lu the moral way, dpplaud or blame either ourselves 
or others, for what we enjoy or what we suffer, or for having ini- 
presaions made upon us, which we consider as altogetlier out of 
our power : but only for what we do or would have done, had it 
been^n our power ; or for whit we leave undone which we mi«rht 
have done, or would have 1 tt d th t uld h e 

done. 

Secondly, Our sense or d m t f m lly g d 

or evil, implies in it a sen d nn nt f th m t d 

or ill desert. It may b d ffi ult t spl n th p p 
tion, so as to answer all th q t wh h m y b isk d n 
cerning it : but every one pi. tuhnd lain s 
deserving punishment; and t I ppos p t ni d th 

iney have absolutely no m t 11 1 th j ss N w 

tlio meaning plainly is not, that we conceive it for the good of 
soeiety, that the doer of auch actions should be made to suffer. 
I'or if, unhappily, it were resolved, that a man, who by some 
innocent action, was infected with the plague, should be left to 
perish, lest, by other people's coming near him, the infection 
should spread ; no one would say he deserved this treatment. 
Innocence and ill desert are inconsistent ideas. Ill desert always 
supposes guilt : and if one be no part of the other, yet they are 
evidently and naturally connected in our mind. The eight of a 
man in misery raises our compassion towards him ; and if this 
misery be inflicted on him by another, our indignation against 
the author of it. But when we are informed, that th* sufferer 
is a villain, and is punished only for his treachery or cruelty; 
our compassion csceedingly lessens, and in many instances our 
indignation wholly subsides. Now what produces this effect ia 
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the coneeptioa of ttat in ihe sufierer, which we cal! ill desert. 
Upon considering then, or viewing together, our notion of vice 
and that of misery, there results a third, that of ill desert. And 
thus there is ia human creatures an associattoD of the two ideas, 
natural and moral evil, .wickedness and punishment. If this 
association were merely artificial or accidental, it were nothing; 
but being most unquestionably natural, it greatly concerns us to 
attend to it, instead of endeavoring to explain it away. 

It may be observed further, concerning our perception of good 
and- of ill desert, that tbe former is very weak with respect to 
common instances of virtue. One reason of which may be, that 
it does not appear to a spectator, how far such instances of virtue 
proceed from a virtuous principle, or in what degree this principle 
is prevalent : since a very weak regard to virtue may be sufEcient 
to make men act well in many common instances. On the ot^er 
hand, our perception of ill desert in vicious actions lessens, in 
proportion to the temptations men are thought to have had to 
sueh vices. For, vice in human creatures consisting chiefly in 
the absence or want of the virtuous principle; though a man be 
overcome, suppose by tortures, it does not from thenco appear to 
what degree the virtuous principle was wanting. All that ap- 
pears is, that he had it not in such a degree, as to prevail over 
the temptation; but possibly he had it in a degree, which would 
have rendered him proof against common temptations. 

Thirdly, Our perception of vice and il! desert arises from, and 
is the result of, a comparison of actions with the nature and capa- 
cities of the agent. For the mere neglect of doing what we 
ought to do, would, in many eases, be determined by all men to 
be in the highest degree vicious. This determination must arise 
from such comparison, and be the result of it; because such 
neglect would not be vicious in creatures of other natures and 
capacities, as brutes. It is the same also with respect to positive 
vices, or such as consist in doing what we ought not. Por 
every one has a different sense of harm done by an idiot, mad- 
man, or child, and by one of mature and common understanding ; 
though the action of both, including the intention, which is pan 
tf the action, be the same: as it may be, since idiots and mad- 
men, as well as children, are capable not only of doing mischief 
but also of intending it. Now this difference must arise from 
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BomewLat ilisoeruod la the nature or capacities of one, wliiels 
renders the action vicious; aucl the waut of which, in the other, 
renders the same action innocent or less vicious : and this plainly 
supposes a comparison, whether reflected upon or not, between 
the action and capacities of the agent, previous to our determioing 
an aotion to he vicions. Hence arises a proper application of the 
epithete, incoBgroous, unsuitable, disproportionate, unfit, to ac- 
tions which our moral faculty determines to be vicious. 

Foiirthly It deserves to be considered, whether men are more 

p m m hemselves miserable with- 

so h k hppeso;or dissolutely to 

w good sake of a preseat lesser 

gr h to he good of others, whom 

ur h d h c4 would seem, that a due 

b w b piness, aod e, reasonable 

d to p (wh '.h is, I think, very much 

h m g h w d our language;) it would 

m b IS d -arj behavior faulty and 

b m h reflection, we approve of 

h firs m h h d ot, both in ourselves and 

rs T IS pp D d d probation are altogether 

dff trnimd wrof their happiness, and 

m so w p miss P object or occasion of this 

d p uneasiness; whereas the 

object ot the hist is active behavior. In one case, what our 

thoughts fix upon is our condition : in the other, our oonduot. 

It is true indeed, that nature has not given us so sensible a 
disapprobation of imprudence and folly, either in ourselves or 
olhera, as of falsehood, injustice, and cruelty: I suppose, because 
that constant habitual sense of private interest and good, which 
we always carry about with ua, renders such sensible disapproba- 
tion less necessary, less wanting, to keep us from imprudently 
neglecting our own happiness, and foolishly injuring ourselves, 
than it is necessary and wanting to keep us from injuring others, 
to whose good we cannot have so strong and constant a regard; 
and aJso because impnidence and foily, appearing to bring its 
own punishment more immediately and constantly than injurious 
behavior, it less needs the additional punishment, which would 
be inflicted upon it by others, had they the same sensible indigna- 
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tion against it, es against injustice, and fraud, and cruelty. Be- 
sides, unliappiness being in itself the natural object of compassion, 
the uohappineas which people bring upoa themselves, thongh it 
be wilfully, excites in us some pity for them; and this of course 
lessens our displeasure against them. Still it is matter of espe- 
m fl ev po 



p pru 

imprudent actioin as such, and considered distinctly from the 
happiness or misery which they ocoasiou. And by the way, this 
observation may help to determine what justness there is in the 
objection against religion, that it teaches us to be interested and 
sclfisli. 

Mfthly, Without inquiring how far, and in what sense, virtue 
is resolvable into benevolence, and vice into the want of it; it 
may be proper to observe, that benevolence, and the want of it, 
singly considered, are itt no sort the inhole of virtue and vice, 
li'or if this were the case, in the review of one's own character, or 
that of othei's, our mora! understanding and moral sense would 
be indifferent to oveiy thing, but the degrees in which benovo- 
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lenee prevailed, and the degrees in which it was wanting. That 
is, we should neither approve of benevolence to some persons 
rather than to others, nor disapprove injustice and falseliood upon 
any other account, than merelj as an overbalance of happiness 
was foreseen likely to be produced by the first, and of misery by 
the second. On the contrary, suppose two men comietitors for 
any thing whatever, which would be of equal advantage to each 
of them; though nothing indeed would be more Impertinent, 
than for a stranger to busy himself to get one of them preferred 
to the other; yet such endeavor would be virtue, in behalf of a 
friend or benefactor, abstracted from all consideration of distant 
consequences: as that esaniples of gratitude, and the cultivation 
of friendship, would be of general good to the world. Again, 
suppose one man should, by fraud or violence, take from another 
the fruit of his libor with intent to give it to a third, who he 
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that he foresaw thn coniitituliion of oar DaturD would produce 
mori! happiness, than fiimin^ us with a temper of mere general 
benevolence. But still •since this is our constitution, falsehood, 
Yiolenee, injustice, must be vne in us; and benevoienoe to some, 
preferably to others, virtue , abstracted from all consideration ot 
the overbalance of evil or good, which they may appear likely to 
produce. 

Now if human creatures are endued with such a moral nature 
as we have been explaining, or with a moral faculty, the Hitural 
object of which is a:,tioas moral government must oonsist in 
rendering them happy and unhappy, in rewarding and punishing 
them, as they follow, neglect, or depart fiom, the moial rule of 
yotion interwoven m tbeir nature, or luftgested and enforced by 
this moral faculty,* iQ rewarding and punishing them upon ac 
count of their so doing 

I am not sensible that I have, m thia fifth obsenation, confri- 
dioted what any author designed to issert But sorae ot gieat 
and distinguished meiit, hive, I think, eiptesaed themselves in 
a manner, which may occasion some danger, to cireleas readers, 
of imagioing the whole of virtue to coDsi^t in ainglj aiming, ac- 
cording to the best of their judgment, at promoting the happiness 
of mankind in the present state ; and the whole of vice, in doing 
what they foresee, or might foresee, is likely to produce an over- 
balance of unhappiness in it : than which mistakes, none can be 
conceived more terrible. For it is certain, that some of the moat 
shocking instances of injustice, adultery, murder, perjury, and 
even of persecution, may, in many supposable cases, not have the 
appearance of being likely to produce an overbalance of misery 
in the present statej perhaps sometimes may have the contrary 
appearance. 

This reflection might easily be carried on, but I forbear. The 
happiness of the world is the concern of Him who is the lord and 
the proprietor of it: nor do we know what we are about, when 
we endeavor to promote the good of mankind in any ways, but 
those which he has directed; that is indeed in all ways not con- 
trary to veracity and justice. I speak thus upon supposition of 
persons really endeavoring, in some sort, to do good without 
regard to these. But the truth seems to be, that such supposed 
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endeavoi^ proceed, almost always, from anibitioii, the spirit of 
party, or aume indirect prineipie, concealed perhaps io great 
measure from persons themselves. And though it is our business 
aod our dutj to endeavor, within the bounds of veracity aod 
justice, to contribute to the ease, coHvenionoe, and even cheerful- 
jess and diversion of our fellow-creatures ; yet, from our short 
views, it is greatly uncertain, whether this endeavor will, in par- 
ticular instances, produce an overhalance of happiness upon the 
whole; aiuce so many and distant things must come into the ac- 
aouut. And that which makes it our duty is, that there is some 
appearance that it will, and no positive appearance sufficient to 
balance this, on the contrary side, and ilso, that such benevolent 
sadeavor is a cultivatiou ot that most escelleut of all viituous 
principles, the active pimoiple ot beuevuleuce 

However, though leracitj, as well as justice, is to be our rule 
of lite, It must be added, otherwise a siiire will be laid in the 
way ot some plain men, that the use of common forms ot speech, 
geneially understood wnnot be filsehood, ind in general, that 
there cao be no desigued falsehood, without designing to deceive. 
It uust likewise be ob'-erved, that in numbeileis cases, a man 
niiy be under the stiictest obligitions to whit he foresees will 
deceive, without his intending it For it is impossible not to 
ibresee that the words and actions nf men, m di&erent rinks and 
employments, and ot different educations, will pcipctually bo 
mistaken by each other And it cannot but be so, while they 
<rill judge with the utmost carelessness, as they ddil} do, ot what 
they ire not, peih'ips, enough intoimcd to be competent judges 
at, e\en tboUgh they considered it svith ^reut atLeutioa 
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